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PKEFACi: 


Ever  since  Philipp  Franz   von   Siebold,   during  the   seconcl   quarter  of  the    present 
Century     made  his  memorable  investigations  into  the  manners,  customs  and  history  of 
the  Ainos  of  North-Eastern  Asia,  and  pubUshed  the  result  of  his  researches  in  the  Nippon- 
Archiv  and  in  his  annotated   edition   of  the  Journal  of  the  seventeenth-century  voyager 
Vries     many   books  have  been  written  with  regard  to  that  interesting  and  pcculiar  race. 
In  most    if  not  all  of  these  cases,  the  writers  have  been  men  who  have  visited  the  Alno 
country  and   whu   Imvc  tlms   been   able  to  describe  its  people  from  personal  Observation. 
And  this  gives   to  their  Statements  a  value  which  the  author  of  the  present  monograph, 
who  is  not  qualifled  to  speak  on   this  subject  at  first-hand,  fuUy  recognizes.  But  it  will 
be  Seen  by  every  reader  of  the  following  pages  that  the  accounts  of  those  vanous  obser- 
vers   often   differ   from   one   another   in  a  remarkable  degree.   Consequently,  it    becomes 
evident  that  an  untravelled  reader  who  is  enabled  to  compare  a  great  number  of  those 
descriptions,  however  varying,  is  probably  in  a  better  position  for  arriving  at  a  distinct 
conclusion  regarding  the  place  held  by  the  Ainos,  in  history  and  in  ethnology,  than  if  he 
had  visited  and   observed  on   his  own   account.   It  will  further  be  seen  that  the  present 
work,  limited  and  imperfect  though   it  be,  cannot  but  prove  of  real   value  to  any    un- 
biassed  Student  of  the  question.    Because  we  must  undoubtedly  look  to  the  people  who 
have  been  longest  in  contact  with  the  Arnos,  to  that  ancient  and  long-civilized  race  which 
has  ruled  in   Japan  for  many   centuries,   for  almost  all   the  Information  obtainable  with 
respect  to  the  Ainos  of  the  past.  And  the  collection  of  Japanese  pictures  here  reproduced, 
together  with  the  various  extracts  from  the  works  of  Japanese  authors,  will  be  f.aind  to 
constitute  a   mass  of  interesting  and  important  facts,  forming  a  sound   busis  for  future 
study     1  am  not  aware  of  any  other  collection  which   is  drawn  frora  so  many  various 
Japanese  sources,  and  there  is  cei-tainly  none  which  is  in  so  accessible  a  form.  Most  of 
Von  Siebold's  beautiful   pictures  are  still   preserved  in   the  Leiden  Museum,  and  others 
have  found   their  way  to  Munich  and  to  London.  But  the  following  reproductions  are  not 
only  obtained  from  Von  Siebold's  Originals ,  but  also  from  many  other  picture.s  which  he 
had  never  seen,  -  nearly  all  being  the  work  of  Japanese  artists.    Of  Japanese  art  itself, 
it  seems  hardly  necessary   to  remark  that,  in  looking  at  Japanese  pictures,  a  Euroi:«?an 
must  necessariiy  make  allowance  for  a  difference  of  national  ideas  with  respect  to  art, 
and   must   further   remember   (although  this  consideration   only  applies  to  some   of  the 
following  pictures)  that  the  tendency  to  caricature;  is  a  Japanese  characteristic. 


In  the  compilation  of  this  woi'k,  I  have  to  express  my  great  indebteäness  to  Mr.  J. 
D.  E.  ScHMELTZ  and  Pi-ofessor  Gustave  Schlegel  of  Leiden ,  without  whose  kind  and  valued 
assistance  it  would  have  been  iinpossible  to  attain  so  satisfactory  a  result.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  gentleraen  are  in  any  way  committed  to  an 
approval  of  such  individual  expressions  of  opinion  as  I  have  in  more  than  one  piace  ad- 
vanced,  which  they  may  or  may  not  endorse.  To  Dr.  M.  Buchxer  of  Munich  I  owe  my 
thanks  for  obtaining  copies  of  the  A'ino  pictures  in  the  Royal  EthnograjMcal  Museum  of 
that  city ,  wliich  formed  the  basis  of  my  collection ,  and  the  sight  of  which  first  gave  me 
the  idea  of  bringing  together  a  number  of  scattered  pictures.  I  have  also  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  translations  from  the  works  of  Sivei,  which  were  ungrudgingly  made  to  me 
by  Dr.  K.  S.  Kukahaka  (of  Kumamoto,  Japan),  at  the  cost  to  liim  of  a  ten-mile  walk 
through  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  in  addition  to  the  worry  and  difficulty  which  such 
translations  entail.  From  his  eminent  fellow-countryman ,  Dr.  S.  Tsuboi,  I  have  alsoreceived 
some  direct  assistance.  And  I  have  further  to  thank  the  following  gentlemen  for  aid  ren- 
dered  to  me  in  various  matters  connected  with  this  work:  —  The  Principal  Librarian 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  C.  B. ,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Read;  Professor 
W.  Gbube  of  Berlin;  Dr.  W.  N.  du  Rieu,  Director  of  the  University  Library  and  Dr.  L. 
Serrürier  ,  Director  of  the  National  EthnogrnjMcal  Museum  at  Leiden ;  Mr.  C.  M.  Pleyte  , 
Conservator  of  the  Ethnographical  Museum,  of  Natura  Ärtis  Magistra  at  Amsterdam ;  Mi-. 
A.  Werumeus  Buning  ,  Director  of  the  Ethnograpkkal  Museum  and  Mr.  A.  A.  van  Bemmelen  , 
Director  of  the  Zoological  Garden,  both  at  Rotterdam,  Prof.  A.  Adamy,  Director  of  the 
Hessisches  Museum  at  Dannstadt;  Mr.  H.  A.  Webster,  Librarian,  Edinburgh  University; 
and  Mr.  Walter  Clakk  and  Mr.  C.  N.  B.  Muston  of  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art.  Lastly,  I  have  to  record  my  high  appreciation  of  the  artistic  skill  displayed  in  the 
reproduction  of  these  Japanese  pictures,  in  connection  with  which  much  praise  is  due 
to  Mr.  P.  W.  M.  Traf. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  the  limited  extent  of  my  researches  is  fuliy 
realized  by  myself.  And  I  have  further  to  repeat  what  is  stated  in  the  text  (p.  59),  that 
those  passages  in  which  I  give  expression  to  my  own  opinions  with  regard  to  the  physical 
characteristics  of  what  I  understand  to  be  the  purest  A'inos,  and  the  inferences  drawn  by 
me  therefrom,  are  admittedly  made  from  one  point  of  view.  That  existing  Ainos,  or  raany 
of  them,  possess  qualities  which  give  them  a  fairly  high  position  among  the  races  of 
raankind,  is  what  I  do  not  call  in  question.  But  the  fact  which  gives  those  people  the 
greatest  interest  in  my  eyes  is  that  they  seem  to  show  unmistakable  traces  of  a  near 
descent,  by  at  least  one  line  of  their  ancestry,  from  the  most  cruile  form  of  humanity. 

Edinburgh,  January  1893.  David  MacRitcuik. 
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I.IST  OF  I'LATES  AND  \\.\A  STi; ATIOXS. 


PI.  I  &  n.  Selections  from  Sivei'.s  firet  book. 
„  III.  Copies  of  Kakemonos. 

Fig.      I,  in  tho  Ethncgraphical  Museum,  Leiden. 
,,       II,  in  the  Zoological  Garden,  Rotterdam. 
„      III,  in  the  Royal  Ethn.,  Museum,  Munieh. 
Copies  of  Kakemono's  in  the  Ethnographical  Museum,  Leiden. 

„       „  „  in  the  Roy.  Ethn.  Museum,  Munieh. 

Fig.  1,  2  &  3  Copies  of  book  drawings,  Fig.  4  of  a  Kakemono;  all  in  the  Ethn.  Museum,  Leiden. 
VII.  Copies  of  Kakemonos  in  the  Ethn.  Museum,  Leiden. 
VIII-XIII.  Copy  of  a  panorama   ^  „  „  „ 

XIV.  Copy  of  a  Kakemono  in  the  British  Museum,  London. 

XV.  Selections  from  illustrations  of  a  book  in  the  Ethnographical  Museum,  Rotterdam. 
XVI  &  XVII.  Selections  from  the  illustrations  of  Yezo  Manga,  in  the  Grossherzogl.  Hess.  Museum, 

Darmstadt. 
XVIIl  (frontispiece)  &  XIX.  Copies  of  pictures  in  the  Museum  of  the  Roy.   Zoolog.   Society   „Natura 
Artis  Magistra",  Amsterdam. 


IV 
V. 
VI 


Textillustrations  pag.  20,  22,  23,  24,  25:  Seals  and  Sings  of  Kakemonos  etc. 
„    43  Atno  on  skates. 

„    56  &  57  Hairy  Ainu  Men  from  the  N.  E.  Coast  of  Yezo. 
,.    61  &  62  Rockinscriptions. 
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I.   WORKS   REFERRED   TO   IN   THE   TEXT,    IN   ABBREVIATED   FORM. 

Batchelor.  I.  .,,„,,,        /m  i- 

"Notes  on  thü  Ainu-  Ho  which  is  appended  "An  Ainu  Vocabulary' ) ,  by  J.  Batchelor.  (Tran.w.l,ow, 

"   of  Ihe  Asiatic  Socielij  of  Japan,  Vol.  X.,  Part  II.  1882,  pp.  206-251.) 
Batchelor'*  Ainu. 

'•Tlic  Ainu  of  .Tapan".  By  the  Rov.  John  Batchelor.  London,  1892. 

"""'"öome  Notes  on  the  Ainos",  by  A.  S.  Bickmoro;  lead  on  January  7th.  1868,  before  the  Ethnological 
Society  of  London,  and  printed  in  their  Transactions ,  Vol.  VII.,  1869,  pp.  16-26. 

Bird  (Missi. 

"Unbeaten  Tracks  in  .Japan,"  by  Isabella  L.  Bird,  2  Vols.,  London,  1880.  Vol.  IL 

Brauns.  Soe  Science. 

Bretschneider.  „         ,        <,,,.,./..«. 

■Uuber  das  Land  Fu  Sang".  By  E.  Bretschneider.  MitÜwÄlungen  der  Deutschen  Gesellschaft  für  Notar- 

und  Völkerkunde  Ostasiens,  Vol.  IL,  Yokohama,  1876-1880,  pp.  1-11. 

T^Description  of  the  Skeloton  of  an  Aino  Woman,  and  of  Throe  Skulls  of  Men  of  the  same  ra^e."   By 
Joseph  Barnard  Davis,  M.  D.  (Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  1867-8-9,  Vol.  Ul., 
pp.  21-40.) 
Ethnologie,  1879.  „    ,  .  .,j.  „  r.     rr  ■ 

,.   Zeitschrift  für  Ethnologie.  Vol.  XI  (1879).  Pages  241-234.  ".Japanische  Kjökkenniöddinger.    By  Hein- 
rich von  Siebold. 

^"^"iToartenlaube,  1880,  N».  22.  References  to  Ainos  of  Yesso  in  an  anonymous  article,  "Auf  der  Suche 
nach  Nordenskjöld." 

^^^OttoTenest's  account  of  «Kapitän  Jakobsen's  Reisen  im  Gebiete  der  GiUaken  und  auf  der  Insel  Sachalin." 

Globttii,  LUI,  pp.  25-31. 
Oonse. 

„    M.'Art  .Japonais,"  par  Louis  Gonse,  Paris,  1883,  p.  17. 
Hartmann. 

-Anthropoid  Apes".  By  Professor  Robert  Hartmann.  London,  1885. 

T  Article  on  "The  Ainos"  by  Lieut.  Swinton  C.  Holland,  R.  N.:  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute 

of  Gieat  Britain  and  Iroland ,  Vol.  III ,  pp.  233—244. 
John  (St.).  See  St.  John. 

^7'*°The  Hairy  Ainu  of  Japan."  An  article  «bitten  and  iUustrated  by  A.  Henry  Savage  Lander,  in  Black 
and  Wliite,  London,  Oct.  1,  1892. 


Leftvre  —  CoUignon. 

-L'Inscription  de  Temia  [Otaru],  döcouverte  par  le  Capitaine  Lefevre,  Contribution  ä  l'Etude  des  Ainos, 
p;ii'  le  Dr.  R.  CoUignon."  (Bevue  d' Ethnographie,  t.  YII,  n».  5,  sep.-oct.  1S88,  pp.  449-454). 
Martin  Wood.  (See  Wood). 
Hüne. 

-Notes  on  the  Koro-pok-gnru  or  Pit-Dwellers  of  Yezo  and  the  Kurile  Islands."  By  J.  Milne.  [Transactions 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  S.,  Part  IL,  Oct.  1882,  pp.  187-198. 
Horse. 

Professor  Morse,  in  Science  of  Sept.  9,  1892  gives  the  following  references  for  his  views  with  regard 
to  "a  pre-Aino  race  in  Japan":  —  "Traces  of  Early  Man  in  Japan"  (Nature,  London,  1877);  "Evidences 
of  Cannibalism  in  a  Nation  before  the  Alnos  in  Japan".  (Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  1878,  and  also  the  Tokio  Times);  "Traces  of  an  Early  Race  in  Japan" 
{Populär  Science  Monthly,  Janr.  1879);  Memoir  on  the  "Shell  Mounds  of  Omori,"  pubhshed  by  the 
üniversity  of  Tokio  in  1879;  and  an  article  in  the  American  Naturalist  of  Sept.  1880. 
Nippon. 

"Nippon.  Archiv  zur  Beschreibung  von  Japan".  Bearbeitet  von  Ph.  Fr.  von  Siebold.  Leiden ,  1852.  Vol. 
VL,  Part  Vn. 
Schlegel. 
„    -Fou-Sang  Kouo."  By  Professor  Gustave  Schlegel;  being  N».  1  of  his  "Prdblhms  Geographiques" ,  Leiden, 

E.  J.  Brill,  1892. 
,,  Synopsis  of  Japanese  books  on  Northern  Ainos.  (See  Vol.  II  of  "T'oung  pao",  Leiden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1891). 
Science. 
,,   Sdence  (Cambridge,  Mass,  U.S.),  18  January  1884.  Translation  of  paper  by  Professor  Brauns  of  Halle, 
on  "The  Ainos  of  Yezo",  contributed  to  the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society. 
Science.  Sept.  0,  1892.  fSee  Morse). 
Siebold  tPh.  Fr.  von).  See  "Nippon". 
Siebold — Vries. 
„    Discoveries  of  Maerten  Gerrits  Vries  in  the  East  and  North  of  Japan,  in  1643,  edited  by  P.  F.  von 
Siebold,  and  translated  into  English  by  F.  M.  Cowan;  Amsterdam  and  London,  1859. 
Siebold  (Heinrich  von).  See  Studien,  and  Ethnologie. 
Sivei  I  (or  Sivei  «). 
„    San-kok  tsu-ran  dsu  ki,  descriptio  trium  rognorum  (seil.  Jezo  [Yesso],  Liukiu  [Loo-choo]  atque  Tschaosim 
[Corea])  cum  adumbrationibus  et  mappis  4  geogr.  auct.  Fajasi  Sivei,  civi  Sewdatano  1785,  1  vol.  MS. 
(N».  174  in  the  Catalogue  of  1845  of  Ph.  Fr.  von  Siebold's  books  and  manuscripts,  Leiden.) 
Sivei  n,  (or  Sivei  b). 
„   Jezo  sju  wi  [or   "Collectanea  regarding  the  ATnos ')"],  notitiarum  Insulae  Jezo  supplementum  ,  1  vol. 
MS.  1786. 

(N°.  176  in  above  Catalogue;  bot  obtained  from  the  collection  of  van   Ov  er  nie  er  Fischer). 
Studien  (Heinrich  von  Siebold). 

„    Ethnologische  Studien  über  die  Aino  auf  der  Insel  Yesso,   von  Heinrich  von  Siebold;  Berlin,  1881. 
St.  John. 

.    "The  Wild  Coasts  of  Nipon,"  by  Captain  H.  C.  St.  John,  R.  N.      Edinburgh,  D.  Douglas,  1880. 
Tylor-Chamberlain. 
„    "Aino  Folk-Tales,"  by  Professor  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  with  Introduction  by  Professor  E.  B  Tylor. 
Privately  printed  for  the  Folk-Lore  Society.  (London),  1888. 
Vining. 

..    "An  Inglorious  Columbus".  By  Edward  P.  Vining.  New- York,  1885. 
Wood  (Martin). 

„    "The  Hairy  Men  of  Yesso".  By  W.  Martin  Wood,  Esq.  Read  Docomber  27,  1864,  before  the  Ethnological 
Society  of  London,  and  printed  in  their  Transactions,  Vol.  IV.,  London,  1866,  pp.  34 — 38. 


')  I  am  informed  by  Professor  Gustave  Schlegel  that  Sju  ivi  (which  may  be  phonetically  written  Hea-e) 
signities  „the  crab-people ,"  a  .Japanese  synonym  for  the  Ainos.  (It  occurs  as  "Hia"  on  p.  2pos<.,  note5.) 
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II.   LIST  OF  WORKS  RELATINQ  TO  THE  AINOS,  IN  ADDITION  TO  THOSE 
MENTIONED  IN  PRECEDING  SECTION.') 

Academy  ,  (Tho),  1887,  Aug.  0,  p.  91.  „Aro  tho  Alnos  tho  Aboriginea  of  Japan?"  By  F.  Victor  Dickins. 
„    1«88.  Fub.  18,  p,  110.  "Aiiui  fiiirytalos",  by  F.  Victor  Dickins. 
„    1888,  Nov.  10.,  p.  305.  "Ainu  liymiis,"   by  John  O'Noill. 
Aino'B  (liio).  Archiv  für  Püst  und  Toi.,  1890  pp.  207-210. 
Ander.on  (Wm.)  Deseriptivo  Ciitaloguo  of  collection  of  Japanoso  and  Chinese  drawings  in  the  British  Museum, 

Umdon,  1880,  8«.  At  p.  400  thore  is  a  referonco  to  the  Saghalien  group  reproducod  in  preaent  volume 
(Platt«  XIV). 
Appert   OeorgeiV  L'ilo  de  Y(5zo.  Un  essai  de  colonisation  japonaiso.  Rev.  de  geogr.  XIII  pp.  16— 2Ö&95-107. 
Anutichin.  (Siu*  Dr.  ]?obert  Brown).  Materialien  zur  Anthropologie  Ostasiens.  I  Der  Ainostaram.  Moskau,  1876. 

t'omparo  Russ.  Revue  N.  10. 
Art  Journal.  Vol.  40,  p.  285.  "Ainu  Ornaments." 
Ausland  (Das),  1888,  pp.  881-886.  "Das  häusliche  Leben  der  Ainu,"  von  J.  K.  Goodrich. 

iss'.i,  pp.  IOC)— 109  and  pp.  131-1.34.  "Da.s  Familienleben  und  die  Religion  der  Ainu,"  von  J.  K. Goodrich. 

(.\  liriff  Ribliograpliy  is  apponded  to  Ulis  article.) 
Batcholor  (Bev.  J.).  Aino-Entrlish-Jupanese  Dictionary  and  Grammar.  Tokyo,  1889  (London,  Trübner).  See  also 

Trans.  Asiatic  Soc.  Japan;  Lüeralurc  College  of  Japan;  Folk-Lore  Journal. 
BäU  (Dr.).  See  M'üthdlunrien  d.  Deutxchm  Geaelhch.  für  Natk.  u.  Vlkk.  Oslasiem. 
Bickerton.  See  Dr.  Kobert  Brown. 
Black.  Ibid. 
Blakiston.  Ibid. 

Brauns.  See  Zeitschrift  für  Volkskunde. 

Bretschneider  (E.!.  See  Miltheilungen  d.  Dtsch.  Gesellsch.  f.  N.  j<.  V.  Ostasiens. 
Brown.    Di.  Kobert.)  «The  Peoples  of  the  World,"  Vol.  IV.  pp.  307-312.  This  account  is  chietty  based  upon 

Professor  Braun's  writings,  but  reference   is  also  made  to  the  following,  inter  alia  —  Mr.  Bickerton, 

Capt.  Blakiston,  R.  A.,   Professor  Rein  ("Japan",  1884),  Black  (Young  .Japan,   1881),  Reid  ("Japan", 

1881),  Anutscliin  and  De  Rosny.  Also  to  the  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Geograpliical  Society,  Vol.  XLII 

(187'2),  p.  80,"  and  to  vocabularies  compiled  by  Davidoff;  Klaproth ,  Dobrotwoi-sky ,  Pfizmaier  and  othcrs. 
Chamberlain  (B.  H.)  See  Folk-Lore  Journal,  Literature  College;  Transact.  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan. 
Chamberlain  (B.  H.)  Aino  folkteles.  With  introduction  by  Edw.  B.  Tylor.  Privately  printed  for  the  Folk  Lore 

Sucii.'tv.  London.  1888. 
Christian  (The)  at  Work.  (New- York  periodical)  1888,  p.  658,  "Something  about  the  Alnos." 
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"Scarcely  any  primitive  folk  are  now  in  existence;  soon  there  will  be  none",  says 
M.  Elie  Reclus,  in  a  volume  devoted  to  the  consideiation  of  such  people.  The  general 
correctness  of  this  Statement  cannot  be  questioned,  -  although,  in  one  sense,  it  is  not 
accurate.  For  the  most  "primitive  folk"  now  in  existence  are  highly  civilized  when  com- 
pared  with  their  predecessors ;  and  therefore  truly  "primitive  folk"  no  longer  exist.  But  of 
the  relative  accuracy  of  M.  Reclds's  dictum  there  can  be  not  doubt.  And  of  existing  races, 
none  bear  more  distinctly  the  traces  of  an  ancient  and  humble  origin  than  the  Ainos  of 
Saghalien  and  the  northern  Islands  of  Japan. 
"  "The  first  Impression  which  the  Ainos  made  upon  me" ,  writes  an  eminent  Student  of 
the  race '),  "brought  vividly  before  me  the  picture  of  man  during  the  period  known  as  the 
Stone  Age,  as  one  is  accustomed  to  conceive  him.  When  one  sees  them,  clad  in  skin  or 
bark,  in  fi-ont  of  their  miserable  huts,  making  vessels  of  clay  without  any  artificial  aid, 
or,  in  some  fertile  hollow  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  engaged  in  holing  out  weeds  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  deer's-horn,  instead  of  a  metal  implement,  or  cutting  down  their  corn  with 
a  Sharp  mussel-shell  in  place  of  a  knife,  one  sees  in  reality  the  picture  only  dimly  visible 
to  our  fancy  of  Man's  first  struggle  for  existence  in  olden  times. 

The  strong-boned ,  thickset  franie,  on  a  average  greater  than  that  ni  li.l-  Japanese, 
especially  as  regards  the  females;  the  long  disordered  hair,  the  streng  beard,  the  garment« 
of  deer-skin  (with  or  without  the  hair)  or  of  the  bark  of  trees,  the  naked  feet,  the  ears 
adorned  with  great  ear-rings,  the  abundant  tattooing  on  the  mouth,  hands,  and  arras  of 
the  women  and  girls,  -  all  these  make  the  [.icture  perfectly  coraplete". 

A  similar  opinion  had  been  expressed  a  Century  earlier  by  the  celebrated  Japanese 
reforraer,  Fäyasi  Sivei»),  of  Sendai,  who,  writing  about  the  year  1785,  says:  -  "Even 
at  the  present  day  the  Ainos  are  like  the  people  of  prehistoric  times.  They  have  neither 
coinage,  merchandise,  letters,  nor  chronology.  Their  only  arts  are  eating,  drinking,  and 
the  indulgence  of  the  sexual  aflfections.  They  are  indeed  ignorant  and  barbarous,  because 
they   produce  no  wise  men  who  should  teach  and  instruct  them.    It  would  seem  that  the 

')  Heinrich  von  Siebold,  Studien,  8.  (For  explanation  of  abbreviated  references  see  preftxed  list). 

>  Exc5  for  theTubstitition  of  "y"  for  "j",  I  höre  follow  tho  approved  Dutch  «peUmg  of  th.s  name. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  writo  it  "Hayäshi  Shaihi",  accorduig  to  Englisli  phonetics.  Ono  Japanese 
gentleman  has  wiittcn  it  for  nie  "Kohei". 

I.  A.  f.  E.  Bd  IV.  Suppl.  Mac  Ritchie. 
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people  of  all  lands ,  whether  of  Japan ,  of  Corea ,  of  China ,  or  of  the  Netheilands ,  must 
have  at  one  time  been  like  the  Ainos;  but  these  nations  have  achieved  civilization  through 
the  guidance  and  Instruction  of  wise  men  during  the  course  of  many  thousands  of  years , 
and  by  a  gradual  process  of  development.  But  no  one  has  ever  heard  that  the  Ainos  have 
at  any  time  produced  a  great  man.  This,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  their  extremely  exciusive 
natui-e.  And  since  there  is ,  therefore ,  no  prospect  of  their  ever  producing  a  great  man , 
it  is  essential  that  the  neighbouring  peo])le  fthe  Japanese]  should  introduce  civilization, 
and  should  educate  them  in  the  moral  iife,  and  train  them  in  the  arts  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  This  is  the  aim  of  all  religions,  such  as  Shin-tu-ism,  Buddhism,  or  Con- 
fucianism"  '). 

These  are  the  words  of  a  remarkably  able  and  advanced  Japanese,  who,  moreover, 
held  a  much  higher  opinion  of  the  Arnos  than  did  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  by 
whom  they  were  ranked  as  on  a  level  with  the  brutes.  Yet  even  this  advocate  of  the 
Arnos  regarded  them  as  a  people  who  had  never  risen  above  the  most  primitive  grade  of 
civilization.  This  evidence  is  important,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  writer  of  the  present 
day  expresses,  on  the  contrary,  his  opinion  that  they  were  once  much  more  civilized  than 
they  now  are ').  And  the  Arnos  themselves  speak  of  their  former  greatness  ^).  It  is  beyond 
a  doubt  that  they  once  occupied  a  much  wider  area  than  their  present  territory,  and  that 
they  were  formerly  numerous  and  powerful.  Yet  this  does  not  necessarilj^  indicate  that 
they  were  less  barbarous. 

The  foUowing  Statements  relating  to  their  history  and  habitat  are  taken  from  Heinrich 
VON  Siebold's  Studien.  "The  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Yesso  or  Hokkaido,  of  the 
Southern  parts  of  the  Island  of  Saghalien  or  Krafto,  and  of  the  Kurile  Islands  as  far  as 
48°  north  latitude,  call  themselves  -'Aino";  which  signifies  ,,human  being"  or  "man". 
They  have  also  a  Jinguistic  connection  with  the  people  of  Kamchatka  on  the  north ,  and 
of  the  Amoor  district  on  the  west ;  which  possibly  indicates  some  degree  of  kinship  *).  And 
the  fact  that  traces  of  their  speech  survive  in  the  topography  of  Nippon  or  Japan  Proper 
would  of  itself  denote  that  their  southern  boundary  once  extended  to  the  south  of  the 
Island  of  Yesso,  even  if  we  did  not  know  from  history  that  this  was  actually  the  case. 
(Studien,  pp.  6  and  12). 

The  earliest  mention  of  this  people  is  stated  to  occur  in  the  Chinese  chronicles  of  the 
HAN-dynasty  (189  B.  C.  —  30  A.  D.),^)  where  they  are  referred  to  as  a  very  hairy  race 
living  on  the  other  side  of  the  East  Sea ,  that  is  to  say ,  in  Japan  ^).  They  are  believed 
to  be  the  people  visited  by  a  Japanese  traveller  in  the  year  97  A.  D. ,  of  whom  the  men 
were  "warlike  and  streng",  and  both  sexes  were  accustomed  to  tattoo  their  bodies  and  to 

>)  SiVEi,  I.  ^Science. 

')  Mabtin  Wood  says  that  "thoy  cherisli  tlio  remembrance  tliat  their  forefathers  wero  once  the  equals, 
if  not  the  masters  of  the  Japaneso". 

■•)  This  might  also  be  held  to  be  indicated  by  customs  such  as  the  use  of  a  certain  broed  of  dogs  for 
drawing  sledges,  and  the  practice  of  dwclling  in  oarth-pits  during  winter,  both  of  which  customs  are  com- 
mon to  the  people  of  Kamchatka  and  to  Ainos. 

»)  In  this  connection,  rrofessor  Schlegel  has  favoured  nie  with  the  following  note:  ''The  earliest 
mention  of  the  "Hia",  or  Ainos  is  in  the  annals  of  the  T'ANo-dynasty ,  whon  some  of  these  people  came 
with  a  Japanese  embassy  to  China,  in  the  year  650.  The  Shan-hai  King  or  "Classic  of  mountains  and 
seas"  mentions  the  Mao  j in  or  Hairy  Men,  and  the  commentary  says  that  four  of  these  people  wero  found 
in  the  year  310  of  our  era  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  China.  Earlier  mention  is  not  found,  and  I  don't 
know  how  von  Siebold  came  to  say  that  they  were  known  during  the  HAN-dynasty.  They  are  neither 
mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the  former  HAN-dynasty  B.  C.  236  to  A.  D.  24,  nor  in  those  of  the  later 
HAN-dynasty,  A.  D.  25-220".  «)  Studien,  6. 
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wear  tlif  hair  tiwl  iip  in  a  topknoti).  They  are  distinctly  recognizable  ixa  the  "savages" 
wlio,  inhabiting  the  northern  portioii  of  a'\\>\»m  during  tlie  fourtli  «mtury,  ropeatedly 
invadod  tlio  toiritories  of  thoir  JapaneHe  neiglibours  on  the  soutli ').  Japanese  hi.story  shows 
tliat  the  Ainos  retained  their  hold  of  the  nurtli  ijortion  of  the  main  island  (down  to  36« 
north  latitude)  as  recently  a.s  the  seventh  Century,  that  region  being  described  in  tAd 
Japanese  maps  as  "the  country  of  the  savages"  {"Yebimi  m  Jami")^).  Indeed,  Mr.  Hei.vhich 
VON  SiKUoLD  is  inciined  to  beUove  that,  at  a  more  recent  period  still,  they  were  found  in 
even  more  southern  parts,  -  as  far  south  as  Tokio*).  In  fact,  although  no  longer  existing 
in  Nippen  as  a  distinct  people,  it  cannot  bo  s;iid  that  they  have  been  annihilated  in 
that  island;  for  not  only  are  there  yet,  as  already  stated,  reminiscences  of  their  language 
still  disturnible,  but,  further,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  pea.sant  cla-ss  of  Japan 
differ  from  those  of  the  aristocratic  race  in  several  j^oints  which  suggest  that  the  former 
inherit  a  share  of  Aino  l>lood '). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  Century,  however,  the  Japanese  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  straits  and  planting  themselves  on  the  south-western  coasts  of  Yesso.  For  the  Statement 
that  in  the  year  729  the  Japanese  Settlements  in  that  district  were  completely  destroyed 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  Ainos  shows  that  the  latter  people  (in  spite  c.f  this  temporary 
triumph)  were  yielding  ground  to  the  race  that  ultimately  subdued  them ").  But  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1000  that  they  were  fairly  driven  out  of  Nippon '').  And  Yesso  itself  appears 
to  have  been  (|uite  an  independent  country  throughout  the  twelfth  Century,  if  there betruth 
in  the  accounts  which  state  that  Yoshitsune,  the  exiled  brother  of  the  Shogun-emperor , 
found  there  a  refuge;  and  indeed  became  the  friend  and  lawgiver  of  the  Ainos,  who  now 
revere  bis  memory  as  that  of  a  god »).  The  absolute  subjugation  of  the  Ainos  by  the  now 
dominant  race  seems  only  to  have  been  attained  after  a  conflict  ot  many  centuries,  as  it 
is  stated  that  the  former  still  struggled  for  independence  down  to  the  year  1680»).  Indeed, 
when  SivEi  was  writing  in  1785,  he  did  not  regard  Yesso  as  a  part  of  "Japan".  And  even 
yet,  the  Ainos  of  northern  Japan  and  of  öaghalien,  although  quite  under  the  sway  ..f  thn 
Japanese  and  the  Russian  Governments,  still  retain  much  of  their  individuality. 

With  regard  to  the  earliest  home  of  these  people,  it  seems  evident  that  whether  or 
not  H.  VON  Siebold  is  right  in  bis  theory  that  they  migrated  from  the  north-eastern 
raainland  of  Asia  .  to  the  adjacent  archipelagoes  on  the  east  and  south-east '») ,  they  have 
at  any  rate  occupied  the  whole  of  the  region  thus  indicated ,  at  one  time  or  another. 

Although  the  object  of  the  present  paper  is  not  to  rehearse  at  length  the  account.-  ui 
writers  eminently  well  qualified  by  personal  experience  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  this 
subject,  but  rather  to  present  for  future  study  a  series  of  Japanese  pictures ,  here  reproduced 
for  the  ftrst  time  in  one  coUeetion,  it  is  yet  necessary  to  make  several  preliminary  quo- 
tations  with  reference  to  the  outward  appearance  of  this  race. 

')  Studien,  7.  This  description,  however,  seems  rather  indicative  of  an  Eskimo-likeracethanofthe  Aln.is, 
who  do  not  wear  the  top-knot,  and  among  whom  tattooing  is  conüned  totlicfemale  sex.  (Vi de  Studien,  p.  lo). 

>)  Studien  ,  35.        ')  Studien ,  (i ,  7 ,  and  12.        -)  Studien,  7.        »)  Studien,  12.        »j  Studien,  35. 

')  Ethnologie,  1879,  233.  „  „        _    .    .  u 

0)  Studien,  27-8.  -  Miss  Bikd,  71,  04-5.  "The  ATnos  themselves",  says  Miss  Bibd,  "assert  that  he 
taught  tluir  fathers  tho  arts  of  civiiization,  with  letters  and  numbers,  and  gave  them  righteous  iaws,  and 
he  is  woisliipped  by  many  of  tiiein  under  a  name  wiiich  signilies  Master  of  the  Law."  It  is  added  that 
the  Atnos  subsequently  lost  this  acquired  civiiization.  If  these  accounts  be  correct,  they  might  explam 
the  belief  held  by  some ,  that  the  Ainos  were  once  more  civilized  than  now. 

»)  Studien,  7.  -  Martin  Wood  places  their  "final  subjugation"  at  "the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
Century".  '•)  Studien,  13. 


Of  the  striking  characteristic  which  has  made  them  known  by  such  naraes  as  "the 
Hairy  Men  of  Yesso",  "the  all-hairy  men",  "the  Hairy  Kuriles",  something  may  first  be 
Said.   As  to  their  extreme  hairiness  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  some  writers  assert  that 
this  has  been  greatly  exaggerated ,   both   by  Japanese  and  by   Europeans,  and   that  the 
reason  why  so  much  has  been  made  of  this  feature  is  that  the  Japanese ,  being  themselves 
a  smooth-skinned  race ,  have  always  been  much  Struck  with  the  shaggy  appearance  of  the 
Arnos.  And  that  many   Europeans  are  just  as  hairy  as  Arnos,  and  are  themselves  prac- 
tically   "Ainos"   in   the  sight  of  the  Japanese.  ,,To  this  day  they  [the  Japanese]  call  Euro- 
peans 'Ketoqui',  meaning  'hairy  strangers  from  afar"").  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  truth 
in   this  assertion ,  as  H.   von  Siebold  himself  recognizes «) ;  and  the  hirsute  appearance  of 
many  Europeans  is  not  so  much  realised  by  us  as  it  would  be  if  we  did  not  wear  clothes. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  distinct  and  remarkable  kinship  visible  between  Ainos  and  Europeans  3). 
But,   in  spite  of  all  this,  it  seeras  indubitable  that  the  hairiness  of  the  Ainos,  as  a  race, 
greatly  exceeds  the  hairiness  of  Europeans ,   as  an   agglomeration  of  races.  That  smooth- 
skinned   Chinese  and  Japanese  writers   should  always  have  referred  to  the  Ainos  as  "the 
hairy  people"  is  easily   understood.   But   the  fact  that  the  earliest  European  traveller 
also"  remarks  upon  this  characteristic  is  clear  proof  that  he  regarded  them  as  distinctly 
sui-passing  Europeans  in  this  respect.  This  traveller  was  a  Portuguese  missionary  who 
visited  the  Arnos  in  1565,  and  who  speaks  of  them  as  "very  wild"  and  „strikingly  hairy"  *). 
Again,    "an  ambassador  from  the  English   Company  at  the  court  of  Yedo  in  1613,  John 
Saris"',  was  informed  that  they  were  "very  rough  and  hairy  all  over  their  bodies,  just  like 
baboons  and  apes"  %  It  is  true  that  he  had  not  seen  them  himself,  and  that  he  received 
this   Information  from  a  Japanese,   but   the  latter  was  aware  that  he  was  speaking  to  a 
European ,  and  must  have  been  quite  familiär  with  the  appearance  of  Europeans ,  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that  he  regarded   the  hairiness   of  the  Arnos  as  greatly  exceeding  that  ot 
Europeans,    and    indeed    as   being   equivalent  to  the   shagginess  of  "baboons  and  apes". 
Caron,   again,  a  Dutch  trader  of  1639-40,  repeats  a  Statement  to  the  effect  that  some 
parts  of  Yezo  were  "inhabited  by  a  people  with  hairy  bodies,  wearing  long  hair  and  beards"  s). 
The  description  given  to  Saris  quite  accords  with  the  expression  "hommes  velus" ,  or  "furry 
men",   quoted  by  H.  von  Siebold,  who  cites^)  Broughton's  Statement  that  "their  bodies 
are  nearly   quite  covered  with  long  black  hair,  and  in  some  cases  this  is  also  observable 
among  tlie  children".   Other  modern  writers  furnish  similar  evidence.    "These  aborigenes", 
says  one  of  them«),  are   named   "Ainos",  or  "Mosinos",  the  "all-hairy  people",  this  last 
being  a  Japanese  term  which   marks  their  chief  physical  peculiarity . . .  The  uncouthness 
and  wildness  of  their  aspect   is  calculated   at  flrst  to  strike  a  stranger  with  dismay  or 
repugnance.    Esau   himself  could  not  have  been  a  more  hairy  man  than  are  these  Ainos. 
The  hair  on  their  heads  forras  an  enormous  bush ,  and  it  is  thick  and  matted.   Their  beards 

are  very  thick  and  long,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  face  is  covered  with  hair Their 

hands  and  arms,  and,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  their  bodies,  are  covered  with  an  abnor- 
mal profusion  of  hair."  Another  writer  remarks:  "Their  chief  peculiarity  is  their  great 
abundance  of  haii-,  not  only  on  the  head  and  face,  but  over  the  whole  body.  Their  heads 
are  thick  and  shaggy.  The  hair  on  the  head  is  worn  so  long  that  it  reaches  their  Shoulders 
and  mingles  with  their   beards.    This,   according  to   tradition,   was   the   custom  of  their 

')  Holland,  244.        2)  Studien,  9.        ')  See  pp.,  post.       ")  Studien,  6.        ")  Siebold- Vbies,  101. 
6)  Siebold-Vries,  103.        ")  Studien,  9.        *)  Martin  Wood. 


eaiiiest  ancest(3is ....  Tliuir  liair  is  coarso  aiid  .stiaight" ').  "The  Alnos  as  a  lace" ,  observes 
Lieut.  Holland,  "are  decidedly  more  hairy  tlian  aiiy  people  I  have  met;  by  'more  liairy' 
I  mean  tliat  thoro  is  a  gieater  aliundance,  that  it  grows  more  freely  over  the  whole  body, 
and  that  it  is  coai-ser  aml  lon^ier  than  is  usiiai.  It  is  possibie  that  an  European  might 
here  and  there  be  found  with  nearly  or  iiuit^s  a.s  much  hair  on  his  body,  but  it  would  lie 
an  isoiated  case,  and  not  to  be  met  witli  every  day,  as  it  is  in  Yezo" «).  At  aiiother  jilace, 
he  says:  "their  bodies  are  also  covered  witli  coarse  hair  in  sunicient  quantity  to  give  them 
a  darker  appe;irance  than  if  it  were  wanting;  it  grows  profusely  on  the  breast,  arms, 
and  iegs  below  the  knee,  and  in  .some  of  the  more  hairy  men  I  have  even  .seen  it  grow 
duwn  the  liackbone" '),  Miss  Bird's  testimony  is  t(i  tlie  same  effect*).  "There  is  frcquently 
a  liaevy  gruwtli  of  stitt"  luiir  on  the  ehest  and  limbs".  "The  bodies,  and  speciaily  the 
limbs,  of  many  are  covered  witli  short,  bristly  hair.  I  have  .seen  two  boys  whose  backs 
are  covered  with  fiir  as  fine  and  soft  as  that  of  a  cat".  Of  one  of  the  men  (who,  however, 
it  must  be  explained,  was  regarded  by  this  lady  as  an  exceptionnally  hairy  specimen)  she 
remarks  thus:  -  "At  a  deep  river  called  the  Nopkobets,  we  were  ferried  by  an  Aino 
completely  covered  with  hair,  whieh  on  his  Shoulders  was  wavy  like  that  of  a  retriever, 
and  rendorod  clothing  quite  needless  either  for  covering  or  warmth.  A  w:ivv.  Maik  he.ird 
rijipled  nearly  to  his  waist  over  his  furry  ehest." 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  accounts  last  quoted  are  those  of  modern  writers. 
Because  the)-e  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ainos  of  to-day  are  to  some  extent 
modilications  of  their  forellithers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  and  that  the 
extremely  hirsute  specimens ,  though  exceptional  nowadays ,  are  really  the  purest  represen- 
tatives  of  the  stock.  And  that,  as  one  writer  states,  their  hairiness  "was  much  stronger 
in  earlier  tiraes"  %  With  the  following  extract  from  H.  vox  Siküold  I  shall  conelude  the 
references  to  this  special  peculiarity. 

"The  mon  are  remarkably  hireute,  with  heavy  beards  often  a  foot  and  a  quarter  long,  hair  growing 
long  on  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  and  bushy  eyebrows,  wliich  grow  in  a  line  so  tliat  tliey  are  joined  into 
one.  Tlie  breast,  back,  arms  and  Iegs  of  most  of  the  men  are  also  completely  hair>',  though  I  have  seen 
many  individuals  not  more  hirsute  than  many  Europeans.  I  have  often  seen  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  having 
the  back  and  the  nape  of  the  neck  covered  with  a  hghthued,  far-like  hair.  The  bushy  heads  of  hair  of 
the  women  are  also  remarkable,  and  speciaily  so  is  the  union  of  their  eyebrows"«). 

The  peculiarity  last  named  is  also  referred  to  by  Miss  Bird:  "The  eyebrows  are  füll, 
and  form  a  straight  line  nearly  across  the  face"  7).  And  the  Japanese  pictures  here  repro- 
duced  insist  very  strongly  upon  this  characteristic »).  Both  in  this  respect,  and  with  regard 
to  the  shagginess  of  their  bodies,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  Japanese  pictures  are 
practically  in  agreement  with  the  accounts  of  European  travellers.  Exaggeration  there  may  be 
(although  this  is  by  no  means  certain ,  if  the  pictures  are  old  and  portray  the  A'inos  when 
their  hairiness  "was  much  stronger"  than  now).  But  at  least  these  two  details  are  regarded 


«)  BiCKMORE,  21.        1)  Holland,  244.        ')  Ibid.,  234. 

*)  Miss  Bird,  9,  75,  and  107.        ')  GenestJakobse.n ,  29.        •)  Studien,  9.        -t  Miss  Bikd,  .o. 

»)  The  AVnos  are  not  the  only  people  so  distinguished.  "M.  Paul  Ckampel,  a  Frcncli  explorer,  has 
givon  an  interesting  aecount  of  the  Bagayas,  a  pi^'iny  race  inhabiting  the  gveat  forests  north  of  Ogowö, 
who  appear  to  be  related  to  the  Wambuttis  of  Stanlcy's  expedition.  Thcy  live  annmg  the  M'fangs,  to 
whom  thev  are  in  a  measure  subject.  The  Bagayas  hunt  ivory  for  the  M'fangs  and  receive  manioo  and 
bananas  in  oxchange.  The  M'fangs  are  about  5  fl.  9  in.  to  C  ft.  high,  whereas  the  Bagayas  are  4  ft.  7  m. 
The  latter  are  stout  and  muscular,  of  yellow-brown  skin,  with  prominent  supercilian,'  ridge,  continuous, 
bushy  eyebrows,  and  projecting  rlicck  bonos.  Their  Iegs  are  crooked,  and  their  predominant  expressioa 
is  one  of  fear".  (London.  Globe,  March  20;  1891). 
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as  striking  and  remarkable  not  only  by  Japanese  artists,  but  also  by  European  writers. 

With  regard  to  the  complexion  of  the  Ainos,  the  evidence  varies  greatly.  The  des- 
cription  given  to  John  Saris,  in  löl3  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yezo  was:  "The  men  there 
are  wlüte  and  well  made,  but  very  rough  and  haiiy  all  over  their  bodies"  ')•  De  Angelis, 
writing  in  1622,  describes  them  as  "raore  inclining  in  colour  to  white  than  brown"-). 
Another  traveller  of  the  seventeenth  Century ,  Vries  ,  indicates  several  of  the  natives  of 
Saghalien  whose  complexion  was  white.  Vries,  however,  says  of  the  Ainos  generally 
that  the  men  have  "yellow  skin",  and  that  "the  women  are  not  so  brown  as  the 
men'".  Nevertheless,  he  distinctly  says  that  "the  children  are  (luite  white  when  brought 
into  the  world"^).  Perhaps  the  modern  writer*)  who  speaks  of  the  Ainos  as  „men  of 
white  complexion  and  furry  skins"  is  only  echoing  the  words  of  Saris  in  1613.  And 
yet  a  very  recent  traveller  remarks:  "The  Saghalien  aborigenes  are  somewhat  whiter 
in  complexion  than  those  of  Yezo"  °).  Another  modern  writer  6)  also  says  of  the  Ainos  in 
general :  "The  natural  colour  of  their  skins  is  s  o  m  e  w  h  a  t  p  a  1  e  r  than  that  of  the 
Japanese,  but  it  is  bronzed  by  their  constant  exposure".  Professor  Brauns,  of  Halle, 
reports  them  as  not  dark  people. 

Many  of  the  quotations  about  to  be  made,  however,  indicate  a  really  dark-skiniied 
people.  Speaking  of  the  Ainos  as  a  whole,  Miss  Bird  states  that  "in  complexion  they 
resemble  the  peoples  of  Spain  and  Southern  Italy"  7).  "The  skin  has  the  Italian  olive 
tint,  but  in  most  cases  is  thin,  and  light  enough  to  show  the  changes  of  colour  in  the 
cheek"8).  of  the  women  she  says:  "Their  complexions  are  lighter  than  those  of  tlie  men. 
There  are  not  many  here  [Biratori,  Yezo]  even  as  dark  as  our  European  brünettes"'*). 
These  Statements  agree  with  the  accounts  of  Heinrich  von  Siebold  and  Lieut.  Holland. 
The  former  says^")  that  the  complexion  of  the  men  is  "reddish  brown",  and  that  the 
women  and  children  are  somewhat  fairer:  "complexion  of  a  dark  ruddy  hue",  reports 
the  latter").  Another  account  describes  them  as  "dark  brown"  i^).  And,  although  Miss 
BiRD  speaks  of  the  generality  of  them  as  of  an  olive  colour,  yet  she  points  to  one  section 
of  the  race  (those  living  at  Lebunge)  differing  in  several  respects  from  the  others,  and 
darker  m  complexion:  "Their  skins  are  as  swarthy  as  those  of  Bedaween"^^). 
"La  Perodse  says  the  colour  of  his  A'ino  visitors  was  as  dark  as  that  ofAlgerines, 
or  of  other  people  of  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Broughton  says,  they  are  of  a  light  copper- 
colour;  but  von  Krusexsterx  asser ts  that  they  are  almost  black.  Lieut.  Habersham 
speaks  more  deflnitely:  'We  saw  several  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  and  these 
were  all  of  a  dark  brownish-black,  with  one  exception;  which  exception  was  a  male 
adult,  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  half-breed' "  i*).  From  the  monograph  containing  these 
references  I  also  extract  the  following:  —  "von  Krusenstern  says,  their  women  obtain 
by  their  coal-black  hair  hanging  down. their  necks,  the  dark  colour  of  their  faces, 
their  lips  stained  with  blue,  tattooed  hands  and  great  dirt,  a  sinister  appearance;  although 
their  behaviour  is  very  modest,  and  in  every  expression  betrays  something  dignitted".  And 
the  Statement  of  an  American  writer  (Dr.  Hawks)  is  also  quoted ,  -  who  says  of  the 
Volcano  Bay  Ainos;  —  "their  colour  is  quite  dark,  and  their  hair  black  and  course"^'). 

From   these   various  references,   then,   it  will  be  seen  that  all  shades  of  complexion , 


<)  Siebold- Veies,  101.  =)  Ibid.,  99.  ')  Ibid.  105  and  112.  ■•)  Gonse.  *)  LEPiäVKE-CoLLiGNON ,  450. 
6)  Maktin  Wood.  -)  Miss  Bird,  9.  ')  Ibid.,  75.  »)  Ibid.,  78.  '»)  Studien,  9.  ")  Holland,  234. 
''-)  Gartenlaube,  354.        "j  Miss  Bikd,  144.        '•*)  Davis,  35.        ")  Davis,  36  and  39. 
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iR.ni  wliite  to  "almost  black",  luive  been  assigned  to  tlie  Alnos.  Either  tlie  travellers  have, 
in  rnany  cases,  been  quite  at  fault,  or  elsje  the  Alnos  are  a  hetorogeneous  people.  This 
is  very  likely.  Still,  if  one  wt-re  to  decide  upon  the  average  complexi.m  of  the  whole 
liice  one  would  seloct  the  Mark  ruddy  hue"  <.f  Holland  and  the  younger  Siebold,  not 
only'  because  the  latter  authority  is  eminently  qualilled  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  Uns 
subiect  but  also  because  the  generality  of  the  Japanese  pictures  bear  out  this  description. 
In  some  of  these,  it  is  true,  the  Alnos  are  painted  black  or  dark  grey;  but  these  pictures 
are  in  an  inferior  style  of  art,  on  a  sniall  scale,  and  without  detail,  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  swarthy  colour  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  effect  produced»),  at  a  distance, 
l)y  the  black  hair  with  which  tlieir  bodies  are  covered. 

There  is  less  ditterence  of  .ipinion  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  hair.  H.  von  Siebold 
States  that  it  is  "niostly  dark-brown  or  black"  (and  sometiraes  "curly")').  "Their  bodies 
are  nearly  quite  covered  with  long  black  hair",  says  Brouohton  =>).  Martin  Wood  descnbes 
it  as  "generally  dark  in  colour".  "Their  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes  are  very  thick,  and, 
like  their  hair  and  beards,  of  a  jet  black  tili  past  middle  lifo,  when,  as  with  us,  it 
becomes  gray,  and  in  extreme  old  age  changes  to  white"*).  "Hair  black",  is  Lieutenant 
HoiLAND's  evidence');  as  is  also  that  of  Captain  Jakobsen«).  "All  of  them  have  absolutely 
black  hair,  says  another  writer^).  Miss  Bird  states  that  "the  hair  is  jet  black"«).  The 
only  conflicting  evidence  1  have  found  in  connection  with  this  detail  occurs  in  Dr.  Collionon's 
account  of  Captain  Lefevre's  researches ;  and  although  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  discre- 
pancy  as  based  ujx.n  a  linguistic  misunderstanding,  I  give  the  reference  here.  Dr.  Collionon 
States  that  many  travellers  having  affirmed  that  the  Alnos  were  red-  or  russet-haired  [r  o  u  x], 
other  travellers,  influenced  by  their  example,  State  that  "some  Alnos  are  reported  to  be 
red-haired" ,  although  these  latter  travellers  had  theraselves  only  encountered  black-haired 
Alnos  However,  the  result  of  enquiries  made  by  M.  Lefevre  at  ray  request  show  that 
all  have  absolutely  black  hair  and  dark  eyes"»).  This  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen, 
I  believe,  from  a  confusion  between  the  "reddish-brown"  complexion  and  the  colour  of  the 
hair.    All   the  Japanese  pictures  agree  with   the  Statement  that  the  hair  in   youth  and 

middle  life  is  jet  black. 

The  "dark  eyes"  just  spoken  of  are  referred  to  by  other  writers.  The  eye^^  are  large, 
tolerably  deeply  set,  and  very  beautiful,  the  colour  a  rieh  liquid  brown,  the  expression 
singularly  soft,  and  the  eyelashes  long,  silky,  and  abundant".  Miss  Bird,  whose  descrip- 
tion this  is,  and  who  admires  many  of  the  Arno  characteristics,  speaks  again  of  „the  soft 
li"ht  of  their  mild,  brown  eyes",  and  "the  softness  in  the  dreamy  brown  eyes"  '»)-  „Mild 
dirk  eyes",  reports  another  writer");  "eyes  dark,  often  black",  is  the  testimonyof  another '^ 
As  early  as  the  year  1643,  their  "black"  eyes  had  been  noticed  b-y  the  voyager  Vries  ^. 
,.The  women  of  the  Alnos",  remarks  Captain  Jakobsen,  referring  to  the  Saghalien  brauch 
öf  the  race,  „are  throughout  rauch  prettier  than  those  of  their  neighbours,  the  Giliaks, 
and  they  are  remarkable  for  their  large,  black  eyes,  with  long  eyelashes,  having  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  Mongolian  type,  but  recalling  rather  the  Hindu  women'  ♦). 
All  these  accounts  agree;  and,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  pictures,  they  contirm 

')  And  referred  to  by  Lieut.  Holland  (234).  =)  Studien,_14-lp.  •)  Quoted  at  p.  9  of  Studien. 
*\  BicKMORE  "1  ')  Holland,  234.  «)  GenestJakobsen,  27.  ')  LefevrkCollionos ,  4o  •  •)  Miss 
BiKD  a  •;  LEKEvuE-CoLLioNoi  ,401.  '")  Miss  BiBD,  74,  76  and  77.  ")  Mabtin  Wood.  ".  HoLLA^^), 
234.  '     ")  SieboldVkies,  105.        "i  Oenest-Jakobsen,  27. 
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the  Statements  of  the  travellers.  The  A'ino  eye  is  one  of  the  many  characteristics  that 
distinctly  mark  off  this  race  from  their  Japanese  conquerors ,  and  Miss  Bird  stiongly 
contrasts  it  with  "the  feeble  eyelids,  the  elongated  eyes,  the  sloping  eyebrows"  of  the 
latter  race.  Among  the  Ainos,  remarks  this  lady,  "the  fold  of  integument  which  conceals 
the  Upper  eyelids  of  the  Japanese  is  never  to  be  met  with.  The  features,  expression,  and 
aspect,  are' European  rather  than  Asiatic" ').  H.  von  Siebold  observes  as  foUows:  "The 
Äinos'' eyes  are  of  ordinary  [i.  e.,  European]  size,  and  manly  in  expression,  in  which 
respect,  and  in  their  whole  appearance,  galt,  and  action,  they  contrast  very  favourably 
with  the  Japanese.  The  colour  of  their  eyebrows  is  not  black  or  dark-brown,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  other  Asiatics,  but  rather  a  light  brown;  and  the 
eyes  are  not  obliquely  placed,  as  among  these  races,  but  level,  as  with  Europeans"  *). 
Another  writer  remarks:  „In  their  eyes,  which  open  widely  and  horizontally;  in  their 
cheek  bones,  which  are  not  prominent;  and  in  their  abundance  of  hair,  these  people  differ 
from  all  branches  of  the  Turanian  family.  But  in  these  same  characteristics  they  call  to 
mind  the  features  of  the  bearded  peasants  of  the  Slavonian  brauch  of  the  Aryan  family  "  ^). 

The  accounts  of  their  stature  differ  greatly.  De  Angelis  says  of  the  A'inos  of  Yesso 
about  the  year  1622,  "they  are  coarse  and  of  larger  stature  than  men  generally  are"*). 
But  the  Japanese  who  had  previously  described  them  to  John  Sakis,  in  1613,  makes  an 
iraportant  distinction  between  the  population  of  northern  Yesso  and  the  people  of  its  more 
southern  parts.  "Those  who  live  in  the  .same  Island  farther  north",  he  says,  "are  very 
little  and  like  dwarfs".  And  then  he  adds,  "but  the  other  Yessoans  are  like  those  of  Japan 
in  size  and  figure"  °).  Whether  by  "those  of  Japan"  he  means  the  Japanese  themselves, 
or  a  possibly  unabsorbed  remnant  of  the  Ainos  still  visible  in  the  north  of  Nippon  in  1613, 
is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  latter  event,  the  reference  might  be  held  to  indicate  a  people 
"of  larger  stature  than  men  generally  are"  throughout  the  whole  world.  But,  in  any  case, 
he  clearly  points  to  a  dwarflsh  colony  in  the  more  northern  part  of  Yesso.  Representatives 
of  this  latter  type  will  be  seen  in  some  of  the  pictures  here  reproduced;  while  others, 
again,  appear  to  be  of  good  stature,  if  not  unusually  tall. 

Between  the  two  extremes  indicated  in  Saris's  report  are  Statements  such  as  the 
foUowing.  "Some  writers  declare  them  to  be  small  people,  and  among  these  is  M.  Anutschin, 
who  places  their  height  at  about  4  feet  6  inches.    Others  say  they  are  taller  and  more 

muscular«)  than   the  Japanese M.   Lefevee,  however,  in  response   to  my  enquiries, 

has  ascertained  their  height  to  be  not  only  greater  than  that  of  the  Japanese,  but  above 
that  of  the  average  Frenchman,  namely  5  feet  5  inches"').  Mr.  Batchelor,  who  is  a  streng 
advocate  of  the  Ainos,  gives  them  an  average  height  of  5  feet  7  inches »).  La  Perouse, 
referring  to  the  ones  seen  by  him  in  the  Bay  of  Crillon ,  "believed  their  stature  to  be  the 

middie  height ,  about  an  inch  less  than  that  of  the  French Von  Krusenstern  affirms 

that  they  are  of  middie,  almost  equal  stature,  rising  at  most  to  five  feet  two  inches. 
If  this  were  Paris  measure,  it  would  be  equal  to  five  feet  six  inches,  or  sixty-six  inches 
English;  i.  e.,  1672  mm.  Syoda  Sabüro,  the  Japanese  Interpreter,  says  they  are  in  general 
neither  very  tall  nor  very  little,  but  of  good  proportions.  Lieut.  Habersham's  testimony 
is  that  'though  undoubtedly  below  the  middie  height  as  a  general  rule,  I  still  saw  several 

')  Miss  Bird,  74-75.        -)  Studien,  9.        »)  Bickmork.        ■•)  Siebold- Vries,  99.        »)  Ibid.,  101-2. 
6)  On  this  latter  point,  their  bodily  strength,  thero  is  no  disagreemeiit.       ')  LEPiiVRE-CoLLiONON ,  451. 
')  Batchelok,  L 
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•will)  wniilil  lic  called  (luite  lart,'e  in  any  coiiiitry;  and  tliougli  tho  average  height  bo  not 
more  than  "flve  feet  two  or  four  inches",  they  mako  up  tlie  difl'erence  in  an  abundance 
(jf  niiiscle'".  Those  of  Vulcano  Bay  "are  dcscribod  a.s  being  uf  a  stature  loss  than  that  of 
Euni|peans,  averaging  a  little  over  tive  feet  in  height."  Dr.  Bahnard  Davis,  from  whose 
nionngiupli  tho  foregüing  extracts  are  taken  '),  adds  to  theso  remarks  a  deduction  uf  his 
own,  based  lipon  the  feraale  Alno  skeleton  examined  by  him,  to  this  eflect:  —  "there  is 
goiid  reason  to  regard  the  Alnos  of  Yesso  as  a  short  pcof)le,  i)robably  averaging  not  more 
tlum,  if  SU  much  as,  fivo  feet  two  inches,  or  157;J  nun.,  in  stature."  According  to  Milne, 
the  "KuriLsky"  A'lnos  are  "short  in  stiiture";  and  another  writer  speaks  of  the  race 
generally  as  "of  medium  height"').  Martin  Wood's  description  is  that  "they  are  short  in 
stature,  of  thick-set  figure  and  clumsy  in  their  movement«.  Their  physical  strength  is 
considerable".  "The  men  are  about  the  middie  height,  broad-chested ,  broad-shouldered, 
'tiiick  set',  very  strongly  built,  the  arms  and  legs  short,  thick,  and  muscular,  the  hands 
and  feet  large . . .  The  Aino  women  seldom  exceed  five  feet  and  lialf  an  incii  in  heiglit"'). 
"In  height,  the  men  average  from  five  feet  two  to  five  feet  fuur  inches,  tiic  woinen  under 
five  feet",  observes  another  writer*).  And,  as  early  as  1643,  Vkies  had  ^ritten:  —  "The 
inhabitants  of  these  islands  of  Eso  are  all  much  alike,  .short,  stout,  compact  of  stature". 
These  accounts,  it  will  be  seen,  vary  considerably.  One  is  tempted  to  assume  that 
the  giants  and  dwarfs  of  the  1613—1622  travellers  had  become  gi'adually  blended;  leaving 
no  very  extreme  specimens  in  either  direction ,  although  the  smaller  type  seems  to  have 
prevailed  over  the  taller.  Most  of  the  evidence  of  modern  writers  certainly  gives  the 
impression  of  a  race  somewhat  lower  in  stature  than  the  average  of  European  races.  On 
one  point  there  is  distinct  unanimity.  This  is  the  streng,  broad,  muscular  frame  of  the 
Afno;  whether  he  be  tall,  or  short.  Captain  .Jakobsen  employs  the  term  "Herculean"  in 
speaking  of  their  form.  Possibly  neither  this  adjective  nor  the  "stattliche"  which  is  intro- 
duced  at  the  same  place ')  ought  to  be  understood  to  indicate  that  he  regarded  them  as 
tall  pcople.  In  any  case,  their  unusual  physical  strength  and  heavy  frame  render  the 
adjective  "Herculean"  not  inappropriate,  even  when  applied  to  those  of  short  stature. 
H.  VON  Siebold  speaks  of  "the  strong-boned ,  thick-set  frame,  greater  on  an  average  than 
that  of  the  Japanese"),  especially  as  regards  the  females".  He  also  states,  like  Miss  Bird, 
that  the  hands  and  feet  are  disproportionately  large,  and  he  adds  that  the  legs  are  too 
short  for  the  body  7).  This,  too,  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Barnard  Davis,  in  his  study  of  the 
skeleton  of  an  Aino  woman  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Comparing  it  with  the 
skeleton  of  a  German  woman ,  he  observes : 

"The  bones  of  the  Aino  womiin  are  all  of  a  rüder  conforraation ,  —  more  robust.  The  proportionale 
length  of  tho  vertebral  coluinn  is  the  same  in  the  two  skolotons.  The  humerus  is  decidedly  longer  in  the 
Uorman;  yet  the  length  of  the  whole  upper  extremity  in  the  ATno  slightly   exceeds  that  of  the  other 

skeleton But  the  most  remarkable  discrepancy  is  in  the  length  of  the  bonos  of  the  leg.  The  tibia  and 

tibula  of  tho  AJno  woman  are  disproportionately  short,  in  a  very  obvious  degreo.  Her  feet  are  a!-  r. 

[Compared   with  tho  skeletons  of  two  Australian  women]  the  tibiae  of  the  ATno  woman  are  •  y 

Short .  and  her  whole  lower  extremity  is  short.   At  the  same  time ,  the  bones  of  this  extremity  are  dispru- 
portionately    tlii.l;    ...    Whether   tho   disproportionato    shortness   of  the  leg-bones  of  our  Aino  woman's 

')  Davi.s,  .,i,  .1.,.  ■)  Gartenlaube,  3.54.  ')  Miss  Bird,  75,  77.  *)  St.  Joh.s,  19. 

')  (ienest-.lAKoBSEN,  27. 

•)  This  comparison  appoars  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  .Japanese  of  N'ippon.  But  if,  a-s  stiidiius 
believe,  the  heavior  fnimes  of  tho  lowerclass  .Japanese  are  duo  to  an  inheritanee  of  ATno  blood ,  then  the-se 
liybrid  „Japanese"  ought  not  to  bo  included  in  the  comparison.  ")  Studien,  9. 

I.  A.  f.  E.  Bd  IV,  Suppl.  Mac  Ritchie.  2 
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skeleton  is  a  race  peculiarity,  it  is  not  quite  possible  to  decide  definitively.  It  docs,  however,  seem  to  be 
ven'  likely.  Among  the  other  [Aüno]  tibiae  measured,  one  pair,  probably  belonging  to  one  of  tlie  men  to 
•whöm  the  longest  femora  appertained,  were  13.3  inches,  er  337  mm.  in  length.  A  Single  tibia  was  thir- 
teen  inches,  er  329  mm.  in  length,  and  a  fourth  only  12.7  inches,  or  319  mm.  So  that  there  is  conside- 
rable  probabiHty  that  shortness  of  the  leg-bones  is  a  common  feature  among  the  Alnos". ') 

These  anatomical  deductions  are  therefore  quite  in  agreement  with  the  actual  obser- 
vations  of  such  an  experienced  Aino  Student  as  H.  von  Siebold.  Miss  Bird,  also  (p.  144) 
says  with  regard  to  the  Lebunge  Ainos:  „The  woraen  are  short  and  thickset,  and  most 
uncomely".  Moreover,  many  of  the  figures  in  the  Japanese  pictures  bear  out  this  written 
testimony;  indicating,  as  they  do,  a  race  of  short,  thick-set  people,  unsymmetrical  in 
figure,  and  misshapen  in  the  extremities. 

"Another  interesting  anatomical  Observation ,  with  reference  to  the  extremities ,  is  that 
the  bones  of  the  Upper  arm  (the  humerus)  and  of  the  leg  (the  tibia)  show-  a  remarkable 
flatteningä),  qq^  geen  in  any  other  race" 3).  This  peculiarity,  which  is  known  as  platyc- 
nemism,  is  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  J.  Mu.ne*),  who  points  to  the  platycnemic  tibiae  found 
in  ancient  .Japanese  shell-heaps,  as  one  of  several  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Ainos, 
themselves  sho^ving  marked  platycnemism ,  are  the  descendants  of  the  people  of  those 
shell-heaps,  whom  he  regards  as  the  dwarf  race  already  mentioned. 

"The  inhabitants,  of  these  Islands  of  Eso  are  all  much  alike,  short,  stout,  compact 
of  stature,  have  long  rough  hair  and  beard,  so  that  the  face  is  pretty  nearly  covered 
with  it,  but  the  head  is  shaved  in  front;  they  have  well  chiselled  features,  black  eyes, 
Short,  rather  thick  and  not  flat  noses,  low  forehead,  yellow  skin  and  very  hairy  all  over 
the  body."  This  description ,  given  by  Captain  Vries  in  1643  ') ,  seems  to  picture  the  Aino 
t5'pe  as  truly  as  so  concise  a  notice  can  do.  And  when  one  compares  with  it  Miss  Bird's 
account  of  the  Aino  colony  at  Lebunge ,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  these  people  are  among 
the  purest  living  representatives  of  the  race.  "These  Lebunge  Ainos  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  the  eastern  villages,  and  I  have  again  to  notice  the  decided  sound  or  dick 
of  the  te  at  the  beginning  of  many  words.  Their  skins  are  as  swarthy  as  those  of  Bedaween, 
their  foreheads  comparatively  low,  their  eyes  far  more  deeply  set,  their  stature  lower, 
theu-  hair  yet  more  abundant,  the  look  of  wistful  melancholy  more  marked,  and  two  who 
were  unclothed  for  hard  work  in  fashioning  a  canoe,  were  almost  entirely  covered  with 
Short,  black  hair,  specially  thick  on  the  Shoulders  and  back,  and  so  completely  concealing 
the  skin  as  to  reconcile  one  to  the  lack  of  clothing.  I  noticed  an  enormous  breadth  ol 
ehest,  and  a  great  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs.  All  these  Ainos 
shave  their  hair  off  for  two  inches  above  theh-  brows ,  only  allowing  it  there  to  attain  the 

length  of  an  inch The  women  are  short  and  thickset ,  and  most  uncumely" «).   In  this 

latter  account,  then,  one  sees  many  resemblances  to  that  of  1643;  while  both  suggest 
the  dwartish,  ungainly  figures  in  some  of  the  Japanese  pictures. 

"The  heads  and  faces  are  very  striking",  reraarks  Miss  Bird,  speaking  of  the  race  in 

')  Davis,  23,  27  and  35. 

=)  Studien,  9-10.   Also  Tylob-Chambeelain,  vi,  (but  apparently  based  upon  foregoing). 

')  This  Statement,  however,  is  inaccurate.  "All  the  large  schools  of  anatomy  in  Europe  contam  spe- 
cimens  of  tibiae ,  which  are  to  some  extent  platycnemic.  These  are  also  observed  in  the  skelotons  of  pri- 
mitive peoples  of  cur  time.  a.s  for  example  in  the  Negritos,  Kanakas,  and  other  African  races Bones 

of  this  form  have  been  ch'iefly  discovered  in  ancient  deposits,  as,  for  instance,  at  Gibraltar,  at  Perthi- 
Chwareu,  in  Wiltshire,  in  Lozere,  at  Clichy,  at  Saint-Suzanne  (Sarthe),  and  especially  at  Cro-Magnon, 
.Tanischwek,  etc".  (Hartmann,  137). 

••)  MiLNE.  >)  SiEBOLD- Vries  ,  106.  «)  Miss  Bied,  144. 
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general.  "Tho  lunlMads  are  very  high,  hrnud,  and  ,)n.minent,  and  at  flrst  s.gh  give  oiu- 
the  Impression  of  an  unusual  .apacity  for  intellectual  deveinpmunt  (p.  -5)  Agam,  she 
savs  (p  74)  that  a  group  uf  then.  had  "as  niagniHcent  a  set  uf  venerable  heads  a.s  painter 
Tc^ptn  w..uld  desire  tu  soc".  Others  were  •'sup.rb.ln..king  men"  (p.  46);  «severa  very 
g  a.Kl.l'.king  old  men,  with  lull,  grey,  wavy  beards"  (p.  56);  "niagmficent  savages  p.  o9) 
a  ...  ,..  146)  she  refers  to  "the  lofty  Alno  brow".  Again,  she  wntcs  (p.  106):  -  »seven 
•  tl.  uKler  men  a.e  sitting  by  the  Are.  Their  grey  beards  lall  to  the.r  waists  m  nppled 
inasses,  and  the  sligl.t  bakh.e^s  of  age  not  only  gives  them  a  Singular  y  yenerable appearance 
bat  enhances  the  beauty  of  their  lofty  brows".  "The  vonerable  look  ol  these  old  men  , 
she  adds  on  the  next  page,  „harmonises  with  the  Singular  d.gmty  and  courtasy  ol  the.. 
manners,  but  as  I  look  at  their  grand  heads,  and  reflect  tlrat  the  Alnos  have  never  shown 
any   capacity,  and  are  merely  adult  children,  they   seem  to  suggest  water  on  the  bra.n 

rather  than  intellect."  ,  , ,    >     j 

This  last  reservation  is  very  important.  For  these  imposing  and  vene.-able  heads  appear 
to  have  very  little  in  them.  Not  only  does  Miss  Bird  intimate  this  in  the  passage  just 
quoted,  but,  on  the  same  page,  she  talks  of  their  "stupidity,  apathy,  and  hope  essness  ; 
and  i..  the  reference  (p.  74)  to  their  magnificent  heads,  she  adds  the  s.gn.ficant  rjuestion 
"heads  füll  of  -  what?"  The  "stupid"  nature  of  the  race  she  refers  to  at  the  very 
outset  \p.  9);  and  when  (on  p.  77)  she  specifies  the  large  head  and  the  bi-a.n  weight  of 
the  average  Lno,  she  nevertheless  exclaims:  -  "Yet  with  all  this  the  Alnos  are  a  stup.d 
people'"  Indeed,  on  a  later  page  (146),  she  describes  one  man,  in  whose  case  the  lofty 
Aino  brow  had  been  made  still  loftier  by  shaving  the  head  for  three  mches  above  it  ; 
and  this  man  she  regarded  as  devoid  of  reason  i). 

While  nearly  all  writers  are  agreed  in  regarding  the  Ainos  as  a  race  very  low  in  the 
ccale  of  civilization,  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  are  almost  invariably  descr.bed  as 
extremely  mild  and  amiable  in  character.  "The  Ainos  are  a  good-natured ,  kind,  and  oblig- 
ing  people,  and  alwavs  appeared  glad  to  see  us  strangers;  they  are  neither  rüde  nor 
innuisitive;  on  the  contrary,  they  invariably  saluted  us  in  meeting . . . .  Beyond  food  and 
clothing  their  wants  are  nothing.  These  being  easily  procurable,  thouglits  for  the  raorrow 
trouble  them  not.  They  are,  consequently,  though  a  grave,  yet  a  happy  race  )  „The 
4nirv  Ainos-,  as  these  savages  have  been  called,  are  stupid,  gentle,  good-natured,  and 
submissive"  remarks  Miss  Bird.  On  another  page  she  further  says:  "either  from  apathy 
or  politeness,  they  neither  stare  nor  press  upon  one  as  the  Japanese  do,  and  ahvays  make 
a  courteous  recognition"  =-).  Favourable  evidence  of  this  kind  could  be  eas.ly  accumulated  ). 
It  is  true  that  Jakobsen  characterizes  the  Ainos  of  öaghalien  as  «suspicious  and  unfnendly 
and  he  states  that  those  whom  he  engaged  as  guides  showed  themselves  to  be  obstmate 
and  self-wiUed.  But  he  adds  that  many  of  them  "beairae  pleasant  and  communicat.ve 
after  he  had  gained  their  confldence,"  and  it  seems  altogetl.er  cle^ir  that  their  sur  ine^  is 
chiefly  or  whoUy  due  to  their  isolated  life,  and  to  the  contempt  evinced  for  them  by  their 
Rassian  raasters'). 

.)  These  instances  recaU  the  remark  of  the  celebrated  Scottish  e^«>°f  «*'  H)^«"  ^''■^'ff;' „^?«^,^;''^^ 

it  is  evident  that  brain-power  has  no  iieccssiry  connection  with  sizo  ot  lieaü. 

:i  £•.  Äutlion,  lO*»,  S:^r 'l?o'f"iofBHXCKS,  Dav.b  39.  ct..  ,  Genest-J.KOBSB.s ,  27-8. 
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Yet  even  those  who  praise  them  for  their  mild  and  gentle  qualities  do  not  omit  to 
point  out  characteristics  of  a  repellant  nature.  "As  a  rule,"  says  Capt.  St.  John,  "these 
people  are  excessively  dirty  in  their  persons.  I  doubt  if  they  ever  wash  themselves,  and 
in  consequence  skin-disease  is  very  prevalent  amongst  them.  In  every  settlement  some  are 
sure  to  be  seen  who  have  lost  all  the  hair  from  the  head.  Lime  in  a  State  of  paste  is 
smeared  over  the  head  as  a  curative,  and  I  daresay  this  helps  to  destroy  the  hair"  ^). 
Miss  BiKD  remarks  as  foUows:  -  "The  habits  of  the  people,  though  by  no  means  destitute 
of  decency  and  propriety,  are  not  cleanly.  The  women  bathe  their  hands  once  a  day,  but 
any  other  washing  is  unknown.  They  never  wash  their  clothes,  and  wear  the  same  by 
day  and  night.  1  am  afraid  to  speculate  on  the  condition  of  their  wealth  of  coal-black 
hair.  They  may  be  said  to  be  "very  dirty ,  as  dirty  fully  as  masses  of  our  people  at  home. 
Theü-  houses  swarm  with  fleas,  but  they  are  not  worse  in  this  respect  than  the  Japanese 

yadoyas The  hair  and   beards  of  the  nid  men,  instead  of  being  snowy  as  they  ought 

tn  be,  are  yellow  from  smoke  and  dirt"  =).  Another  similar  reference  by  the  same  writer 
occurs  in  a  passage  which  I  shall  here  quote  at  füll  length,  although  it  only  incidentally 
mentions  this  special  detail.  But  the  whole  passage,  written  in  the  graphic  and  picturesque 
manner  which  characterises  that  lady's  writings,  is  notable  as  showing  that  even  a 
professed  admirer  of  the  Arnos  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  in  some  respects  they  are  a 
distinctly  inferior  race.  The  scene  is  an  A'ino  hut,  at  night: 

"The  birch-bark  chips  beam  with  fltful  glare,  the  evening  safce  [rice-beer]  bowls  are  fiUed,  the  fire-god 
and  the  garlanded  god')  receive  then-  libations,  the  ancient  woman  still  sitting  like  a  Fate,  sphts  bark, 
and  the  younger  women  knot  it,  and  the  logflre  hghts  up  as  magnificent  a  set  of  venerable  heads  as  painter 
or  sculptor  would  desire  to  see,  -  heads  füll  of,  -  what?^)  They  have  no  history,  their  traditions  are 
scarcely  worthy  the  name,  they  claim  descent  from  a  dog,  their  houses  and  persons  swarm  with  vermin, 
they  are  sunk'in  the  gi-ossest  ignorance,  they  have  no  letters,  or  any  numbers  above  a  thousand,'^)  tliey 
are  clolhed  in  the  bark  of  trees  and  the  untanned  skins  of  beasts,  they  worship  the  bear,  the  sun,  moon, 
fire,  water,  and  I  know  not  what,  they  are  uncivilisable  and  altogether  irreclaimable  savages,  yet  they 
are  attractive,  and  in  some  ways  fascinating,  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  the  music  of  their  low,  sweet 
voices,  the  soft  light  of  their  mild,  brown  eyes,  and  the  wonderful  sweetness  of  their  smile". «) 

Objectionable  features  of  the  same  kind  again  presented  themselves  to  this  lady-tra- 
veller  at  Shiraöi.  "Some  of  the  houses  looked  like  dens,  and,  as  it  was  raiiiing,  Imsliand, 
wife,  and  five  or  six  naked  children,  all  as  dirty  as  they  could  be,  with  unkempt,  elf-like 
locks,  were  huddled  round  the  fires.  Still,  bad  as  it  looked  and  smelt,  the  fire  was  the 
hearth,  and  the  hearth  was  inviolate,  and  each  smoked  and  dirt-stained  group  was  a 
family"  ^). 

As  early  as  164.3,  the  dirtiness  of  their  persons  was  noted.  -'They  are  much  cleaner 
with  the  mats  with  which  they  cover  the  floor ,  and  with  their  food ,  than  with  their  persons 
or  dress,  which  very  offen  looks  foul  and  filthy,  whether  with  man,  woman,  or  child, 
and  seems  to  be  but  seldom  renewed  or  washed" «).  Von  Krusenstern,  who  greatly  admires 
their  "goodness  of  heart"  and  their  "liberality  and  friendliness"  has  nevertheless  to  mention 
their  "great  dirt" ').  Lieutenant  Habersham,  also,  who  says  that  "their  moral  and  social 
qualities....  are  beautiful  to  behold,"  is  obliged  to  observe:  -  "The  Ainos  are  unplea- 
santly  remarkable  as  a  people  in  two  respects;  viz.,  the  primitive  nature  of  their  costume, 

')  St.  John  ;  22.     »)  Miss  Bird,  103.     'j  These  gods  are  represented  in  several  of  the  Plates.     ■•)  See  p.  1 1  ante. 
^)  This,  if  not  a  printer's  error,  cannot  be  said  of  itself  to  denote  savagery.   A  thousand  is  anythmg 
but  a  low  maximum  in  onumeration. 

«)  Miss  BiKD,  74.  ')  Md,  120.  ")  Siebold- Vkies,  113.  ')  Davis,   89. 
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aiul  lliiir  üxtroine  lilthiness  of  poison.  I  doubt  il"  an  Aino  ever  washes;  hence  the  existonco 
of  vermin  in  everything  tliat  pertains  tu  them ,  as  well  as  a  great  varieLy  of  cutane<ius 
diseases,  for  which  tliey  appear  tu  liavo  few  or  no  lemedies" ').  .Iakobsen  states  tliat  tlie 
Sagliaiieii  Ainos  are  as  insensible  t<i  severe  cold  as  tliey  are  insensiljle  to  "the  swarnis  of 
vermin  in  their  dwellin^'s" »).  And,  in  prefacing  liis  collection  of  "Aino  Folk-Tales,"  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain  emphasises  both  the  ].hysical  and  the  moral  fllth  which  ho  regards  as 
stronglv  charaoteristic  of  these  i.eople.  "The  prosent  parier ,"  he  says,  "is  intended  for  the 
solo  pornsal  of  the  anthropologist  and  ethnologist,  who  would  be  deprived  of  one  of  the 
best  means  of  judging  of  the  State  of  the  Aino  mind  if  the  hideous  indecencies  of  the 
original  were  omitted,  or  its  occasional  inoptitude  furbished  up.  Aino  mothers,  lulling 
their  babies  to  sleep,  as  they  rock  theni  in  the  iradle  liung  over  the  kitchen  fire,  use 
words,  touch  on  subjects  which  we  never  mention;  and  that  precisely  is  a  noteworthy 
charaoteristic.  The  innocent  savage  is  not  found  in  A'ino-land,  if  indeed  he  is  to  be  found 
anvwhere.   The  Aino's  Imagination   is  as  prurient  as  that  of  any  Zola,  and  far  more  out- 

spöken Aino  stories  and  Aino  conversation  are  the  intellectual  counterpart  of  the  dirt, 

the  lice,  and  the  skin-diseases  which  cover  Aino  bodies."  Again  he  says,  when  leferring 
to  their  drnnken  habits:  -  "Many  precious  hours  were  likewise  wasted,  and  rauch  material 

[tblk-lore]   rendered   useless,   by   the  national  vice  of  drunkenness One  can  have  inter- 

coui-se  with  men  who  smell  badly,  and  who  sufler,  as  almost  all  A'inos  do,  from  lice  and 
from  a  variety  of  disgusting  skin-diseases.  It  is  a  mere  (juestion  of  endurance  and  of 
disinfectants.  But  it  is  irapossible  to  obtain  Information  from  a  drunkard"  ^j. 

To  this  „national  vice  of  drunkenness"  Professor  Tylor  also  alludes,  in  speaking  of 
"the  rice-beer  or  sake  in  which  they  seek  continual  drunkenness,  now  their  main 
source  of  enjoyment"  •»).  And  Mr.  J.  Milne  states  that  "the  men  are  great  drunkards." 
.Iakobsen  also  mentions  their  love  f>f  brandy,  but  it  f>ught  to  be  added  that  he  does  not 
regard  them  as  so  mach  addicted  to  drinking  as  their  neighbours  of  the  Amoor  district '). 
Jakobsen's  remarks,  however,  apply  only  to  the  Ainos  of  öaghalien,  and  not  to  those  of 
Yesso.  Certainly,  the  pictures  of  Aino  feasts  all  indicate  a  large  consumption  of  liquor, 
and  the  picture  of  the  "drunken  Aino  going  home",  in  the  Japanese  book  at  Darmstadt, 
subsequently  noticed,  is  probably  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  very  characteristic.  Indeed, 
it  is  an  old  accusation  against  them.  "We  drank  all  round  sorae  arac  and  tobacco,  of 
which  they  all  seemed  desirous,"  writes  Vries  in  1643;  and  he  also  says:  -  "Both  men 
and  woraeu  are  very  fond  of  strong  drinks  and  are  very  soon  intoxicated"«). 

The  custom  of  tattooing  is  nowadays  restricted  to  the  female  sex.  If  the  conjecture 
be  corect,  however,  which  identifies  the  Ainos  with  the  Wen-shin,  or  "people  with 
tattooed  bodies,"  raentioned  in  ancient  Chinese  records?),  then  the  practice  must  at  one 
time  have  been  fullowed  by  the  men  also.  Professor  Schlegel,  who  places  the  Wev-shin 
on  "the  Island  Urup  of  the  Kurile  group",  is  of  opinion  that  those  people  were  not  Arnos; 
and,  although  there  are  still  "hairy  Kuriles",  or  "Kurilsky  Ainos"  in  these  Islands,  there 
is  no  proof  that  they  are  descended  from  the  "ijeople  with  tattooed  bodies".  At  any 
rate,  when  Yries  saw  the  Ainos  in  l(i43,  it  is  only  the  women  who,  he  says,  •'paint  their 
eye-brows  and  lii«  black  and  blue" «).  (The  term  "paint"  is  obviously  an  error,  as  will  be 


')  Davis,  30-4o.  ■,  GenestJAKousEX,  26.  ')  Tvi.ok-Chasberlain,  5—6. 

*)  Tyi,or-Ciiambehlai.v,  vi.  »)  i;cnesl-.JAKOBSE.\,  28.  *)  Sieboi.d-Vries,  113. 

')  ViNi.Nii,  186,  2U,  etc.  Bbetschneider,  2,  3,  5.  'i  Siebold- Vries.  105. 
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seen  from  other  references.)  Again,  Fayasi  Sivei,  wiiting  in  1785,  says  —  "The  Aiiiu 
women  practise  tattooing ;  the  face  being  sometimes  tattooed  with  the  figure  of  a  flower. 
The  lips  are  also  tattooed  in  green  colour"  ')•  This  raention  of  "green"  is  noteworthy ; 
because  it  will  be  seen  that  in  some  ot  the  Japanese  pictures  here  reproduced  the  colour 
is  distinctly  green,  and  not  (as  in  most  cases)  blue.  Noteworthy  also  is  the  "flower" 
pattern  on  the  face,  which  is  both  mentioned  by  Sivei  and  portrayed  in  the  illustrations 
of  his  book.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  other  representatinns.  The  statement 
that  "the  A'inos  tattoo  themselves  in  red  and  in  blue" ')  must  be  received  with  caution. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  quite  accurate;  but  no  other  book  or  picture  known  to  the  present 
writer  shows  red  tattoo  marks.  Captain  St.  John's  description,  which  agrees  with  those 
given  by  most  modern  writers,  is  as  follows.  "The  women  only  tattoo,  and  this  in  two 
ways.  On  the  upper  lip  of  the  little  girls  a  small  patch  of  tattooing  is  seen,  which  is 
gradually  added  to  until  they  inarry,  when  the  finishing  touch  is  put  to  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  Sharp  point  on  the  cheek;  the  mark  theri  resembies  a  munstache  turned  up  into  a 
fine  point  on  the  face.  The  other  mode  consists  in  marking  rings  round  the  arm,  commen- 
cing  at  the  wrist  and  working  up  to  the  elbow.  I  think  these  rings  mark  certain  periods 
of  time,  but  I  never  was  able  to  find  out  for  certain  what  they  really  meant"^).  This 
account,  however,  is  somewhat  too  general,  and  Lieut.  Holland  discriminates  much  more 
precisely,  when  he  says:  —  "Although  all  the  women  have  the  mouth  and  arms  tattooed, 
there  is  some  little  Variation  in  the  shape  and  design  of  the  marks ,  some  having  a  broad 
band  with  the  ends  curled  up  fi-om  the  corners  of  the  mouth  [giving  the  "moustache" 
effect] ,  others  not  quite  so  much  and  the  ends  are  brought  to  a  point  in  a  line  with  the 
mouth,  while  some  again  have  only  a  band  round  the  mouth.  |Tliis  last  arrangement, 
noticeable  in  several  of  the  Japanese  pictures,  produces  the  appearance  of  the  wide  mouth 
of  a  circus  clown.]  All  have  the  upper  lip  nearly  covered  and  a  much  slighter  band  round 
the  lower  lip.  The  marks  on  the  arms  vary  considerably ,  and  the  natives  teil  us  that 
each  part  of  the  Island  has  a  mark  peculiar  to  that  locality,  but  how  far  this  was  true 
was  not  ascertained.  All  the  tattooing  is  commenced  in  childhood,  and  a  little  is  added 
year  by  year  until  the  girls  are  grown  up"  *).  Speaking  of  the  A'ino  women ,  Miss  Birü 
says:  —  "Their  mouths  are  somewhat  wide,  but  well  formed,  and  they  have  a  ruddy 
comeliness  about  them  which  is  pleasing,  in  spite  of  the  disfigureraent  of  the  band  which 
is  tattooed  both  above  and  below  the  mouth,  and  which,  by  being  united  at  the  corners, 
enlarges  its  apparent  size  and  width  ....  A  few  unite  the  eyebrows  by  a  streak  of  tat- 
tooing, so  as  to  produce  a  straight  line.  [This  is  noteworthy,  as  it  shows  that  the 
"united  eyebrow"  is  not  an  invariable  natural  feature.J  . .  .  They  are  universally  tattooed, 
not  only  with  the  broad  band  above  and  below  the  mouth,  but  with  a  band  across  the 
knuckles,  succeeded  by  an  elaborate  pattern  on  the  back  of  the  band,  and  a  series  of 
bracelets  extending  to  the  elbow.  The  process  of  disfigurement  begins  at  the  age  of  five, 
when  some  of  the  suflferers  are  yet  unweaned.  I  saw  the  Operation  perforraed  on  a  dear 
little  bright  girl  this  morning.  A  woman  took  a  large  knife  with  a  sharp  edge  and  rapidly 
cut  several  horizontal  lines  on  the  upper  lip,  following  closely  the  curve  of  the  very 
pretty  mouth,  and  before  the  slight  bleeding  had  ceased  carefully  rubbed  in  some  of  the 
shiny  soot  which  collects  on  the  mat  above  the  fire.  In  two  or  three  days  the  scarred  lip 


')  Sivei  a.  2)  Lefevee-Collignon,  451.  ^)  St.  John,  22.  <)  Holland,  237-8. 
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will  lii'  washed  with  the  decoction  of  the  bark  nf  a  tree  to  fix  the  pattern,  and  give  it 
that  blue  look  whidi  niakes  inany  people  mistake  it  for  a  daub  of  paint.  A  child  wlio 
liud  this  secuiul  prucess  perfnrmod  yesterday  lias  lier  iijj  fearfully  swollen  and  iiiflaniod. 
Tlie  latest  victini  held  her  hands  clasped  tightly  togetlier  while  tue  cuts  were  inilictvd, 
but  never  cried.  Tho  pattorn  on  the  Ups  is  deepened  and  widened  every  year  up  to  the 
timo  of  inarriage,  and  the  circles  on  the  arm  are  extended  in  a  siniilar  way.  The  men 
cannot  give  any  reason  for  the  universality  of  this  custom.  It  is  an  old  custom,  they  say, 

and    part  of  their   religion,   and    no   woman   could   inarry   without  it They  begin  to 

tattoo  the  arms  when  a  girl  is  flve  oi-  six,  and  work  from  the  elbow  downwards.  They 
exprfss(5d  tlieinselves  as  very  much  grieved  and  tormented  by  the  recent  [Japanese]  prohi- 
bition  of  tattooing.  They  say  tho  gods  will  be  angry,  and  that  the  women  can't  inarry 
nnless  they  are  tattooed;  and  they  imijlured  both  Mr.  Von  Siebold  and  me  to  intercede 
with  the  Japanese  Government  on  their  behalf  in  this  respect.  They  are  less  apathetic 
(in  tiiis  than  on  any  subject,  and  repeat  frequentiy,  'It's  a  part  of  our  religion''). 

The  Statements  made  by  Mr.  Batchelor,  in  this  connection  ^),  do  not  wholly  agree 
with  thoso  just  quoted.  For  example,  he  says  that  "the  forehead,  hands,  and  arms  apjiear 
to  be  done  after  marriage,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  special  rule  about  it."  From  this 
one  is  to  infer  that  only  the  lines  around  the  mouth  are  executed  during  childhood.  Yet 
he  mentions  that  an  Aino  girl  who  entered  his  household  as  a  domestic  servant  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years  had  "not  a  vestige  of  tattoo  upon  her  face"  at  that  date;  although 
subsequently  the  traditional  practice  was  carried  out  in  her  case  also.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  line  upon  the  forehead,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Batchelor,  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  line  uniting  the  eyebrows,  referred  to  by  Miss  Bird. 


Having  thus  indicated  some  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Ainos,  I 
shall  now  turn  to  the  series  of  pictures  representing  those  people  from  the  Japanese 
point  of  view. 

The  first  in  order  (Plates  I  and  II)  are  reproduced  from  the  pen-and-ink  Sketches 
contained  in  the  eighteenth-century  manuscript  books  of  Fayasi  Sivei.  Some  Statements  by 
this  eminent  Japanese  have  already  been  quoted,  to  the  effect  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Arnos  represent  man  in  a  primitive  condition ,  a  condition  out  of  which  all  nations  have 
raised  theraselves  in  the  course  of  time,  and  partly  by  the  avoidance  of  that  "exclusive- 
ness"  which  characterizes  A'inos.  It  is  iraportant  to  remember  that  Sivei  was  the  advocate 
of  the  A'inos,  and  protested  strongly  against  the  populär  verdict  of  his  countrymen  with 
regard  to  them.  This  belief  was  (and  it  appears  to  be  still  current  among  the  uneducated 
classes)  that  the  A'inos  were  not  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  human  beings,  but  were  merely 
anthropoid  brutes.  It  is  against  this  belief  that  he  protests  when  he  says:  —  ''The  A'inos 
are  the  same  as  other  people""):  "they  aie  very  kind  to  their  parents,  and  they  respect 
their  superiors:  a  filial  son  will  fast  three  days  after  his  father's  death,  and  the  period 
nf  niourning  for  a  father  ur  mother  lasts  for  about  a  year:  therefore  it  is  cruel  to  call 
them  brutes"*).  Nevertheless ,  these  latter  Statements  are  prefaced  by  the  remark:  — 
"They   are   barbarous,   and   live   like   brutes."  Such   an  obsen'ation   from  one   who  was 


')  Miss  BiBD,  77-79.  ')  Batcuelok's  Ainu,  34-38.  *)  Sivei  a.  *)  S.vri  /-. 
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amiably  disposed  to  those  people  quite  precludes  the  idea  that  it  was  dictated  by  racial 
hatred.  And  this  is  an  important  consideration.  For  many  generations  the  A'inos  had  been 
the  bitter  and  detested  enemies  of  the  Japanese,  by  whom  they  were  ultimately  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  despised  serfs.  Therefore,  one  would  be  disposed  to  question  any  derogatory 
account  Coming  fi'om  this  inimical  source.  But,  when  a  most  enlightened  and  Immane 
Japanese  is  constrained  to  make  such  an  admission ,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  anything 
eise  than  the  truth.  Further,  and  this  is  more  to  the  point,  when  the  same  writer 
endorses  as  accurate  the  A'ino  portraits  of  which  some  are  here  reproduced,  they  cannot 
be  held  (as  one  might  otherwise  imagine)  to  be  grotesque  caricatures ,  made  by  contemptuous 
conquerors.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  deduction  that  when  Sivei  speaks  of  the  Ainos  as 
representing  a  condition  out  of  which  all  nations  have  emerged,  he  really  means  us  to 
understand  that  in  his  opinion  primitive  man  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  than  civilized 
man  certain  physical  indications  of  his  evolution  from  a  still  lower  and  more  brute-like  form. 
Sivei  insists  that  the  Ainos  of  1785  were  really  nien;  but  he  also  tacitly  admits  that  they 
retained  some  of  the  attributes  of  primitive  man  i).  Several  of  the  Japanese  pictures  here 
reproduced  undoubtedly  give  a  brute-like  appearance  to  the  Arnos;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
many  others  portray  them  as  a  people  rather  higher  than  the  average  of  savage  races. 
Indeed,  in  some  instances  the  men  have  an  air  of  independence  and  manliness,  and  are 
of  decidedly  good  appearance ;  while  many  of  the  women  are  comely  and  even  beautiful. 
Such  incongruities ,  —  assuming  that  all  the  pictures  are  trustworthy,  —  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  inference  that  the  more  humane  element  is  the  result  of  intermixture 
with  the  Japanese,  or  eise  that  the  Ainos  were  always  a  heterogeneous  people.  This  latter 
supposition,  as  we  have  seen,  receives  support  fi-om  the  Statements  of  seventeenth-century 
voyagers. 

We  now  come  to  the  flrst  series  of  pictures,  consisting  of  a  selection  of  twelve, 
reproduced  from  the  pen-aml-ink  Originals  in  Sivei's  book  (N".  174,  Catal.  libror.)  in  the 
Univ.  Library  at  Leiden. 

PL  I  Fig.  1  is  described  by  Sivei  as  "an  Arno  [Ebhlsu,  Yehhisu^  or  "savage"]  Chief, 
wearing  the  Kurra  [?Corea]  dress.  The  sword  is  .Japanese." 

In  this  picture  may  be  noted  the  degraded  expression  of  the  face ,  the  shaggy  skin , 
and  the  indications  (not  so  marked  as  in  some  other  pictures)  of  a  brute-like  character  in 
the  feet.  Noteworthy,  also,  are  the  Symbols  on  his  left  Shoulder  and  sleeve;  Symbols  which 
are  found  repeated  in  other  pictures.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  man  is  descri- 
bed as  "wearing  the  Kurra  dress." 

Fig.  2  is  thus  explained  by  Sivei.  "Representation  ut  an  A'ino  woman  of  the  highest 
type,  the  wife  of  a  chief.  The  A'ino  women  practise  tattooing;  the  face  being  sometimes 
tattooed  with  the  figure  of  a  flower.  The  lips  are  also  tattooed  in  green  colour.  The  dress 
of  this  woman  is  not  of  Arno  manufacture.  All  their  clothing  materials  are  purchased 
from  Japan  or  China.  The  A'ino  women  wear  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  fastened  in  front. 
Some  inferior  kinds  are  made  of  fuzi-kazorä  fthe  .Japanese  name  for  the  l)ark  of  a  species 


')  In  the  library  of  the  Ethiiogiaphical  Museum  at  Leiden  there  is  a  .Japanese  representation  of  the 
flrst  pair  of  human  beings  [Eene  Japansche  voorfstelUng  van  hei  cerste  menschcnpaar ;  "Foeke  en  Senno"', 
frontispiece  to  tho  catalogue  of  Overmeer  Fisscher's  Japansche  vcrzameling) ,  which  clearly  shows  tliat  to 
the  artist,  and  presumably  to  his  fellow-countrymen ,  tlie  idea  of  man's  evolution  from  a  lowcr  order  of 
being  was  quite  famihar. 
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of  Wisteria].  Tho  eyebrows  of  the  Ainos,  botli  iii.ii  ;ind  women,  usually  extend  night 
across  the  l'üiehead.  They  are  liairy  all  over  the  body." 

In  spite  of  this  last  remark,  however,  it  is  to  be  noticod  üna  iieither  this  woman, 
nur  Ihe  majority  of  those  in  the  other  pictures,  exhibil  uny  signs  uf  hairine.s.s  on  the 
arms  and  legs.  To  this  riile  there  are  a  few  notable  exceptions.  But  the  artists  generally 
confine  the  hirsute  appearance  to  the  male  Ainos. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  woman  here  portrayed  is  by  no  means  uncomely,  or  of 
an  inferior  type.  Her  only  racial  characteristics  appear  to  be  the  bushy ,  united  eyebrow, 
and  the  tattoo-marks  on  her  cheek  and  arms. 

PI.  I  Fig.  3  is  described  as  "a  woman  of  the  middle  class.  All  cla.s.ses,  high  and  low, 
go  barefoot,  even   in   winter,  and   they   seem  to  feel  neither  cold  nor  pain.  They  also  go 

hunting  barefoot"  ').  „      .       , 

This  woman,  it  will  be  seen,  is  tattooed  both  with  the  -nuwor  referred  to,  and 
with  the  broad  band  outside  the  lips,  which  gives  to  the  raouth  the  appearance  of  a  circus 
clowii's.  Her  band  shows  no  tattooing.  The  custom  foUowed  by  AJno  women  of  cropping 
the  hair  short  is  seen  in  both  Figs.  2  and  3. 

PI.  I  Fig.  4  represents  "an  Aino  man  of  the  middle  class;  dressed  in  old  .Japanese 
costume,  with  deer-skin  vest." 

This  ftgure  recalls  Fig.  1  in  the  Impression  it  gives  of  a  low  type  of  man.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  legs,  whether  due  to  the  platycnemism  of  the  race  or  not,  is  suggestive  of 
an  animal  rather  than  of  a  man. 

PI.  1  Fig.  5  is  referred  to  by  Sivei  as  follows:  "General  appearance  of  low-class  Aino. 
This  Aino  is  dressed  in  animal's  skin,  and  wears  the  Japanese  snow-protecting  hat.  The 
Ainos  also  make  such  hats  themselves.  Both  the  middle  and  lower  classes  wear  the 
Japanese  dagger  [or  long  knifei.  imported  from  Japan»).    The  Aino  naraes  for  this  weapon 

are  kushiro,  or  mäkiri" 

PI.  1  Fig.  6  represents  "an  Aino  woman  of  the  lowest  class.  The  material  of  this 
dress  is  calied  by  them  atsmhi.  This  is  the  only  thing  made  by  themselves.  It  is  a  very 
coarse  material,  knitted  or  plaited  from  the  bark  of  the  Wisteria  [in  Japanese,  fuzi-kazorä]". 

Another  representation  of  this  bark  garment  forms  the  subject  of  Fig.  11.  It  is  note- 
worthy  that  according  to  Sivei,  this  is  the  ohI>j  material  that  is  really  of  Aino  manufacture. 
Every thing  of  a  better  description,  of  the  nature  of  wearing  apparel,  has,  according  to  bis 
account,  been  impoFted  from  the  more  civilized  nations  to  the  south  and  .south-west. 

Of  this  woman  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  her  from  many 
other  Japanese  pictures  of  Arno  women.  Like  them,  she  is  not  uncomely  (except  for  the 
shaggy,  coutinuous  eyebrow),  nor  is  she  hirsute  about  the  body.  She  has  the  close-cut 
hair,  and  wears  the  ear-ring  seen  in  other  pictures.  The  only  piece  of  tattooing  is  the 
"flower"  on  her  cheek. 

PI.  I  Fig.  7  Shows  a  little  group  of  „Aäno  boys  practising  archery.  They  are  accus- 
tomed  to  shoot  running  animals." 

I)  This  is  not  borne  out  by  all  of  the  pictures,  some  of  which  show  that  they  wear  boots.  Thecxplana- 
tion  of  this  may  be  that  they  havo  modifled  their  oustoms  since  Sivei  wote,  or  that  the  people  portrayed 
as  wearing  boots  are  not  truo  Ainos.  .    .  ..^   .  ,     ^,         ^        i  *■  „„  r^^ 

'■)  Dr.  KcBAHAUA,  Principal  of  Kumamoto  CoUege,  to  whom  I  am  mdebted  for  these  translations  trom 
SryEi's  book ,  informs  mo  that  tliroughout  tho  work  it  is  evident  that  the  author  did  not  reg;vrd  the  Aino 
districts  as  forming  a  portion  of  ".Japan":  although  he  undoubtedly  recognized  that  they  came  within  what 
•would  now-a-days  be  calied  the  „sphere  of  influence"  of  Japan. 

I.  A.  f.  E.  Bd  IV.  Suppl.  Mac  Ritchie.  8 
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In  this  instance  they  are  shooting  at  the  small  target,  visible  on  the  left  hand.  The 
two  boys  facing  the  spectator  have  the  prolonged  eyebrow  of  their  race.  Otherwise ,  they 
possess  no  distinctively  Aino  features,  unless  it  be  the  thick,  broad  nose. 

PI.  I  Fig.  8  is  described  as  "an  Aino  woman  of  the  lowest  class,  carrying  salmon." 

Here  we  see  the  characteristic  Aino  method  of  carrying  burdens,  however  heavy; 
namely,  by  means  of  a  band  passed  across  the  forehead.  In  raany  of  the  pictures  it  will 
be  Seen  that  a  marked  depression  of  the  forehead  is  strongly  insisted  upon  by  the  Japanese 
artists.  While  this  may  be  the  normal  shape  of  the  Aino  skull,  it  is  nevertheless  possible 
that  the  practice  just  referred  to,  if  followed  constantly  from  childhood,  would  have  the 
effect  of  \isibly  compressing  this  part  of  the  cranium  ')•  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  depression 
on  the  forehead  is  obviously  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  an  Aino  characteristic;  and  it  is 
specially  referred  to  as  such  by  von  Siebold  himself  (Siebold-vkies,  113  note). 

The  method  of  wrapping  up  the  fish  in  matting  will  be  seen  more  advantageously  in 
some  of  the  subsequent  pictures.  In  this  picture  it  will  be  observed  that  both  the  woman 
and  the  little  boy  possess  the  continuous,  shaggy  eyebrow;  and  the  usual  tattooing  around 
the  woman's  mouth  seems  to  be  here  indicated. 

The  scene  in  PI.- II  Fig.  9  is  only  described  by  Sivei  as  "an  Aino  woman  of  the  lowest 
class  suckling  a  young  bear.  Above  is  a  representation  of  the  caged  eagle  which  they 
rear  for  the  purpose  of  using  its  feathers  for  arrows".  Nothing  is  said  of  the  aggrieved  and 
disinherited  child  who  is  pointing  out  his  injury  to  the  man  (presumably  his  father),  who 
is  seated   on  the  ground  enjoying  a  smoke,  and  cynically  amused  at  his  son's  complaint. 

The  truth  of  this  picture  has  been  called  in  question.  Davis  states ")  that  the  picture 
was  reproduced  by  Desmoülins  fi-om  Swei's  book,  in  1826  (Histoire  Naturelle  des 
Races  Humaines  du  Nord-est  de  l'Europe,  de  l'Asie  Boreale,  etc.,  Paris, 
1826,  plate  6);  and  he  adds  the  remark  that  "Von  Keüsensteen  regards  the  whole  of  this 
affair  as  an  exaggeration ,  which  it  may  well  be  taken  to  be ,  as  he  visited  many  of  the 
huts  of  the  very  people  to  whom  this  unnatural  custom  has  been  attributed,  and  saw 
nothing  whatever  of  it."  Mr.  Batchelor  also  asserts  that  "no  one  —  that  I  am  aware  of  — 
has  ever  seen  an  Ainu  woman  nursing  a  bear's  cub.  During  five  years'  sojourn  amongst, 
and  almost  daily  infercourse  with  them  —  living  with  them  in  their  own  huts  —  I  have 
never  once  witnessed  anything  of  the  sort ,  nor  can  I  find  a  Single  Ainu  man  or  woman 
who  has  seen  it  done".  But  Mr.  Batchelor  considerably  weakens  his  negation  by  such 
Statements  as  these:  —  "Some  of  the  bear  cubs  are  treated  even  better  than  the  children 
themselves.  [When  a  bear  cub  cries  for  its  mother  at  night]  the  owner  of  the  cub  takes 
it  to  his  bosom,  and  allows  it  to  sleep  with  bim  for  a  few  nights,  thus  dispelling  its 
fears  and  loneliness.  When  a  cub  is  taken  so  young  that  it  cannot  even  lap  its  food,  it 
is  fed  fi-om  the  hand  and  mouth  ^  not  from  the  human  breast.  Sometimes  x  x  x  millet  is 
made  into  a  kind  of  batter,  or  very  thin  paste,  a  mouthful  of  which  is  taken  by  a  man 
or  woman,  and  the  cub  allowed  to  suck  it  from  the  lips,  which  it  will  readily  do.  x  x  x 
However,  it  is  possible  that  a  woman  may  occasionally  have  been  found  strong-minded 
enough  to  take  a  very  young  cub  —  that  is,  one  whose  eyes  are  not  yet  open  —  to  her 
breast,  once  a  day,  for  a  day  or  two,  and  at  the  same  time  feed  it  from  the  hand  and 
mouth  in  the  manner  above  stated"  ^). 

')  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  tWe  same  practice  of  carrying  a  heavy  load  of  fish,  contained 
in  a  large  basket  or  "creel",  and  similarly  supported  by  a  band  across  the  forehead,  is  followed  at  the 
present  day  by  the  women  of  the  fisher  Community  of  Newhaven,  near  Edinburgh,  without  anv  apparent 
effect  on  the  outhne  of  the  skull.  ^  Davis,  36.  ^)  Batchelok's  ''Ainu",  172-4. 
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These  latter  reniarks  are  themselves  sufflcient  to  render  it  probable  that  Sivei's  picture 
is  a  faithful  one.  That  picture,  it  must  be  reraembered,  was  drawn  in  the  year  1785,  or 
eariier;  and  any  ciistom  of  tliat  poriod  may  have  allerwards  become  modified,  or  havealtogother 
disappeared.  And  Mr.  Batciiki.ok  lias  no  iicsitatioii  in  .saying  that  bear  cubs  are  sonietiine-s 
"treated  even  better  than  the  childrtsn  tiiemselves";  whiie  the  descriptions  just  quoted  from 
liis  i)ages  shüw  that  if  tlie  Aino  women  do  not  actually  suckle  the  young  cubs,  they  just 
barely  fidl  short  of  that  act  in  the  motherly  care  they  bestow  upon  tlieni.  But  the 
following  Statement  by  Captain  St.  John  is  conclusive,  and  wholly  upsets  any  argumentum 
ex  silentio  from  the  other  side.  When  he  was  at  Yesso  in  1871 ,  he  purchased  from  the 
Alnos  a  young  bear  cub,  "about  as  large  as  a  big  spaniel".  "The  little  beast  was  brought 
down  to  the  beach  by  an  Aino  wonian,  who,  tying  it  to  a  post,  .squatted  be.side  it  and 
began  to  weep  niost  profusely.  Inquiring  the  reason  for  such  grief,  I  was  told  she  had 
brought  it  up  from  a  very  small  tliing,  when  its  mother  was  caught  and  killed  in  the 
spring,  and  that  she  had  suckled  it  as  one  of  her  own  children  until  it  was  abie  to 
manage  for  itself.  Tiiis  mode  of  rearing  the  cub  when  quite  young  I  allerwards  found 
was  quite  a  common  occurrence" ').  And  on  another  page  (p.  2())  he  says  that  when  young 
bear-cubs  are  captured  by  tlie  Ainos  they  are  "handed  over  to  their  wives  to  bring  up, 
who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  suckle  them  with  their  own  children  until  little  Bruin's  teeth 
get  disagreeably  long."  The  strong  affection  which  the  women  bear  to  these  stränge  foster- 
children  forms,  indeed,  a  favourite  incident  in  the  scenes  depicting  the  slaughter  of  the 
beai',  and  the  weeping  woman  of  Captain  Öt  John's  experience  may  be  seen  in  a  pict<:irial 
description  of  much  eariier  date,  namely,  that  executed  prior  to  1807  by  an  excellent 
artist  who  had  long  lived  among  the  Ainos  and  had  studied  their  habits.  This  picture 
forms  Scene  8  of  the  Matsmae  panorama  here  repruduced ;  and ,  as  will  be  seen  on  a  sub- 
sequent  page,  Ph.  Fr.  von  Siebold,  who  published  his  great  work  in  1852,  comments 
thereupon  as  follows: 

"The  bear,  which  hiis  been  reared  by  the  housewife,  is  taken  out  of  its  cage  by  five  men,  with  a 
rope  round  its  neck  and  the  two  hind-feet,  and  is  di-agged  away  in  order  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  Oimia- 
Feast  [the  great  Bear-Feast].  The  foster-mothor  —  (as  is  known,  tlie  Aino  women  often  suckk  their  young 
bears)  —  follows  at  a  Uttle  distance,  with  a  pail  of  rice-beer  (sa/fi),  tearing  her  hair  in  dismay." 

Captain  St.  John's  experience  in  1871  affirms  in  the  strengest  possible  manner  the 
account  given  by  von  Siebold  in  1852,  and  relating  to  a  similar  scene  painted  in  the  very 
beginning  of  this  Century.  Against  such  distinct  and  authoritative  Statements  as  these, 
the  negative  evidence  of  von  Krusensteen  and  Batcuelor  is  quite  valueless.  The  custom 
may  be  growing  obsolete  now-a-days,  but  of  its  former  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt: 
and  its  cessation  —  if  it  really  is  no  longer  practised  —  must  be  placed  within  the  last 
twenty  years ') 

0  St.  John,  15. 

»)  It  is,  moreover,.  to  be  observed  that  the  reason  why  the  young  bears  are  so  fed  and  pamporcd 
during  the  two  or  three  years  of  their  life  is,  that  they  may  be  in  good  condition  for  the  great  "Bear-Ft-ast" 
which  closes  their  existence;  and  an  exactly  parallel  instance  is  furnished  by  certain  of  the  native  Iribes 
of  Australia,  whose  women  not  only  suckle  the  young  dogs  which  thoy  subsequently  eat,  but  who  actu- 
ally -  it  is  Said  —  kill  their  own  infants  in  order  that  the  dogs  should  have  sufflcient  milk.  In  an  article 
on  "Les  Australiens"  (Bulletin  de  la  Societö  Neuchat eloise  de  Geographie,  tome  VI,  1891, 
p.  165),  M.  Leon  Metchnikoff  remarks:  —  "Hodgson  [Rcminiscences  of  Australia]  cite  Texomple 
d'un  jKtre  qui  ordonna  a  sa  femme  de  mettre  a  mort  son  enfant  pour  allaiter  sept  petits  chiens,  et  d'autres 
auteurs  [Dawson,  Gkey,  Mitchell,  ouvrages  cites)  parlent  aussi  de  dingo  (dingoes,  or  wild  dogs)  allaites 
par  des  femmos  sans  que  toutofois  l'on  pousse  jusqu'a  l'infanticide  ces  ögards  pour  la  progöniture  de  l'unique 
animal  domestique  de  la  NouvelleHoUande." 
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Behind  the  man  in  the  etching  frora  örvEi's  book,  there  is  shown  "an  Aino  house  or 
hut.  It  has  only  one  room  [continues  Sivei]  ,  and  is  built  upon  piles.  The  timber  is  fastened 
together  with  twigs  (fuzi-kazorä).  Even  their  best  houses  are  fastened  in  this  manner,  as 
they  have  neither  axe  nor  saw." 

PI.  11  Fig.  10  is  a  very  rüde  sketch,  of  whicli  the  subject  is  —  "Hunting  seals  (ot- 
toshe)  with  the  harpoon  (yas-stc)."  The  „seals"  resemble  birds  or  flying-fish  more  than 
anything  eise ;  and ,  indeed ,  this  scene  suggests  itself  as  an  inferior  copy  of  a  much  better 
representation. 

The  proper  shape  of  the  Aäno  harpoon  is  seen  in  PI.  11  Fig.  12.  PI.  II  Fig.  11,  as 
has  already  been  noticed,  represents  an  Aino  garment  of  wovon  twigs. 

We  now  come   to   the  consideration  of  Plate  III,  which  contains  reproductions ,  on  a 
reduced  scale,  of  the  following  kakemonos: 

PI.  ni  Fig.  1  is  Ser.  I  n".  1051  in  the  Ethnographical  Museum  at 
Leiden.  Fig.  2  is  from  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Rotterdam, 
collected  by  von  Siebold.  Fig.  3  is  one  of  three  kakemonos  (N.  189/299)  in 
the  Royal  Ethnographical  Museum  at  Munich,  and  forms  a  portion  of  the 
„Siebold  Collection"  in  that  Museum  ^). 

Fig.  1  represents  an  old  man  seated  on  a  mat.  In  his  band  is  the 
pipe,  and  beside  him  the  box  of  tobacco,  beloved  by  the  Ainos.  Slightly 
behind  him  is  a  vessel  containing  the  equally  beloved  saki.,  or  rice-beer, 
and  beside  it  is  the  cup  into  which  the  saki  is  ladled,  after  the  manner 
of  "toddy"  in  Scotland.  Across  the  cup  rests  the  wooden  stick  which, 
held  in  the  right  band,  is  used  to  raise  the  heavy  moustache  whenever 
the  A'ino  man  wishes  to  drink ').  The  general  appearance  of  this  figure 
is  not  very  different  from  that  of  Figs  1 ,  4  and  5  in  the  Sivei  series. 
The  expression  of  the  face  is  much  milder,  and  quite  intelligent.  But,  as 
in  these,  the  coarse,  long  hair  of  the  body  and  limbs  is  strongly  insisted 
on ;  and  in  a  much  more  lifelike  nianner.  The  heavy ,  continuous  eyebrow 
is  also  marked.  And,  more  apparent  even  than  in  the  other  two  is  the 
animal  character  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The  claw-like  fingernails  have 
been  carefully  delineated,  and  the  conformation  of  the  foot  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  the  satyr  or  anthropoid  ape.  Both  of  these  peculiarities  are 
observable  in  some  of  the  other  pictures. 

Fig.  2  has,  on  the  left,  an  A'ino  woman,  selling  fish  to  the  Japanese 
lady  on  the  right.  Were  it  not  that  the  title  of  the  kakemono  gives  this  Information,  one 
would  not  naturally  assume  this  to  be  an  Aino.  The  females,  it  is  true,  are  not  generally 
represented  as  hirsute,  except  for  the  shaggy,  united  eyebrow  and  abundant  head-hair. 
And  their  faces  are  almost  always  pleasing,  and  even  refined.  But  this  woman  does  not 
seem  to  possess  a  Single  characteristic  of  her  race,  not  even  the  tattoo-marks  on  the  cheek 
or  around  the  mouth. 


I.  1051.  Sign, 
outside. 


1.  1051.  Ked  seals, 
inside. 


')  On  the  Rotterdam  kakemono,  PI.  III  Fig.  2,  are  the  same  red  seals  as  on  the  one  represented  on 
PI.  Vn.  —  PI.  III  Fig.  3  has  not  a  signaturo,  but  the  same  red  seal  as  PI.  V  Fig.  2. 

^  The  moustache-stick ,  of  which  examples  may  be  seen  in  various  Em-opean  museums,  is  a  sitK  qua 
non  to  the  Aino  man.  It  will  be  noticed  in  use  in  several  of  these  pictures.  The  custom  is  at  least  three 
or  four  centuries  old;  as  the  first  European  visitor  to  Yesso  (the  Portuguose  missionary  Fkoes  who,  as 
already  mentioned,  visited  the  Alnos  in  1565)  states  that  "they  have  a  terribly  long  beard  and  very  largo 
moustaches  which  they  lift  up  with  a  small  stick  when  they  wish  to  drink"  (Siebold— Vkies,  98.) 
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Fig.  3  shows  two  Aino  wninrn,  ;iii<l  an  the  back  of  one  of  them  alittle,  impishchild '). 
All  tliroe  have  the  strong,  continuous  eyebrow  and  the  broad,  blunt  nose  which  one  sees 
repeixtt'il  again  and  af,'iiin  in  othor  Auin  iiictures.  Ono  notable  peculiarity  is  that  the 
customary  tattoo-niarks  aiüuiid  tlii'  niuuth  and  on  tlie  back  of  tlio  wrists  are  here  ofabright 
yreen  colour,  instead  of  the  almost  invariable  bhie.  Sivei,  hrjwever,  according  to  my  trans- 
lator,  says  „green",  and  not  „l)lue".  It  will  be  noticed  that  tho  woman  in  the  background 
is  Smoking;  a  practice  which  seems  little  associated  with  the  female  Alnos. 

Witli  regard  to  the  superscription ,  Dr.  Buchner  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  a  tran.s- 
lation  (which  he  gives  qxiantum  valeat)  obtained  from  a  Japanese  Student  in  Munich.  "The 
inscription'',  writes  Dr.  Bucitnkr,  "is  poetical,  and  is  to  this  effect:  —  'The  nation  of  the 
Aino  livos  on  many  Islands,  surrounded  by  a  wild  sea.  The  people  are  very  industrious; 
and  also  jealous.  When  that  nation  will  obey  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  but  not  tili  then, 
their  history  shall  be  praised  in  songs'.  Then  follows  a  Japanese  song.  The  Signatare  is 
'Heiasaka',  with  the  cognomen  'Boundei'  ". 

Plate  IV  contains  the  reproduction  (as  in  the  other  two  cases,  on  a  reduced  scale)  of 
two  more  kakemonos  preserved  in  the  Leiden  Museum. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  copy  of  n".  7754,  Series  360.  (No  signature  or  seal).  It  reiire- 
sents  a  man  and  a  woman  Walking  along,  and  it  evidently  illustrates  the  familiär  Aino 
theme  of  the  hunter  setting  out  on  an  expedition,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  According 
to  Aino  custom,  the  man  carries  bis  i)ipe  and  tobacco-box  in  one  band,  and  in  the 
other  is  his  unstrung  bow.  His  quiver  of  arrows,  usually  suspended  from  the  forehead, 
when  not  likely  to  be  suddenly  required,  is  here  slung  transversely  across  the  body,  — 
as  in  Fig.  1  of  Plate  V  (etc.),  thereby  rendering  the  hunter  ready  for  action.  The 
woman  is  carrying  the  provisions  for  herseif  and  her  lord,  in  a  bündle  of  matting  of 
the  usual  kind. 

Probably  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  this  picture  is  the  large,  staring  eyes  of 
the  man  and  woman,  which  (in  the  latter  case  particularly)  have  a  raost  grotesque  effect. 
As  already  noticed  (ante,  p.  8),  the  Aino  eye  is  much  larger  and  fuller  than  that  of  the 
Japanese,  and  it  is  not  obliquely  set,  as  with  the  latter  people.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
European  and  not  the  Mongolian  eye.  In  the  picture  under  consideration ,  the  Japanese 
artist  has  been  strongly  impressed  with  this  fact;  and  he  has  even  gone  to  the  extreme 
of  placing  the  woman's  eyes  obliquely,  in  the  o2)posi(e  direction  to  that  of  the  Japanese. 
In  his  opinion,  the  Japanese  eye  is  correctly  placed,  and  therefore  the  Arno  e}'e  appears 
to  slant  in  the  wrong  way.  It  is  thus  evident  that  this  is  an  exaggeration ,  and  (whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  other  pictures)  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  all  the  other  peculi- 
arities  pointed  out  by  this  artist  are  exaggerations.  But  what  is  really  of  importance  is 
that  the  features  thus  rendered  so  prominent,  —  not  only  the  large  eyes  but  also  the 
long,  coarse  body-hair  and  the  physical  conformation ,  —  are  manifestly  Aino  peculiarities, 
whether  exaggerated  or  not. 

For  the  first  time,  also,  in  the  present  selected  series,  notice  is  taken  of  another 
characteristic  of  the  race,  the  marked  depres.sion  on  the  fore-part  of  the  skull,  —  to 
which  a  i)assing  reference  has  been  made  on  a  previous  page  (p.  18).    Whether  this  is  the 


■)  This  niethod  of  carrying  babies,  which  the  Alnos  share  with  Red  Indians,  Gypsies,  and  other  races, 
is  illustrated  in  tho  large  Amsterdam  picture  (Plate  XVIU),  and  also  by  Captain  St.  John  in  the  Frontispieco 
to  bis  book. 
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result  of  carrying  heavy  burdens  suspended  by  a  band  across  the  forehead,  or  whether 
the  defect  is  congenital,  it  is  shown  in  many  of  these  pictures^). 

The  platycnemism  which  is  so  frequent  among  the  Arnos  seems  also  to  be  indicated 
by  the  appeaiance  of  the  shin-bone  of  the  raan's  right  leg.  This  feature  will  again  be 
referred  to  on  a  later  page.  The  brute-like  character  of  the  feet,  both  as  regards  their 
shape  and  the  appearance  of  the  toenails ,  of  which  some  previous  pictures  have  given  us 
instances  (ante,  pp.  17  and  20),  are  here  again  emphasized,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  man. 

Notice  raay  also  be  taken  of  the  quiver,  slung  from  the  man's  Shoulder  and  not  from 
the  forehead.  And  the  tattooing  round  the  woman's  mouth,  and  on  her  wrists,  may 
further  be  pointed  out.  Also  the  knife  hanging  at  the  woman's  girdle,  according  to  custom. 

The  Leiden  Museum  contains  also  a  duplicate  or  copy  of  this  picture,  painted  by 
Tajoski,  at  Nagasaki.  Moreover,  there  is  a  third  kakemono  of  the  female  figure,  but 
unattended  by  the  man.    The  picture  here  reproduced  seems  to  me  to  be  the  original,  but 

^^        as  the  other  two  contain  many  modifications ,  I  subjoin  a  brief  note  of  these '). 

"j^  Fig.  2  of  Plate  IV  represents  two  Ainoscon versing  in  fi-ont  of  a  house.  It 

^^      also  is  reproduced  from  a  kakemono  (N.  1055  of  Series  I.)  in  the  Leiden  Museum. 

VLike  some  of  the  other  pictures ,  it  shows  a  marked  articulation  of  the  great 
toe ,  in  each  of  the  two  men.    Possibly  this  possesses  little  or  no  signiflcance. 
^•4*  The  two  scenes  in  Plate  V,  together  with  Fig.  3  of  Plate  IE,  constitute 

«•  the  series  obtained  from  the  "Siebold  Collection"  at  Munich.  They  are  specially 

— *         interesting  to  myself ,  as  they  form  the  nucleus  of  the  present  series  of  repro- 
>^^  ductions,  the  Originals  at  Munich  having  been  the  flrst  Japanese  pictures  of 

^ff/jl^       the  Arnos  which  I  had  seen.  "The  three  pictures  are  62  centimetres  in  length 
Sign  1.  1055  3).  t»y  35  in  breadth",  writes  Dr.  Büchner.    "The  hairs  on  the  arms  and  legs  are 
from  2  to  4  millimetres" "). 

«<T.,'^  a"^"'  ^^'  ^°^  Siebold  makes  the  foUowing  remarks  (Siebold- Veies,  113,  note)  in  this  connection: 
1  ®^  -ä-iiioes  carry  all  burdens  on  the  back  by  means  of  a  strap  running  over  the  forehead.  Having  fol- 
lowed  this  custom  from  childhood,  the  os  frontalis  must,  of  course,  have  an  unnatural  inclination  and  be 
pressed  backward,  which  is  also  the  characteristic  of  their  foreheads."  The  correctness  of  this  deduction 
may,  however,  be  questioned:  (see  remarks  on  p.  18  ante,  note  1). 

2)  The  duplicate  lirst  mentioned  (by  Tajoski,  Nagasaki)  is  N».  1052  of  Series  I  (Leiden  Museum).  In  it 
me  following  departures  from  the  original  may  be  noted.  The  man's  hair  and  beard  is  black,  without 
any  grey;  the  eyes  are  mild  and  pleasing,  without  the  grotesque,  startled  look  in  the  original,  and  the 
pupils,  which  are  brown  in  colour,  are  large  and  proportionate.  His  clothes  are  of  the  saine  huo  as  the 
woman  s  in  the  onginal;  but  the  colouring  shows  less  finish  and  detail.  One  aberration  is  that  the  strap 
by  which  the  quiver  is  slung  round  his  body  is  coloured  green  instead  of  red;  while  the  girdle  is  of  a 
deep  brown.  His  bow  is  one  uniform  drab  colour  (except  for  the  darker  markings  which  indicato  the 
hgatures)  and  the  pipe  is  also  drab.  The  tobacco-box  is  almost  identical  in  colour  with  the  man's  garb. 
Ihe  whole  appearance  of  the  face,  as  also  the  figure,  is  more  humane  than  in  the  original.  The  feet  of 
both  man  and  woman  are  much  less  brute-like,  notably  the  great  toe  of  the  man's  left  foot,  -  irregulari- 
ties  ^of  ^outline  being  smoothed  over.   The  quiver  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  instead  of  light  grey;  and  it  lacks 

The  woman  is  also  much  milder  in  appearance.  Her  eyes  are  modifled  and  ploasant,  and  of  brown 
colour.  Her  mouth  is  a  trifle  longer,  and  without  the  "pursed  up"  expression  of  tho  original.  The  fish 
basket  or  wrapping,  is  of  the  same  colour  as  her  dress.  One  of  the  beads  of  her  necklaco  is  red;  and  it 
lacks  the  white  pendant  seen  in  the  original.  The  two  flgures  are  Walking  across  a  ereensward,  without 
the  specialized  plants  of  the  original. 

The  other  copy  is  N».  7786  of  Series  .360  (Leiden  Museum),  and  represents  the  female  figure  only.  It  is 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  either  of  the  others.  On  tho  whole,  it  resembles  the  original;  but  the  eyes 
are  not  starthng,  and  the  general  expression  is  mild.    The  nocklace  is  coloured  dark-blue,  and  the  pendant 

3   W4.1  ?u  ^  '^  ^''''®"'   '^*^®''®  '^  "°  '^"''''^  ^^  "^'''  "^^^^^^    '^'^"^  f'^et  are  quite  modified  and  human. 
)  With  the  inscnption  iezojin  '-Men  from  Yezo".  The  same  inscription  is  found  above  the  seals  on  p.  20. 
)  Ihe  painter  of  the  three  München  kakemono's  is  Bünrei  of  Hayasaka. 
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Fig.    1    (N.    191  301)  shuws  an   Aiiiu   liunter   iireijaring  to  discharge  an  arrow  at  two 

deer  (^1110086)  in  the  background,   obviously   intended   to  repiesent  his  quarry,  although 

quite  out   of  his  line  of  Are.    The  flgure  of  the  hunter  is  admirably  drawn.    He  wears  the 

true   Aino   dress  of  woven  strips  of  bark  {atsHslii),  underneath  wliich  is  a  shirt  and  bree- 

«.  dies  of  für;  and,  so  far  as  one  may  judge,  he  appears  to 

X^  possess  nuthing,  either  in   his  attire  or  his  weapons,  to 

^.»  dennte  the  Jaimnese  influence.  He  lias  the  muscular,  thickset 

frame,  the  shaven  foroliead,  tiie  black  hair  and  the  liirsute 
Ijody  of  the  Aino;  and  altogether  he  suggests  the  idea  of 
one  of  the  best  types  of  his  race ,  of  pure  aboriginal  stock , 
yet  not  displaying  its  inore  unconfli  :iff lii.nics  in  .1  ni/nkrd 
degree. 

This  cannot  be  said  of  the  climber  in  Fig.  2.  (N.  167  297). 
Making  due  allowance  for  "foreshortening",  there  is  here  very 
^reat  empluisis  given  to  the  broad,  short  nose  and  the 
lotreating  forehead  portrayed  in  other  pictures.  The  scene 
illustrates  clearly  one  of  the  Aino  methods  of  hunting; 
and,  even  although  the  two  bears  in  the  tree  are  only 
cubs,  as  evidently  they  are,  yet  this  plan  of  attacking 
theni  Shows  that  the  Aino  men  are  not  wrongly  credited 
with  great  courage.  Another  significant  feature  is  this  mode 
of  ascending  the  tree  by  means  of  a  long  pole  with  a 
crutched  handle.  To  a  .sailor  this  would  probably  be  no 
difficult  matter;  but  few  hunters  of  other  races  would 
make  the  attempt.-To  those  of  the  Ainos,  however,  in 
whom  platycnemism  of  the  humerus  as  well  as  of  the 
tibia  is  a  striking  characteristic ') ,  the  extra  agility  required 
for  such  a  feat  is  innate.  Moreover,  if  this  drawing  be  in  correct  proportion,  the  preUmi. 
nary  spring  required  for  fixing  the  pole  upon  the  branch,  and  subsequently  for  beginning 
the  ascent,  would  demand  considerable  agihty  and  muscular  power.  It  is  possible  to  make 
too  much  of  this  detail;  but,  since  platycnemism  of  the  arm-  and  leg-bones  exists  among 
the  Ainos.  and  as  that  infers  unusual  adaptability  for  such  an  effort  as  this,  one  would 
naturally  include  this  hunter  among  those  merabers  of  his  race  in  whom  that  quality  is 

highly  developed. 

Witii  respect  to  the  hunter's  companion,  it  may  be  noted  that  he  (?  or  she)  carnes 
the  bündle  of  smoked  salmon,  which  von  Siebold  seems  to  indicate  constitutes  the  usual 
provisions  in  these  hunting  expeditions.  A  similar  instance  has  been  noticed  in  Fig.  1,  PlatelV. 

The  ligures  in  Plate  VI  are  all  obtained  fi-om  drawings  and  kakemonos  in  the  Leiden 
Museum.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  in  Fig.  1 ,  contained  with  Fig.  2  &  3  in  a  book  with 
drawings  (N.  4488  of  Series  I)  appears  to  be  that  the  tattoo-marks  about  the  woman's  mouth 
go  completely  round  the  lips  and  are  not  of  the  "moustache"  variety »).  As  it  is  stated 
that  tribal  distinctions  are  observed  among  the  Ainos,  as  among  many  other  races,  by 
the  diffeient  patterns  of  the  tattoo-marks,  this  detail  is  worth  raentioning.    The  criss-cross 


Sign  and  red  seal 
of  Fig.  1  PI.  V. 


Sign  and  red  seal 
of  Fig.  2  PI.  V. 


')  See  remarks  on  page  10,  ante.  »)  See  romarks  on  tJiis  subject,  i'p.  U  ;in.i  l>. 
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exceptional.   She  has  the 


marks  on  the  back  of  her  wrists  are  also  very  regulär  and 
complete.  The  hair  of  her  head  is  cut  short,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Aino  women.  The  continuous  eyebrow  is  here  shown , 
as  also  in  Fig.  2,  but  not  very  prominently  in  either  case. 

Fig.  2  does  not  seem  to  call  specially  for  remark.  The  usual 
shaving  of  the  fore-part  of  the  head  has  not  been  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  this  man  (nor  in  Figs.  3  and  4). 

Figs.  3  and  4  are  unmistakably  two  variants  of  one  picture ; 
and,  of  the  two,  Fig.  4  bears  every  mark  of  its  being  the 
original ,  —  as  the  native  dress  of  bark  would  itself  indicate  '). 
The  reproduction  here  shown  is  of  course  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
the  original ,  -  which  is  by  Tajoski  of  Nagasaki ,  and  is  pre- 
served  in  the  Museum  at  Leiden  (N».  1053,  Series  I).  It  has 
ali-eady  been  reproduced  by  Ph.  Fr.  von  Siebold,  in  his  "Nippon" 
(PI.  XXI).  Fig.  3  is  here  given  in  order  to  illustrate  the  liberties 
taken  by  the  copyists,  for  it  is  evident  that  many  copies  have 
been  made  of  the  various  pictures ,  and  with  a  variety  of  modi- 
fications.  In  this  instance,  the  alterations  are  in  the  dress,  the 
degree  of  hairiness,  the  cephalic  index,  and  the  size  of  the 
feet  —  together  with  the  lesser  degree  of  "wildness"  in  the 
legs.  For  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  Fig.  4  there  are  sugges- 
tions,  especially  in  the  left  leg,  of  the  satyr  qualities  which 
some  of  the  other  pictures  insist  upon  much  more  strongly. 
Fig.  4  also  Shows  the  depression  on  the  forehead,  visible  in 
many  of  the  other  representations.  Apart  from  such  details, 
this  Aino  is  rather  a  fine  specimen  of  a  man.  There  is  no 
Scale  to  judge  him  by,  but  he  seems  well-grown  and  even  tall; 
and  instead  of  the  broad ,  „snub"  nose  of  other  Ainos  his  is  well- 
proportioned  and  almost  aquiline. 

Plate  VII  Shows  the  celebrated  „bear-feast"  of  this  people 
taken  from  a  kakemono  in  the  Leiden  Museum,  Series  I N".  1054 ; 
painted  by  Shunri  of  Chishima  i.  e.  "the  painter  of  the  Ainos". 
For,  although  the  same  custom  is  also  followed  by  other  neigh- 
bouring  races^),  yet  it  is  much  associated  with  the  Arnos, 
whose  Chief  feast  it  is.  A  fuller  reference  to  this  feast  will  be 
given  on  a  later  page.  The  figures  represented  are  those  of  five 
men,  a  Wbman  and  a  child.  The  criss-cross  tattoo  marks  are 
here  visible  not  only  on  the  woraan's  wrists  but  also  on  her 
neck  and  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek.  This  appears  to  be  very 
usual  bushy  head  of  hair,  of  the  usual  shortness.    The  four  men 


')  HieronjTnus  de  Angelis,  writing  m  1722,  says  of  the  Ainos:  "Instead  of  armour  thoy  have  coats  of 
small  planks  fastened  together,  which  is  ridiculous  to  look  at  (Siebold- Vkies,  99).  Fig.  4  iilustrates  very 
clearly  the  meaning  of  De  Angohs's  description. 

J)  In  Japanese :  Yezo  jin  butü ,  Utensil  of  Yezo-men. 


»)  In  Japanese:  Shun-ri  Chi-Hhima;  literally.   Spring- village  of  the  1000  isles  (Kuriles). 
•*)  In  .Japanese:   Yezo  itvai  no  dzu,  i.e.  Engraving  of  the  Yezo  feast.  '")  Genest - 


Jakobsen. 
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whose  forelieads  are  visible  have  them  sliaved  in  the  customary  fashinn.  All  the  men  are 
covered  with  the  coarso,  black  hair  of  tlie  ruce.  The  aims  of  the  three  men  on  the  left 
uro  disproiiortidnatoly  longor  than  tlieir  legs');  and  if  one  looks  at  the  soles  of  the  feet 
vvhich  are  visible  (thoso  ut'  two  of  the  men  and  tlio  cliild),  one  sees  again  the  indication  of 
a  relic  of  brute-lilb.  the  „opposable  toe"  of  the  anthropoid  ape,  orthe  "cloven  hoof"  of  the 
satyr.  There  is,  of  course,  no  actual  „cleft",  but  the  line  which  in  these  three  instances  is 
carricd  almost  to  the  very  heel ,  seems  certiiinly  meant  to  indicate  a  more  prehensile  foot 
than  that  of  the  higher  races  of  man ').  It  caii  luirdly  be  ijolieved  that  this  effect,  repo- 
ated  in  so  many  <if  the  pictures  (though  in  varying  degrees),  is  fortuitous. 

All   the  tigures  are  clad  in  garments  of  Japaneso  origin,  and  not  of  the  nativo  bark. 
The  use  of  the  moustache-stick  in  drinking  is  here  illustrated. 

t  We  now  come  to  a  most  interesting  series  of  pictures,  illustrative  of 

■V^^  Aino  life  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  present  Century.  That,  at  any  rate, 
]*^f^  is  the  most  recmt  date  at  which  these  scenes  can  have  been  painted ;  although, 
"H^r    as   the  exact  period  during  which  the  artist  lived  is  not  recorded,  it  inay  l>e 
»     *  /     that  the  pictures  are  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.   They  form  one  long 
jfe.  roll   (nmkoniono)   or  panorama,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Leiden, 

,.^^\         being  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  Siebold  Collection  (8er.  I  N".  10.50, 
painted  by  Shunri  of  Matsumaye).    In   reproducing  them  for  this  work,  it 
'^  has    been   necessary  to   reduce  the  scale,  and  also  to   place   the  seventeen 

"^^  consecutive  scenes  of  the  panorama  on  to  six  separate  Plates  (Plates  VIII  — 

-^  XIII,  inclusive).    These  scenes  have  been  described  by  Ph.  Fr.  von  Siebold, 

^^f^  in  his  „Nippen"  (1852);  and  1  cannot  do  better  than  quote  here  the  account 

'*  given  by  that  most  distinguished  student  ^). 

SignofSer.  I  von  Siebold's  remarks  in  explanation  of  each  scene  are  prefaced  by  a 

few  sentences  which  may  also  be  fitly  quoted,  as  they  describe  the  natura 
of  this  mukomono,  and  the  history  of  this  special  example.  His  description  is  a.s  follows: 
The  accounts  of  Yezo,  Krafto  [Saghalien],  the  Kiirilo  Islands,  Corea,  and  the  Islands  of  Liukiu  (Eng. 
Loo-Clioo]  and  Bonin  constitute  [among  the  Japanese]  the  literature  of  foreign  travel;  and  because,  as  is 
well  known,  the  Japanese  possess  a  singular  skill  in  drawing  and  painting,  their  books  of  travel  are  oflen 
embellished  with  most  noteworthy  and  appropriate  pictures.  Such  pictures  are  also  often  in  the  form  of 
a  panorama,  which  unfolds  itself  in  yard-long  rolls  and  gives  a  dazzling,  but  oflen  a  verj'  significant 
representation  of  the  countiy,  its  products  and  inhabitants,  with  their  way  of  living,  manners  and  customs. 
For  such  a  panorama  of  the  AJnos  of  Yezo,  we  are  indebted  to  the  chief-inteipreter  Tami  Fatsiko,  who, 
in  the  yoar  1807,  accompanied  Prince  Takahasi  of  Jetsizen,  afterwards  Governor  of  Nagasaki,  to  Yezo. 
It  was  composed  and  painted  in  colours  by  an  excellent  artist  who  lived  for  a  long  time  at  Matsmae,  and 
had  occasion  to  observe  tlio  life,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  Yezo.  The  roll  is  16  metres 
long  and  3  decimetres  broad.  This  precious  triumph  of  .Tapanese  art  is  preserved  as  N°.  76  in  the  Collection 
of  Japanese  Sketches  and  pictures  given  by  us  to  the  Dutch  Government.  The  panorama  represents  seven- 
teen scenes: 


')  This ,  according  to  Alno  tradition ,  was  a  characteristic  of  the  pit-dwelling  dwarfs  from  wliom  the 
AJnos  themselves  are  believed  to  bo  descended,  in  part  at  least.  (See  Batchelor's  Alnu,  p.  309).  Compare 
also  the  inferonco  by  Dr.  BAnNAHO  Davis  (ante,  pp.  9  and  10)  that  "disproportionate  shortness  of  the  leg- 
bones"  is  probably  "a  race  pei'uliarity"  of  tho  Atiios. 

•)  In  Ulis  oonnection,  referencc  may  be  made  to  two  papers  read  before  the  British  Association  on 
8th  August  1892;  one  by  Dr.  Daviii  HkVbuijn  on  "Tho  Intogumentary  Grooves  on  the  Palm  of  the  Hand 
and  the  Solo  of  tho  Foot  of  Man  and  tho  Anthropoid  Apes",  —  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Loris  Robis.son  on 
"The  Prehensile  Power  of  Infants."  ')  Nippo.v,  pp.  217-'2'2<i. 

I.  A.  f.  E.  Bd  IV.  Suppl.  Mac  Ritchik.  4 
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PI.  Vin  Fig.  1.  An  Aino,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  is  setting  out  on  a  bear-hunt;  both  are  in  the 
national  attire,  and  are  barefooted,  but  weaiing  leggings;  the  man  being  equipped  with  bow,  arrows,  quiver, 
and  the  hunting-knife  {masakiri),  while  the  woman,  who  has  also  a  hunting-knife  in  her  girdle,  carries 
the  provisions,  consisting  of  smoked  salmon,  packed  in  matting  {kina),  and  a  pipe  and  tobacco-box.  The 
quiver  and  the  salmon-bundle  are  carried  by  means  of  a  strap  passed  over  the  forehead.  The  man's  ears 
are  ornamented  with  red  bows  [or  knots],  and  the  woman's  with  silver  rings:  she  also  weai-s  a  necklace 
of  glass  beads ,  and  is  tattooed  round  about  the  mouth ,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  both  aiins  down  to  the  wrist." 

Compare  the  hunter  and  his  wife  in  Plate  IV,  Fig.  1;  the  two  scenes  in  Plate  V; 
and  the  hunter  in  Figs.  3  and  4  of  Plate  VI. 

PI.  VUI  Fig.  2.  "Two  bearded ,  hairy  Aino  men ,  with  their  barking  dog ,  in  front  of  the  bear's  den , 
at  the  nioment  when  the  bear,  emerging  from  the  hole  with  its  cub,  is  Struck  in  the  eye  with  an  arrow, 
and  the  archer  yet  retains  the  attitude  of  having  discharged  the  arrow." 

In  this  scene,  notice  may  be  taken  of  the  half-naked  body  of  the  archer,  who  has 
thrown  off  his  upper  garment  for  greater  freedom.  The  sole  of  his  foot  also  shows  the 
gi'oove  already  spoken  of.  As  this  is  the  first  of  the  series  in  which  the  Aino  dog  appears, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  he  resenihles  the  others  depicted  in  later  pictures. 

A  füll  account  of  bear-hunting  among  the  Ainos  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Batchelor's 
recent  work');  wherein  he  states  (as  do  many  other  writers)  that  poisoned  arrows  are 
employed  by  these  hunters.  After  having  killed  a  bear,  "they  skin  it  and  cut  it  up,  taking 
great  care  to  do  away  with  all  the  pieces  that  have  been  touched  by  the  poison  of  the 
arrows.  They  are  careful,  too,  not  to  allow  the  dogs  to  get  the  heart,  for  that  is  more 
affected  by  the  poison  than  any  other  part." 

PI.  VTII  Fig.  3.  "Three  Ainos  attacking  a  bear  in  the  open.  The  animal,  Struck  by  an  arrow,  falls 
towards  an  Aino  who  receives  it  on  his  spear,  while  a  third  runs  up  to  his  assistance  with  drawn 
hunting-knife.', 

The  spearman  in  this  scene  wears  the  elegant  white  dress  worn  by  some  of  the  men 
in  the  great  Amsterdam  picture,  PI.  XVIII.  It  will  be  noticed  further  that  the  sole  of 
the  swordsman's  foot  exhibits  the  groove,  or  line,  just  noticed  in  Fig.  2. 

PI.  VIII  Fig.  4.  "Man  and  woman  returning  home  from  the  bear-hunt;  the  former  carries  on  his 
Shoulders  a  living  bear-cub,  the  latter  the  empty,  unroUed  mat." 

The  complexion  of  the  woman  is  here  very  markedly  fairer  than  that  of  the  man. 
This  difference  between  the  sexes  is  observable  in  many  Aino  pictures. 

PI.  IX  Fig.  5.  "Three  Aino  boys  practising  the  casting  of  javelins  through  rings.  The  two  younger  ones 
have  the  head  shaven,  save  for  two  tufts  on  the  sides  and  one  on  the  brow,  and  another  at  the  back  of 
the  head.  The  third  and  oldest  has  his  hair  hanging  loose  about  his  head:  and  hairs  are  represented  on 
his  open  breast  and  thighs.   He  wears  a  loin-cloth  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Japanese  peasants." 

This  fashion  of  shaving  the  boys'  heads  is  common  to  Japanese  and  to  Ainos,  and 
may  be  derived  from  either.  It  must  be  explained  that  "the  wooden-sparred  bear-cage" 
in  the  background ,  and  the  "weaving-machine  fastened  down  to  the  earth" ') ,  represented 
in  this  scene  have  no  connection  at  all  with  the  three  boys,  and  really  form  a  separate 
picture. 

PI.  IX  Fig.  6.  "Two  women  swimming  Ijy  the  rocky  sea-shore,  and  gathering  edible  sea-wrack  (kombU). 
They  are  clothed  with  ats'si  gowns,  in  tokcn  of  their  modesty.   In  front  is  a  row-boat." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  a  distinctively  Aino  scene.  Captain  St.  John,  in  writing 
about  the  Japanese  (not  the  Ainos),  speaks  of  "a  kind  of  sea-weed  much  esteemed  by  the 


')  Batchelor's  Ainu,  chapter. 

•)  This  weaving-machine  will  be  seen  in  use  in  one  of  the  Yezo  Manga  pictures  (PI.  XVII,  Fig.  7). 
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Japanese  for  food",  which  "grows  in  about  twelve  feet  of  water,  and  is  collected  by  women." 
These  women  (less  prudisli  than  their  Afno  sisters)  strip  altogether,  and  dive  from  a  boat 
into  the  c-umpaiatively  sliallovv  wator  wliore  tlie  weod  grows.  Each  has  a  tiib  floating  near 
her,  which  she  gradually  hlla  with  tiie  weed  >).  Tlius,  tiiis  custom,  aitiioiitrii  prartised  ijy 
the  Ainos*),  may  possibly  be  of  Japaneso  origin. 

The  boat  in  the  foreground  merits  some  reniark  at  this  iilace.  In  bis  Sludicii  (p.  22), 
Heinkich  von  SiKBOM)  givos  tlio  following  account  of  the  two  kinds  of  boat  used  by  the 
Alnos : 

•  riiiir  boats  ("Pelorum  chippu"  or  "Penchai")  are  mostly  made  of  oak.  The  smaller 
kind,  used  on  rivers,  aro  only  2  foet  bmad,  bat  are  fmm  20  to  25  feet  in  iength;  they 
are  iiollowod-out  logs,  and  resomblo  largi)  troughs^).  Larger  boats  for  sea-voyages,  con- 
structed  both  for  sailing  and  rowing,  are  made  of  a  heavy  keel-piece,  with  superimposed 
pianks  very  carefuUy  sewn  together  with  twine  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  elm-tree. 
All  the  holes  through  which  these  cords  pass  are  burnt  in.  The  chinks  between  the  pianks 
are  stuffed  with  moss,  so  as  to  render  the  boat  water-tight  *).  The  Ainos  frequently  make 
use  also  of  the  wood  of  the  "Sineni'\  a  kind  of  Catalpa,  for  their  boats,  and  for  the  sea- 
going  vessels  a  species  of  Cereidipkillum  Sicbohlii  ("  Tsika  futsiip"),  and  .sometimes  the  "Bin7ii'\ 
a  variety  of  Laurinea.  The  Sterns  of  the  larger  boats  are  often  tiistefully  decorated  with 
carved  work  or  with  designs  in  yellow  and  black.  This  was  in  earlier  times  aspecially 
the  case  with  those  boats  in  which  the  tribute  to  the  Japanese  Government  was  conveyed 
to  Matsumai ')". 

It  is  therefore  one  of  the  sea-going  boats  that  the  women  in  this  picture  are  using; 
an  the  stitching  which  unites  the  boards  will  be  seen  to  be  carefuUy  delineated.  In  Figs.  7 
and  14  of  this  same  panorama,  the  stitches  are  marked  with  equal  precision. 

Four  specimens  of  the  Aino  boats  are  shown  in  Plate  V  of  H.  von  Sieboi.d's  Studien; 
two  of  them  (Figs.  8  and  9)  represent  the  kind  used  on  rivers ,  being  simply  the  log  of  a 
tree  hollowed  out,  though  with  very  considerable  attention  to  shape  and  style;  and  the 
other  two  (Figs.  10  and  11)  being  examples  of  the  sea-going  vessels,  whose  pianks  are 
sewn  together  with  bark-twine.  These  latter  examples  show  two  tiersof  pianks  above  the  keel- 
piece.  The  pianks,  however,  do  not  Stretch  from  stem  to  stern,  in  one  piece.  The  pianks  from 
either  end  only  reach  about  a  quarter  of  the  Iength  of  the  boat's  side,  the  space  aniid.ships 
being  filled   in   with  two  other  pianks,  which  overlap  those  Coming  from  stem  and  stern, 


')  St.  John,  129-131. 

')  ,Sie  leben  vom  Fischfang  und  von  der  Zubereitung  des  Seetanges,  welcher  in  den  Küstendörfem 
am  Strande  getrocknet  und  in  grossen  Bündeln  meist  nach  China  exportirt  wird,  wo  dieser,  gerade  nicht 
sehr  wohlduftendo  Tang  gekocht,  oder  als  eine  Art  Salat,  in  grossen  Massen  verzehrt  wird.''  (G arten- 
lau bi',  p.  354.)  —  Compare  also  Mr.  Landok's  picture  (introduced  on  a  subsequent  page)  of  a  "hairy  Ainu 
man  from  the  North  East  coast  of  Yezo,  packing  seaweed  for   wintor  use". 

•)  It  may  be  mentioned  that  similar  „trough"  boats  were  used  in  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland  less 
than  two  centuries  ago.  {Vide  "Procoedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ofScotland,  1880— 81,  pp.  1T9— 18<i: 
and  Akmstbo.vo's  ''Gaolic  Dictionary",  s.  v.  "Biorlinn".) 

*)  Just  as  the  rüder  "trough"  has  beon  formerly  used  in  Europe,  so  also  has  it  beon  customary  at  one 
time  to  make  boats  of  wood,  tho  separate  pianks  of  which  were  sewn  together  in  the  AIno  fashion.  no 
nails  or  nietal  rivcts  boing  omployed.  A  passagi.'  in  the  Heimskri  ngla  (Sa^a  XIV)  shows  that.  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  Century  the  Norwogian  I^tpps  or  Kinns,  were  in  the  habit  of  building  large  sea-going 
boats  without  tho  use  of  a  Single  nail,  the  tinibers  being  sewn  together  with  sew,  a  word  which  is  inter- 
preted  to  mean  either  the  sinews  of  an  animal,  or  a  cerUiin  kind  of  pniss. 

»)  Figs  U,  15  and  16  of  this  mukomono,  or  panorama,  represent  the  conveyanco  aiid  delivery  of  the 
tribute;  and  two  of  the  boats  are  shown   in  Fig.  14. 
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and  are  stitched  to  them.  The  reason  of  this  arrangement  seems  to  be  the  obtaining  of 
the  necessary  breadth  of  beam ,  which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained  with  planks  of  so 
solid  and  unelastic  a  form.  At  this  stage  of  boat-building,  the  idea  of  thin  planks,  capable 
of  being  easily  bent ,  had  not  yet  been  evolved.  The  two  boats  in  H.  von  Siebold's  diagrams 
have  this  further  advantage  that  they  show  the  oars  and  thole-pins.  Only  one  tliole-pin 
is  required  for  each  oar.  The  pin  is  tied  to  the  bulwork  by  ligatures.  The  oar  is  fashioned 
so  that  the  handle  broadens  out  at  the  part  where  it  would  touch  the  tholepin;  and  at 
this  broad  place,  a  hole  is  made,  into  which  the  thole-pin  fits.  There  are  five  oars  on 
each  side,  and  in  one  of  the  designs  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  meant  to  be  worked 
by  five  men ,  each  rowing  a  pair  of  oars.  But ,  in  the  other  representation ,  it  is  evident 
that  the  oar  at  the  bows  and  the  „stroke-oar"  are  intended  to  have  each  an  individual 
oarsman,  as  there  is  no  corresponding  oar  or  thole-pin  on  the  opposite  side.  The  eight 
intervening  oars  (four  on  each  side)  may,  however,  iiave  required  only  four  men;  and 
probably  this  was  the  case.  One  of  these  two  diagrams  (Fig.  11)  shows  an  eleventh  oar, 
situated  near  the  stern  of  the  boat,  on  the  left-hand  or  ,.port"  side.  This  was  the  steering- 
oar;  and  its  use  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  7  of  the  "Nippon"-panorama,  the  scene  about  to  be 
described.  It  may  be  added  that  the  boat  now  referred  to  shows  in  its  stern  a  semi- 
circular  niche,  obviously  meant  for  the  oar  when  used  to  propel  the  boat  by  the  process 
known  as  „scuUing".  A  like  scuUing-place  will  be  noticed  in  one  of  the  boats  in  Fig.  14 
of  the  panorama;  but  not  in  that  shown  in  Fig.  6,  nor  in  any  of  those  in  Plate  V  of  the 
Studien. 

We  now  come  to  the  next  scene  of  the  panorama ,  which  is  thus  described : 

PI.  IX  Fig.  7.  "Two  Aiinos  in  a  rowing-boat,  seal-hunting.  The  scene  represents  the  moment  when  thf 
one  Standing  up  in  the  boat  has  just  launched  the  forked  harpoon  at  a  sea-bear  (asarasi) :  the  toher  is  steering 
the  boat  and  at  the  same  time  calmly  smoking  his  pipe.  The  latter  has  a  flllet  tied  around  bis  head, 
similar  to  those  yet  worn  by  the  Japanese  peasants,  fishers  and  day-labourers". 

This  scene  recalls  the  rüde  sketch  in  the  SivEi-series  (Fig.  10),  to  which  it  is  immensely 
superior  in  all  respects.  The  method  of  steering  is  here  very  clearly  shown;  and  it  will 
be  seen  to  be  that  of  the  "vickings"  of  northern  Europe^).  Here,  as  also  in  Figs.  6 
and  14  of  the  same  panorama,  the  rope  loop  which  keeps  the  steering-oar  in  place  is 
carefuUy  delineated.  It  is  obvious  that  the  hai-pooner  pulls  the  boat  with  a  pair  of  oai's, 
though  these  are  not  depicted.  With  regard  to  the  men,  it  need  only  be  said  that  they 
show  the  usual  Aino  characteristics.  From  von  Siebold's  reference  to  the  fiUet  worn  by 
the  steersman ,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  use  of  such  a  fiUet  among  Japanese  peasants 
and  fishers  is  an  inheritance  from  the  Aino  forefathers  from  whom  many  of  them  are 
believed  to  be  descended. 

PI.  X  Fig.  8.  "The  bear,  which  has  been  reared  by  the  house-wife,  is  here  taken  out  of  its  cage  by  five 
men  with  a  rope  round  its  neck  and  the  two  liindfeet  and  is  dragged  away  in  order  to  be  slaughtered  at 
the  Omsia-Feast.  The  foster-mother  —  (as  is  well-known,  the  Aino  women  often  suckle  the  young  bears)  — 
foUows  at  a  little  distance ,  with  a  pail  of  rice-beer  [saki] ,  tearing  her  hair  in  dismay.  The  hoary  old  grand- 
father  goes  on  in  front  with  joyful  gesticulations". 

Nothing  in  this  scene  .seems  to  call  for  special  remark.  The  men,  altliough  clad  in  the 
more  modern  cloth  garments  of  foreign  origin ,  have  the  shaggy  black  hair  and  tlie  other 


')  The  large  rowing-boat  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  in  the  great  Amsterdam  picture  strongly  resembles 
such  a  vessel  as  the  "vicking  ship"  of  Gokstad. 
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tlistiiiKiiishing  characteristics  of  tlieir  lace.    As  in  most  of  tlie  inctures,  tlio  woman  is  of 
fair  coinplexion ,  and  not  hirsute.   Tlie  next  scene  is  a  sequel  to  tlio  fbregoing. 

PI.  X  Fig.  ».  'Tlio  boar  is  iieio  prossod  and  flioked  to  doatli  Iji-tweon  two  largo  logH.  The  wholo 
claii  is  ongagod  in  this  opomtion.  Hovoml  inon  liaul  at  tlio  ropo  and  hII  upon  tlie  upper  log,  in  order  to 
imieaso  llio  piossiire;  and  among  thom  is  tlio  cid  man  and  a  wooping')  woman. 

Tho  liouso-wifo  Bits  apart,  wooping  also,  bosido  tlio  »aW-pail,  witli  drinkiii--.  n,,^  j.,  i-adiiK-««  f..i  n,.. 
otliors  aftor  llio  slaugliter." 

T\V(i  (if  the  mon  in  this  scene  have  tlieir  lieads  encircled  witli  liio  liilet  iiuticed  in 
connection  witli  Fig.  7  ol  thi.s  panurama.  The  two  women  and  also  the  man  running  for- 
ward  to  administer  the  cotip  de  yrace,  are  attired  in  the  beautiful  white  garments,  with 
coloured  patterns,  already  seen  in  Fig.  3;  and  subsequently  in  the  great  Amsterdam  picture, 
The  mm  are  very  wild  in  appearance.  It  is  dilTicult  tu  follow  the  artist  with  regard  to 
the  head  of  the  man  on  the  extreme  right.  If  the  head  is  in  prulile,  it  is  quite  ape-like. 
But  perhaps  oniy  the  back  of  the  head  is  meant  to  be  represented;  although,  in  that  case, 
the  depression  in  its  outline  is  not  easily  explained. 

After  the  death  of  the  bear,  the  great  bear-feast  comes  in  natural  order. 

PI.  X  Fig.  10.  "The  bear-feast  (Omsia),  the  special  sacriflce  of  the  slain  bear  to  the  god  Kamui,  pro- 
tector  of  the  house.  The  dead  bear  lies  stretched  out  upon  a  mat,  betwoen  two  (ancient  Japanese)  swords'), 
with  two  twao»)  in  front,  set  upon  stakes,  and,  as  meat-  and  drink-offerings,  the  following  articles  are 
placed  in  front:  a  lacquered  dish  containing  cakes,  and  two  similar  salvers  with  filled  safri-cups  and  a 
8«A-i-can.  Near  at  hand  [in  tho  background]  costly  clothing  is  lianging  up.  Two  ATno  men,  seated  opposit« 
each  other  and  exchanging  salutations,  are  about  to  paitake  of  the  saki  placed  before  them.  The  whole 
scene  denotes  one  of  the  ceremonial  feasts  offered  to  Kamui"  *). 

Akin  to  the  great  bear-feast,  and  following  close  upon  il,  i^  micIi  a  >lliic  a^  that 
whicli  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  picture ,  described  by  von  Siebold  in  these  terms : 

PI.  XI  Fig.  11.  "A  banquet,  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  Omsi'a-Feast.  Two  richly-dressed  old  men, 
the  guests,  are  seated  on  mats,  paitaking  of  bear-soup;  another  man  is  stretched  in  a  reclining  attitude, 
leaning  on'his  elbow;  and  a  fourth,  probably  tho  host,  sits  on  the  ground  outside  tho  mat,  in  a  somewhat 
stiff  posture.  (In  Japan,  also,  the  host  has  the  last  place).  Women  piesent  food  and  saki,  while  two») 
half-clad  men  dance  with  gesticulations.  In  the  background  is  seen  the  cooking-placo ,  where  two  men  of 
the  Iower  class  stir  the  Are  and  cook  and  taste  the  soup.  Black  and  red  lacquered  (Japanese)  dishes  and 
gift-plates  stand  ready". 

It  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  two  "men  of  the  lower  class"  has  the  fillet,  already 
spoken  of,  encircling  his  head.  As  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  group  so  distinguished ,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  fillet  is ,  as  in  Japan ,  only  worn  by  the  lower  castes  •).  Two  of 
the  other  men,   namely,  the  one  assumed   to  be  the  host,  and  also  one  «n]v  dancers, 


>)  The  painter  represents  the  act  of  wooping  by  the  left  hand  spread  over  the  eyes,  a  gusture  which 
is  also  in  uso  among  the  Japaneso.  In  a  similar  manner,  sleep  is  denotod  by  supporting  the  head,  on  tho 
left  sido,  by  tho  palni  of  the  left  hand;  a  sign-language  common  to  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  the  Uld 
and  New  World  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  northern  ocean.  [Ph.  Fr.  v.  S.)  .     ,-„„  .     r       a 

')  Fayasi  Sivei,  in  his  Yezo  siu  tri  ("Collectanea  regarding  tho  Arnos  ),  wntten  in  lr86,  -  and  reforred 
to  as  "SivEi  b"  in  the  present  work  -  makes  sevcral  quotations  from  the  Ebbis-susht  ("AJno  Historj-  ) 
of  a  Japanese  writer  of  the  name  of  Arai.  That  writor  states,  intcr  alia,  that  tho  Alnos  have  no  great 
regard  for  gold  and  precious  stones,  but  "highly  esteem  tliings  that  are  old,  such  as  daggers    swords    etc. 

')  For  a  brief  reference  to  this  and  other  matters  relaiing  to  Alno  religion,  see  pp.  29,  30  and  3-^  post. 

*)  For  a  reference  to  „Kamui",  soo  p.  30  post.  .       „  ^       .  ■       r  »i,-„ 

»)  One  of  these  two  men  appeais  in  Fig.  12,  on  the  extreme  right.  Ono  or  two  inaccuracies  ol  uns 
trivial  nature  may  be  pardoned  in  tho  attempt  to  roproduce,  on  six  Plates,  the  seventcen  consecutive 
scenes  of  the  panorama.  ,      .  „    ,     .„         u     • 

•)  Compare,  however,  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Batchelob  as  to  the  "crown  of  willow  shavmga 
worn  at  the  Bear-Feast.  (Batcuelob's  Aitm,  174-175.) 
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■wear  the  white  garment  previously  remarked.  The  appearance  of  the  semi-nude  danceis  is 
altogether  corroborative  of  H.  von  Siebold's  Impression  that  the  A'inos  represent  "primitive 
man".  Notice  may  also  be  taken  of  the  sole  of  the  left  foot  of  the  rechning  figure,  which 
again  shows  the  line  in  the  integument  which  many  other  pictures  dehneate. 

As  the  foregoing  soene  is  understood  to  complete  the  Omsia-  or  Bear-Feast,  something 
may  here  be  said  of  that  important  A'ino  festivai.  Although  not  pecuiiar  to  the  A'inos, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  this  feast  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  social  and 
reügious  life  of  these  people.  It  has  consequently  been  descrilied  by  many  writers.  The 
representation  given  in  this  panorama  (Fig.  10)  is  not  so  elaborate  as  the  scene  which 
constitutes  Plate  VII.  That  Plate  is  believed  hy  Ph.  Fr.  von  Siebold  to  be  probably  the 
work  of  the  same  painter  as  the  author  of  the  panorama;  and  in  connection  with  it  he 
gives  the  following  account ') : 

''The  Alnos  of  Yeso  usually  celebrate  this  feast  on  a  pleasant  day  in  autumn.  An  elegant  wooden  hut 
(or  bower)  is  built  outside  the  village,  decked  with  branches,  and  inside  on  a  wooden  screen  is  fastened 
the  head  of  a  newly-killed  bear.  Weapons  and  other  piecious  articles  are  displayed  as  a  show  in  the  bear's 
chapel,  the  iwao  is  set  up  inside  and  out,  and  in  front  of  the  chapel  mats  are  spread,  on  which  the  Aino- 
famihes  delight  themselves  with  food  and  drink,  and  with  singing  and  dancing.  The  principal  dish  is  soup 
■with  bear's-meat,  and  the  pleasant  Japanese  saki  is  their  festal  drink.  The  weapons,  mostly  Japanese, 
cutting  and  thrusting  swords,  etc.,  belong  to  the  Chief  of  the  village,  who  occupies  the  place  of  hononr, 
opposite  these  insignia  of  his  official  dignity.  The  Japanese  liken  the  Omsia-feast  to  their  Matsuri,  a  well- 
known  Zami-feast." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  bear-feast  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  religious 
ceremony.  The  old  Japanese  swords  which  adorn  the  bear's  "chapel"  are  reserved  exclusively 
(it  would  appear)  for  solemn  occasions.  They  are  visible  on  either  side  of  the  dead  bear 
in  the  feast-scene  (Fig.  10)  of  the  panorama;  and  in  that  connection  it  was  observed  (pre- 
ceding  page,  note  2)  that  two  Japanese  writers  of  last  Century  had  pointed  out  the  high 
esteem  in  which  such  old  weapons  were  held  by  the  A'inos.  At  the  important  funeral 
ceremony  known  as  "?weA-A-a-beating"  (otherwise  metsu-tautshi ^  or  mets-tautshi)^)^  the  Japanese 
sword  is  again  employed. 

Akin  to  the  ceremony  of  the  Bear-Feast,  as  described  by  von  Siebold,  and  perhaps 
really  identical  with  it,  is  that  which  Sivei  speaks  of  in  the  following  terms: 

"Their  great  festal  day  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Chief  of  the  tribe  performs  priestly  ceremonies, 
and  offers  prayers  and  incantations  to  the  Sky,  Earth,  Fire,  Wind  and  Water.   The  Sky  is  called  Kauto- 

Kamui This  Service   is  known  as    Yo-man-ti.    They  have  a  kind  of  altar;  and  at  the  four  corners  of 

the  altar  are  set  up  pieces  of  sacred  paper,  and  all  around  it  are  flowers  made  of  willow-wood  [inao],  and 
it  is  adorned  all  over  with  valuable  things.  Everj'body  engages  in  worship,  and  in  drinking  liquor.  Tliey 
then  place  [?]  a  bear,  and  the  head  of  the  tribe  and  all  the  others  proceed  to  the  altar  in  order  to  shoot 
the  bear.  The  host  first  invites  the  others  to  shoot  the  bear,  but  they  decline.  Then  the  chief  bows  to 
the  four  corners  of  heaven  and  earth,  whereupon  the  guests  shoot  the  bear.  The  bear  is  thi-n  roasted, 
and  they  eat,  drink,  and  are  merry  -  day  and  night;  the  festal  ceremony  only  concluding  with  the  liquor"-). 

On  comparing  these  accounts  of  Sivei  and  von  Siebold,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  they 

')  NippoN,  p.  203,  note  32;  p.  219. 

5)  At  the  funeral  of  an  Aino,  each  of  the  asscmblod  relatives  takes  tliis  sword,  in  turn,  and  strikes  at 
the  head  of  the  chief  mourner  (or  representativu  of  the  deceased)  until  it  bleeds.  By  this  nieans  he  is 
understood  to  atone  for  any  unfilial  or  unbrotherly  act  of  which  ho  may  liave  been  gnilty  towards  the 
deceased.  At  one  time,  says  Sivei,  the  Japanese  themselves  followed  a  similar  practice.  (See  Sivei  (a), 
with  reference  to  PI.  XIX-XX;  and  page  45  of  Sivei  (ö),  where  the  historian  Arai  is  also  cited.) 

')  All  these  translations  from  Sivei  have  been  made  by  me  from  the  dictation  of  Dr.  K.  S.  Kürah.vra  , 
now  Principal  of  Kumäraoto  College,  Japan;  for  whose  coürtesy  in  the  matter  I  feel  much  indebted. 
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speak  Ol'  tho  same  feast.  According  tu  Mr.  Batciiklok,  however,  such  a  colebration  takes 
place  011  any  occasion  when  a  bear  has  been  killed  by  the  Aino  liunters;  nor  drtes  he  seem 
tu  iiuiicate  that  tho  "sacrifice"  oC  any  of  tlie  bears  wliich  thcy  have  reaied  in  the  inanner 
alroady  described  is  limited  to  any  particular  season  of  the  year  '). 

A  low  wuiils  may  be  saitl  heie  with  i-egiud  to  the  terms  iriao  and  kamui.  For  the 
Hrst  term  one  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Mr.  Batchklor's  chapter  on  "Inao,  or  Religious 
Symbols"').  "Tnao,  brielly  dcfined,  are  pieces  of  whittled  willow  wood,  liaving  theshavings 
lelt  attaclied  to  the  toii."  Examples  of  these  will  be  seen  in  both  the  "bi-ar-fea-st"  scenes, 
and  in  Fig.  14  of  the  panorama.  They  are  tho  "flowers"  of  willow-wood  mentioned  by 
SivEi.  Usually,  they  aro  spoken  of  as  "gods."  Bat  Mr.  Batciiei.ok  .says  that  "in  no  .sense 
can  those  willow-wands  be  called  gods.  They  are  merely  otterings  to  the  various  deities, 
though  they  hold  a  very  important  place  in  the  Ainu  religion"^).  He  al.so  states:  —  "The 
Alnu  never  go  to  fish  in  the  sea  without  a  small  piece  of  willow  wood  and  a  knife.  This 
is  in  case  a  storm  should  arise,  and  they  therefore  desire  to  call  ujion  Ood  to  help  them. 
In  such  a  case,  they  hastily  make  a  few  inao  shavings,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea,  at 
the  same  time  offering  up  a  prayer  that  they  may  be  saved"  ♦).  These  willow-wands  will 
be  seen  in  the  bow  and  the  stern  of  each  of  the  boats  in  Fig.  14. 

Kamui  •'a])pears  to  come  from  the  same  root  as  the  Japanese  word  for  Uod,  which  is 
kaini"  remarks  Mr.  Batchelor;  and  he  adds  that  he  is  "of  opinion  that  the  Japanese 
borrowed  their  word  kamu  from  the  Ainu  kamui."  In  the  same  place»),  Mr.  Batchelor 
discusses  the  various  shades  of  rneaning  of  this  word ;  from  which  it  appears  that  while 
it  signilies  "'god,"  it  has  a  very  wide  application,  and  seems  to  convey  the  idea  nf  some- 
thing  Superlative,  whether  gobd  or  bad,  beautiful  or  hideous. 

Having  touched  as  brietly  as  ])0ssible  upon  the  various  points  suggested  by  the  Bear- 
Feast,  let  us  resume  the  consideration  of  the  Matsmae  panor.im:i.  Thr-  m-xt  sceneisassumed 
to  form  a  sequel  to  the  four  which  precede  it. 

PI.  XI  Pig.  12.  "The  banquet  is  followed  by  exhibitions  of  boxing,  wrestling,  and  fighting  with  tho 
plumpi»ick  •),  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  such  festivities  are  usually  thus  united.  The  grouping  of 
the  Aino  wrestlers  quite  recalls  that  of  the  Japaneso,  and  one  of  them  may  therefore  be  recognized  as 
unipire.  In  addition  to  these  men's  ganics,  a  boy  is  playing  at  the  side  with  a  red  weasel  [Mualela  nibiricä) 
fastened  by  a  cord."  |In  the  present  divided  reproduction  of  the  panorama,  this  boy  «ippears  on  the  extreme 
lipht  of  Pig.  13.] 

PI.  XII  Fig.  13.  "Here  is  shown  a  drinking-party ,  at  which  the  tobacco-pipe  and  the  Japanese  samsen 
(resembling  the  zither)  is  not  awanting.  The  Company  proper,  consisting  only  of  men,  sit  upon  mats, 
and  one  of  them  lies  stretched  out  at  length,  his  neck  resting  on  a  wooden  block,  ornamented  with  carved 
work.  This  we  recognize  as  the  hard  pillow  which  is  also  in  use  among  the  Japanese.  Two  others  join 
hands  and  appear  to  be  convereing,  while  a  third  —  a  common  man  —  with  arms  stretched  forward  and 
liands  placed  dose  together  (a  gosturo  of  politcness)  approaches  those  soatod  on  the  mat.  The  grey  cid 
giandfathei-  who  is  sitting  on  tho  mat,  looks  on  and  listens;  and  on  a  separate  mat,  which  apf>arently  is 
meant  to  indicate  another  room,  sits  the  housewife  besido.her  food  and  drink  vessels.  wbiN-  !!••  ir  b>-r 
crouches  the  old  mother;  —  a  truly  patiiarchal  family-group." 

PI.  XII  Fig.  14.  "Separated  by  mountains  and  rivei-s  from  the  distant  fathorland  lie  two  largo  i'oats  at 
anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Matsmav.  Tlicse  vessels  havc  their  bow  and  stern  adorned  with  the  inao,  and  one 
of  them  has  a  spear  set  up  in  it.  In  those  boats  may  be  seen  rolls  of  bear-skins,  bundles  of  clothing,  and 
«(Ari-casks. 


')  See  Batchelok's  Ainu,  1G2  and  174-8.        >)  Ibid.,  eh.  VI.        »)  Ibid.,  tH3. 

«)  Ibid.,  i«.        »)  Ibid.,  chap.  XVII. 

*)  Von  Siebold  adds  that  "the  phunpsack  is  the  sutautsi  pictured  on  Tab.  XIX  A.  Fig.  4"  ui  ms  ,Ni;v>o<i. 
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PI.  XII  Fig.  15.  'Oll  tho  shore  a  tent  has  been  erected,  in  whicli  niay  be  seen  the  house-wife  witli 
lier  cooking  Utensils  and  other  ai-ticles,  and  her  little  boy.  Bear-skins,  rice-bags,  and  safct-barrels  lie  around, 
and  men  s^iuat  together  and  converse." 

PI.  XIII  Fig.  16.  "Here  the  cliiefs,  attired  in  their  best  clothes,  and  with  the  woman  and  cliild,  are 
advancing  in  a  long  row,  leading  one  another  by  the  band,  and  preceded  by  a  Japanese  in  official  dress. 
They  bring  the  tribute  —  roUs  of  bear-skin  —  borne  by  Ainos  of  tho  lower  class,  to  be  rendered  to  the 
Prince  of  Matsmaö.   They  are  all  without  weapons,  a  sign  of  their  servile  subjection." 

As  this  scene  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  smaller  Amsterdam  picture, 
which  it  strongly  resembles ,  we  may  here  pass  on  to  the  conchiding  section  of  the  Matsmae 
mukomano. 

PI.  XIII  Fig.  17.  '•'The  panorama  now  ends  with  a  repast  which  the  Prince  ordains  to  be  given  tothcni. 
Rice  and  rice-beer  {saki),  their  favourite  food  and  drink,  is  set  before  them  in  abundanco,  in  lacquercd 
vessels.  Men  and  women  dance  with  gestures  of  joy ,  while  an  old  man  with  folded  hands  utters  a  thanks- 
giving.  In  the  background  are  the  return-presents :  rice,  saki,  and  tobacco,  these  welcome  gifts  and  the 
only  ahen  necessities  of  life  of  these  children  of  nature." 

Thus  ends  this  valuable  and  extremely  interesting  succession  of  pictnres  representing 
the  life  of  the  Ainos  of  Yesso  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  the  work  of  a  close  observer 
and  accomplished  artist  —  according  to  the  canons  of  Japanese  art.  And  we  of  the  West 
are  assured  by  the  first  (in  time  and  rank)  of  Europeans  who  have  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  Ainos,  that  this  panorama  truly  depicts  the  life,  manners  and  appearance  of  "these 
children  of  nature." 

Of  a  very  Inferior  style  of  art,  but  interesting  nevertheless ,  are  tlie  illustrations  in 
a  little  book  preserved  in  the  Hessische  Museum  at  Darmstadt,  and  entitled  "Yezo 
Manga"  or  "Desultory  Sketches  of  the  Crab-Barbarians"  i) ;  "republished  in  the  year  Ki-toi 
of  the  period  Ansei  (A.  D.  1859),  by  the  Master  of  the  Many-Energies-Tower  {Toki-shirö 
Shujin)."  This  book  contains  a  series  of  coloured  pictures , -thirty-two  in  number,  of  which 
the  greater  part  are  executed  in  a  very  rüde  and  hurried  manner  and  with  a  marked 
tendency  to  caricature.  They  are  indeed ,  as  the  title  states,  mere  "desultory  Sketches," 
jotted  down  hastily,  as  if  in  a  pocket  sketch-book  or  Journal,  rather  than  in  a  more  serious 
work.  For  a  translation  of  the  explanatory  remarks  bearing  upon  these  pictures  (as  also 
for  much  more  in  the  present  pages  not  specially  acknowledged)  I  am  indebted  to  my 
friend  Professor  Gustav  Schlegel,  the  eminent  Leiden  Sinologist.  Of  the  pictures  thera- 
selves  I  have  only  made  a  selection  for  reproduction ;  and  this  selection  fills  the  Plates 
XVI  &  XVII  now  to  be  considered.  I  here  annex  the  whole  of  Professor  Schlegel's  valuable 
translation;  with  the  relative  number  of  each  picture  in  "Yezo  Manga"  thereby  explained. 
Such  of  them  as  are  reproduced  in  the  present  work  are  distinguished  by  the  addition 
of  a  number,  corresponding  to  that  given  in  the  Plates.  Professor  Schlegel's  translation 
(printed  in  smaller  type  than  the  text)  is  as  follows: 

PI.  XVI  I.  [1.]  "Two  natives  of  Yezo.  As  they  have  no  letters  or  writings,  they  draw  what  tlu-y 
want  to  express  on  the  sand  or  in  the  ashes  of  the  hearth ,  as  shown  in  the  engraving" ''). 

There  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  stooping  flgure.  The  man  who  is  standing  is  remar- 
kable  for  his  low,  flat  skull,  and  he  possesses  the  Aino  characteristics  of  the  continuous 
eyebrow,  füll  moustache  and  beard,  and  peculiar  formation  of  the  feet. 

PI.  XVI  "II.  [2.]  Portrait  of  Yeyutoi^),  chief  of  Akken;  illustrating  tho  bow  and  arrows  of  tho  natives 
and  the  mode  of  shooting." 

')  Yeso  =  Aino  (or  "Crab-Barbarian");  man  =  desultoiy;  ga  =  Sketches. 

=)  For  remarks  on  Aino  Script,  soe  Appendix. 

')  Glossed  "Eyuto"  by  the  German  annotator  of  tho  book. 
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The  noxt  series  [3-13]  relate  to   tho   inao,   or   religious   symbols  spokon  of  on  a 

previous  page. 

PI.  XVI  "III.  (3-5.)  On  tho  riglit,  tho  syinhol  of  tho  Fire-God.  On  thu  lolt,  tho  symbol  of  tlio  fenialo 
divinity.  Bonoatli,  tho  symbol  of  the  inalo  divinity." 

PI.  XVI  "IV.  [6-9.]  Abovo:  Amulet  contipodo  susponded  on  Now  Year's  Day,  called  IJaruke  {Itmo). 

On   tho   riglit   and   in  tho   middlo:   Amulots  for  proserving  quiet  and   si.,uiily   in   tlio   hoimo,  called 

Kikchi  Inao. 

On  tho  loft:  Amulot  iigainst  smallpox,  callod  .S/ii//o-/«ao." 

PI.  XVI  "V.  [10-12.]  Abovo:  Amulet  susponded  in  tho  houses  of  the  Alnos,  called  Chi-kaWfu  Inao." 

On  tho  right:  Straw-puppot  in  human  form,  called  Ikoshi  valt^uke  Imw. 

On  tho  left:  Amulet  protecting  against  onomies;  Kai-leki."  (^  j^  ) 

PI.  XVI  "VI.  [13.]  Procoss  of  whittling  theso  amulots  from  wiHuw-waiuls" '). 

PI.  XVI  "VII  and  VIU.  [15-21]  15-18:  Yangarap'ti: ;  Threo  difTeient  forms  of  salutation:  (15)  kissing, 
(16-17)  groeting  superiors,  and  (18)  shaking  hands.  19:  Siltinu  in  statc.  20;  (ioinc  to  audienco.  21:  Fomale 
modeofgreoting,  by  rubbing  tho  noso  with  tho  flnger"  ■). 

Tlie  sketcli  entitled  "Going  to  Audience"  ut  uiice  n.-aiU.s  llic  liist  four  figures  in  Fig. 
1(3  of  the  Matsraae  panurama;  and  both  of  these  are  closely  akin  to  the  lesser  of  the  two 
Amsterdam  pictures  (Frontispiece).  In  the  ''Yezo  Manga"  however,  the  three  A'inos  are 
(making  all  allowance  for  their  stooping  posture)  of  much  lower  stature  than  the  .Japane.se 
official.  Either  this  is  an  obviously  untrue  representation ,  or  eise  it  indicates  that  the  ''Yezo 
Manga"  (which  was  only  republished  in  1859)  is  a  work  of  some  antiquity.  For  no 
recent  traveller  seems  to  assert  that  the  A'inos  as  a  race  are  nowadays  of  lower  stature 
than  the  Jaiianese,  themselves  a  small  race»).  On  the  other  band,  everything  points  to  the 
former  existence  of  very  dwarfish  Ainos,  and  if  the  "Fe^o  Manga"  was  compiled  in  1613, 
when  the  A'inos  of  northern  Yezo  were  "very  little  and  like  dwarfs"*),  this  picture  would 
be  correct  enough. 

A  View  of  the  port  of  Hakodate ,  and  a  scene  on  the  coast  of  Nanaye  form  N°  LX  of 
this  series;  and  N'  X  shows  some  of  the  male  and  female  inhabitants  of  Yetorop  (one  of 
the  men  being  clad  in  the  old  dress  of  bark,  or  atushi).   Neither  of  these  are  here  repro- 

duced.  The  next  is: 

PI.  XVI  "XI.  [23.]  represents  a  "Yetorop  man  harpooning  a  seal  {ottosei),"  and  22:  shows  a  boat  of 
Karaflo  (or  Saghalien)  drawn  by  a  toam  of  dogs ,  running  along  tho  shore." 

Both  of  these  scenes,  but  particularly  "22",  exhibit  what  may  be  called  the  "Eskimo" 
or  "Läpp"  af[inity  indicated  by  many  characteristics  of  the  A'inos.  In  some  points  there  is 
marked  dissimilarity  between  these  two  types,  but  in  several  respects  they  are  linked 
together.  And  one  link  is  the  common  use  of  a  special  breed  of  dogs ,  employed  chiefly  in 
drawing  boats  (as  in  the  picture  "22"),  or  sledges  (as  in  Fig.  2  of  the  Rotterdam  series,  post). 
It  is  noteworthy  that  both  of  these  representations  of  dog-teams  bear  reference  to  the 
SagJialien  brauch   of  the  A'inos;  and  there  are  several  indications  that  as  one  goes  north 


I)  For  further  acounts  of  the  Inao,  see  Batchelob's  Aimi,  60,  87  and  192.     ,  „      .  ^        ^.  .. 

^  See  tho  chapter  on  "Etiquette"  (Chapter  VII)  in  Batchelor's  Ainu  for  fuUer  Information  on  the 

various  forms  of  greoting.  ^  ^  j  „,^^;^,•««  «.^ 

>)  In  this  connection  the  following  Statement  by  Mr.  Batchelor  may  be  quoted,  as  an  addition  to 
other  remarks  (seo  pp.  8  and  9  a»te)  on  the  subject  of  AVno  stature:  -  "The  average  height  of  true  Ainu 
men  -  that  is,  thoso  who  havo  no  Japaneso  blood  in  their  veins  -  is  flve  feet  four  mches,  and  tüat  oi 
the  women  flve  feet  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches.  But  the  Ainu  and  .Japanese  half-breods  aio  smaller. 
The  men  average  flve  feet  two  inches,  and  the  women  flve  feet.  This  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  which  1 
think  has  not  boforo  been  noticed."  [Ainu,  p.  20). 
*)  Siebold-Vries,  101-2. 
I.  A.  f.  E.  Bd  IV.  Suppl.  Mac  Ritchik.  ^ 
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into  Saghalien,  or  north-east  into  the  Kurile  Islands,  one  finds  in  a  raore  marked  degree 
than  in  Yezo,  those  traits  which  are  common  to  Arnos  and  to  such  races  as  the  Eskimoes 
and  the  sub-Arctic  races  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  harpooning  scene  (23)  may  the  compared 
^Yith  Fig.  10  of  the  SivEi-series ,  and  with  Fig.  7  of  the  Matsmae-panorama ;  to  the  latter 
of  which  this  scene  bears  a  close  resemblance. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  both  in  "23"  and  "22",  the  boats  are  made  of  boards  stitched 
together,  after  the  common  Aino  fashion. 

PI.  XYl  "Xn.  [U.]  Peraun-tomi  kamoi  (-^  >  i'  L  Si^^t'.ffjA  kind  of  lyre-likehelmet,  considered 
as  the  most  precious  object  by  the  Ainos." 

N».  Xin  is  not  reproduced  here,  bat  it  is  thus  described  by  Professor  Schlegel: 
"Top,  right  side;  The  Peraun-tomi   kamoi.  Left  side:  Two  kinds  of  sword;  a  female  Ornament,  called 
Chi  kishiyeni,  tomi  kamoi,  or  sMtttoki.  Bottom,  right  side:  Murakustaushi  kamoi,  a  kind  of  tares  or  spurious 
paddy,  of  which  the  amulets  ai-e  made.   Bottom,  left  side:  a  hedge  outside  the  house,  with  dogs'  skulls') 
lipon  sticks,  and  wisps  of  straw,  called  Nushi  \asan  (?  Nushi  =  lord),  or  Nusa-shiyan". 

PL  XVII  "XIV.  [.5,  5o  &  6.]   "House  upon  piles,  covered  with  thatch  called  Puh ;  on  the  right  of  it 
is  a  tree-trunk,  about  9  feet  high,  with  steps  cut  in  it.  It  is  used  as  a  ladder  for  getting  up  to  the  hoLise. 
To  the  right  of  it  is  a  house  of  the  Western  Ainos,  (6)  covered  with  bamboo  leaves." 
Nos.  XV  and  XVI  are  not  reproduced.    The  description  is  as  follows: 

"XV.  Top:  Pile  of  wood,  bedded  cross-wise,  with  scoop,  called  Kamot  chi-ya.  Bottom:  House  covered 
with  bark,  called  Yaaraki  tai-chi-se. 

XVI.  Two  houses  covered  with  rushes  (  ^  IJT  )  called  Shiyarikiki  tai-chi-se,  "yoshi  or  Hagi  (Les- 
pedeza)." 

The  bark-covered  house  (XV),  and  one  of  the  two  which  are  covered  with  rushes  (XVI), 
are  identical  in  shape  with  the  leaf-covered  house  in  PI.  XVII  Fig.  6.  The  only  differ- 
ence  is  the  nature  of  the  covering  placed  over  the  bamboo  frame-work.  The  other  rush- 
covered  house  (XVI)  only  differs  in  a  slight  degree  from  the  others. 

PI.  XVII  'XVII  [2]  Pounding  rice;  winnowing  rice;  oflfering  the  sediment  of  wine  to  the  Fire-God- 
brewing  saki;  rice-pot  (?  iron);  packing-up  rice;  raatting  for  paoking-up."  ' 

The  aspects  of  Aino  lifo  depicted  in  this  little  group  of  scenes  are  not  repeated  in  the 
other  selections  in  the  present  work;  excepting,  of  course,  the  familiär  "altar"  scene, 
with  the  sacred  inao.  Equally  familar  is  the  subject  of  N«.  XVIII  which  -  for  that  reason  - 
is  not  here  repeated.  It  is  entitled  "An  Arno  dinner",  and  it  closely  resembles  the  well- 
known  representation  of  "The  bear-feast." 

PI.  XVn  "XIX.  [4.]  Aino  dance." 

Grotesque  as  are  most  of  the  figures  in  these  "Desultory  Sketches  of  the  Crab-Barbar- 
ians,"  none  are  more  so  than  the  ten  dancing  Ainos  in  this  scene.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  two  on  the  extreme  left  are  women ,  and  the  daub  of  blue  paint  round  their 
mouths  (denoting  the  tattoo-marks)  gives  a  most  clown-like  effect  to  the  face.  The  same 
appearance  is  given  to  the  women's  mouths  in  „Fig.  2",  „3",  „10",  „8",  and  „7". 
The  next  three  pictures,  which  are  not  reproduced  here,  are  explained  thus: 

"XX.  Ladle  and  spoon,  pots,  eared  pot,  wine-pot  with  wine-spoon,  hampers  used  when  travelling 
boxes  and  Covers,  mortai-  and  pestle,  winnower."  ' 

"XXI.  View  of  clifiF  Karifa,  several  hundreds  of  fathoms  in  height:  view  of  the  Island  of  the  white  birds." 

"XXII.  Musical   instruments.   Left   side:    The    five-stringed    lute.    Top:   The  Eou-tho    (^^i"t^) 


')  Compare  the  skulls  upon  sticks  in  the  groat  Amsterdam  picture. 
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fluto  or  neshi  ko  ni  ka  repp  ^  i^  a  =.  :f;  \yy.  Contro:  Tho  mouth  liarmonium ')  (  n  ^"j  or  mukkuri 
(6  holos?)  four  to  fivo  inches  lung.  Bottom:  Largo  drum,  mado  of  wood  covered  willi  tlio  skiii  of  tho  liaima 
(  jfÖ  'Ife  )  "■"  'lippocampus  (ita  Mbi);  drumstick.  Right  sido:  A  plant  Chirekardsu,  which  is  eithor  hoUow 
or  whoso  stom  can  bo  hoUowod  out,  which  is  usod  as  a  musical  instrument." 

The  manner  of  using  these  musical  instruments  is  shown  in  the  next  illustration. 
("Witli  them  may  bo  comparod  the  banjo  in  Fig.  13  of  the  Matsmaß  panorama.) 

PI.  XVII  "XXIII.  [3.]  Thero  is  here  ropresentod  (1)  a  manplayingon  the  Houtho  fluto,  (2)  anotherman 
blowing  tho  Chire-karetsu ,  (3)  anothor  beating  tho  drum,  (4)  another  piaying  on  tho  lute,  and  (5)  another 
playing  on  tiio  mouth-harmonium." 

Nos  XXIV  and  XXV  relate  to  certain  plants  of  Alno-land,  which  do  not  call  for 
mention  in  these  pages.  The  next  two  plates,  however,  are  worthy  of  reproduction. 

PI.  XVII  "XXVI.  [9.]  Top:  Collooting  tho  Trapa  incisa.  Bottom:  [10)  Digging  up  edible  roots." 
PI.  XVII  "XXVII.  [8.]  Alnos  ongaged  in  feoding  thoir  domesticatod  owls." 

The  digging  implements  in  "PI.  XVII  Fig.  9"  are  probably  those  of  deer's  hom  referred 
to  by  VON  Siebold  *) ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  ".Sharp  mussel-.shell  in  place  of  a  knife",  of 
wiiich  he  also  speaks,  may  be  recognized  in  the  barkpeeiing  scene  (N«.  11,  below). 

The  mountain  of  the  Shirt  heshi  and  a  vulcano  near  C/sm  form  the  subjectofN».  XXVIII. 
XXIX  exhibits  a  weaving-shuttle,  thread,  and  other  relative  articles.  The  two  following 
pictures  which  are  here  shown ,  are  intimately  connected  with  this  subject  and  with  each  other. 

PI.  XVII  "XXX.  [11.]  Alnos  engaged  in  Stripping  the  bark  off  the  Microptelea  parvifolia  tree  (Chinese 
jf^  Yü,  Japanese  Nire  or  Aki-nire,  in  Aino  Ohiyo).  Tho  bark  is  steeped  in  hot  water,  then  pounded, 
and  then  wovon  into  stuff  for  clothes." 

PI.  XVII  "XXXI.  [7.]')  The  manner  of  weaving  cioth  from  the  bark  of  the  iVire  tree." 

These  scenes  descriptive  of  the  manner  in  which  the  AVnos  obtain  their  peculiar  gar- 
ments  of  hast,  or  bark-thread,  are  very  interesting.  Because  this  is  the  ancient  dress  of 
their  people,  long  ante-dating  the  cloth  garments  which  they  have,  at  one  time  or  another 
borrowed  from  more  civilized  nations.  Consequently,  everything  relating  to  their  mode  of 
obtaining  and  preparing  the  material  for  this  primitive  garb,  is  highly  instructive.  (It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  weaving-shuttle  has  previously  appeared  in  Fig.  5  of  the  Matsmaö 
panorama.) 

PI.  XVn  "XXXn.  [l.]Drunken  Aino  going  home.  Dioshike  sui  hoshii  ki  no  to."   |^  ^  ^^@$' 

This  indicates  a  phase  of  Aino  life  which  even  the  advocates  of  those  people  admit  to 
be  very  common.  One  trait  that  may  be  noted  in  this  picture  is  the  strongly-marked 
wrinkles  on  the  foreheads  of  two  of  the  men;  observable  also  in  PI.  XVI  Fig.  14,  15,  17, 
19,  and  PI.  XVU  Fig.  8;  and  in  the  four  men  of  the  smaller  Amsterdam  picture,  and 
(less  distinctly)  in  some  of  those  in  the  larger  of  these  two.  This  furrowed  brow  may  only 
be  intended  to  represent  age;  but  the  third  man   in  the  smaller  Amsterdam  picture  is 


')  Mr.  Batchelor  says:   "Tho  Tozo  Ainu  possess  but  one  musical  instrument,  a  Kiiia  oi  .i..ws  harp 

mado  of  bamboo Tho   Ainu   name  of  this   instrument  is  mukhuri."  Headds;  "The  Karafuto  Ainu 

aio  Said  to  havo  a  Kind  of  flddle  with  two  strings,  and  another  with  three ,  but  I  have  seen  these"  (Ainu,  p.  129). 

n  Cited  p.  1  aiüe. 

')  This  scene  only  constitutes  the  upper  half  of  XXXI.  Below  it  is  a  representation  of  "A  little  girl 
learmng  to  draw  tho  designs  which  are  to  be  embroidered  on  gannents.  They  run  naked  tili  their  seventh 
or  eighth  year." 
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quite  black-haired  and,  -  not  for  this  reason  only,   -  I  am  disposed  to  regard  this  traifc 
as  a  race  peculiarity. 

This  concludes  the  "  Yezo  Manga"  series.  To  what  extent  the  element  of  caricatiu-e 
enters  into  these  "Desultory  Sketches"  may  be  an  open  question ;  but  they  throw  much 
light  upon  Auio  life  and  manners. 

The  original  of  the  next  picture  to  be  considered  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
N».  2765,  see  Wii.  Anderson:  Catal.  of  Jap.  and  Chinese  Paintings  in  the  Brit.  Museum 
p.  460 :  Portraits  of  a  family  of  Saghalien  Ainos : 

"A  fishemian  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  The  uppor  lip  of  the  woman  is  tattooed  blue.  Her 
infant  is  slung  across  her  back  as  amongst  tlie  lower  classes  of  the  Japanese ,  but  is  suspended  by  a  cord 
that  passes  around  her  brow. 

Artist  unknown.  Seal.  Nineteenth  Century." 

In  some  respects,  the  figures  here  portrayed  are  scarcely  recognizable  as  Ainos.  The 
hirsute  quality,  so  characteri.stic  of  the  race,  is  here  entirely  absent.  Not  only  does  this 
apply  to  the  body  of  the  man ;  but ,  instead  of  the  usual  heavy  raoustache  and  beard , 
his  Upper  lip  is  quite  devoid  of  hair,  and  there  is  only  a  very  scanty  growth  on  the 
cheeks  and  chin.  Nevertheless ,  there  is  much  eise  that  is  truly  Aino.  The  woman  carries 
the  pipe  and  tobacco-box  of  her  lord,  as  well  as  his  fishing-spear ,  and  the  baby  at 
her  back  (itself  having  the  features  assigned  to  many  Arnos)  is  upheld  by  the  usual  band 
across  the  mother's  forehead.  She  also  carries  at  her  girdle  the  hunting-knife  of  the  Aino 
women.  But  the  most  salient  feature  of  all  is  the  brute-like  foot,  so  often  delineated  in 
representation  of  Arnos.  This  is  distinctly  visible  both  in  the  man  and  the  woman,  and 
discernible  also  in  the  case  of  the  boy.  The  articulated  great  toe,  and  the  long  claws 
projecting  from  each  toe  (and  not  placed  as  in  the  higher  races  of  man)  are  here  insisted 
upon  with  even  greater  emphasis  than  in  the  other  pictures  which  exhibit  this  peculiarity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  of  complexion  between  the  sexes  is  very  strongly 
marked  here;  (for  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  child  is  a  female,  and  that  the  youth 
following  the  man  is  of  the  male  sex).  In  some  other  pictures  the  apparently  darker  com- 
plexion of  the  males  can  be  explained  by  the  fact ,  already  noted ,  that  the  shaggy ,  black 
hair  which  covers  their  bodies  gives  them,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  being  darker 
than  they  really  are.  But  in  this  case,  the  figures  are  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  the  hairs 
are  so  carefiilly  articulated,  that  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  artist  meant  to  indicate  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  itself 

The  foregoing  remarks  and  illustrations  have  chiefly  borne  reference  to  the  Ainos  of 
the  Island  of  Yesso  or  Yezo ;  although  some  observations  have  also  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  "hairy  Kuriles"  and  to  that  branch  of  the  race  which  inhabits  the  large  Island  of 
Saghalien,  or  Karafto.  The  illustrations  now  to  be  noticed,  however,  deal  solely  with  the 
Saghalien  branch  of  the  race;  being  selections  made  from  an  illustrated  Japanese  book 
entitled  "Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  the  Northern  Arnos."  Professor  Schlegel  has 
given  a  Synopsis  of  this  work  in  the  Orientalist  Journal  "T'oung  pao",  •)  which  he  edits  in 
conjunction  with  Professor  Cordier  of  Paris;  and  there  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  book: 

"Tlie  work  which  bears  this  title  :(E  4§  H  @  §$■,  or  Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  the  Nortliern, 


»)  (Vol.  II  p.  403  Leiden;  E.  J.  Brill.  1891.; 
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Jl^no.]  18  in  tho  library  of  tho  Museum  of  Ethnoßmphy  in  Rotterdam.  It  conBista  of  four  volumcB,  nicely 
mMoA,  and  was  pintod  at  Yedo  in  the  beginning  of  the  Hummer  of  tl.o  ycar  r,Ä.m«o  of  the  pc-nod 
j  i  onosponding  to  tl,o  yoar  1806  of  cur  e.a,  at  tl.e  Wen-ming  hall  by  ^/a-m.ya  /ü„.,7.,<  -'^'^^^ 
rl  Tl..  illustnUions  wore  dnuvn  by  IIasi.»u>to  Oyokü-ran  and  Syä-tav.  Tho  werk  m  J'V'J'^.'^;"'^  ^^  Chap- 
to.^  1  GononU  description  of  tl.o  count.-y  inlmbitod  by  tho  northorn  A.nos.  2.  Names  o  the  .« land.  3  Aspect 
If  n.o'cou.try.  4.  Productions.  5.  T.ado  and  Co.n.n.rce.  6.  Men  and  Thing«  of  tho  southern  Island  7.  Dnnk 
^nd  Food  8  Dwellings.  9.  Occupations.  10.  Ce.-omonies  at  M^yority,  Marriagos,  Mourn.ng  and  Sjicn  Ices  11. 
Tl'o  Wo  ;tsuko  ba.-b.Sa,.s.  12.  Tho  Sumerenkuru  barbadans.  13.  Appendix  Wo  a.o  wont  to  call  only  Arnos 
tl  ..ativos  of  the  Island  of  Yezo,  bat  the  Japanese  also  call  the  natives  of  the  northorn  '«'.-"'^« /'-- ^he 
flsl  chapter  of  our  book  says,  at  the  titlo,  that  tho  land  of  tho  Northern  Ainos  was  anc.ently  callod  the 
Snd  of  Wo  or  Karafto.  Now  Ka,aao  is  the  Island  between  Mant^huria  and  Kamtchatka  wh.ch  we 
SlTsa^haUen  *  *  >J  -(  ^  "  furthor  appoars  that  Orokko  and  Smercukuru  are  names  of  nat.ves  upon  the 
t  no^land  They  are  also  calied  Sirum  Anu>s  or  Santax.  iSanIa»  is  the  name  of  a  tract  of  country  to 
So  right  "ido  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amur.)  The  Tatars  of  the  coast  opposite  call  them  Kvnun  Ainos. 

After  reading  the  abstract  which  Professor  Schlegel  further  gives  of  the  contents  of 
this  book    and  after  examining  the  various  illustrations,  rme  is  unquestionably  led  to  the 
conviction  that  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  "barbarians"  of  Saghalien  are  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Ainos.   Nevertheless ,  the  physical  type  -  as  represented  by  these 
two  artists  -  differs  to  a  considerable  extent  from  that  which  may  be  regarded  as  pecuharly 
Arno    Thus.   the  extreme  hairiness  of  body,  so  mach  insisted  upon  in  the  senes  aiready 
aiven,  is  never  apparent  in  these  pictures.  Both  men  and  women,  it  is  true    are  depicted 
with   bushy  (but  not  continuous)  eye-brows;  and  the  men  are  always  bearded.  But  here 
the  reseml^lance,  in  this  particular,  ceases.   And  the  people  themselves,  on  the  whole,  do 
not  present  in  a  striking  form  any  of  the  marked  peculiarities  which  distmguish  raany 
of  the  Ainos  of  other  Japanese  paintings.  In  short,  no  one  glancing  at  tlie  pictures  in  this 
work  for  the  first  time  would  receive  the  impression  that  the  people  there  porti-ayed  were 
Ainos    On  the  contrary,  their  sledges,  their  teams  of  "Eskimo"  -  dogs,  and  other  .s.milar 
features,  combined   with  such  as  the  garb  and   the  physical  appearance  of  the  people, 
would   indicate  rather  a  race  closely  akin  to  the  Eskimos  and  the  North-Sibenan  tnbes 
Such   an  afflnity,   inconsistent  as  it  appears  with  the  marked  individuahty  of  the  typica 
Ainos  (so  far  as  one  may  fix  upon  a  type),  has  been  spoken  of  before  however,  and  will 

aeain  be  referred  to.  ^      a  u    ^    T3„f 

Of  the  scenes  illustrating  this  four-volume  work,  only  scven  are  reproduced  here.  But 
I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  description  of  several  of  the  pictures;  (placing  in  parentheses 
any  further  extracts  from  Professor  Schlegel's  printed  notes). 

?°T  This  represents  a  woman  standing  on  the  beach  looking  seaward;  and  beside  her  is  a  black- 
and-white  curlytailed  "Eskimo"  dog.  Her  face  is  in  proflle,  and  the  eye-brow  is  seen  to  be  verj-  shaggy 
and  p  öeäing  Her  hair  ha..gs  in  a  long  plait  about  half-way  down  her  back;  (instoad  of  bemg  cropped 
close  t^  the  neck  as  in  the  other  Aino  pictures).  Her  ear-ring  has  a  large  pendant  of  tnangi.  ar  shape 
apparentWof  p  ecious  stones.  She  wea.^  a  loose  blouse,  loose  trousers,  and  loose  sk.n  (?)  boots,  t.ed  round 
herancles  In  bis  Ainu,  p.  48,  Mr.  Batchelob  says:  -  "For  winter  wear,  the  women..  .  wear  skm 
IhL  ie  shoes  ae  mL  of  deer  and  salmon  skins.  Fo.-morly  .hey  used  also  t.  wear  sk.n  trousers; 
but  as  skins  are  now  somowhat  scarce,  these  articles  of  dress  are  dispensed  w.th."  It  .s  to  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Batchelor's  book  treats  exclusively  of  the  Ainos  of  Yesso,  and  not  of  Saghahen. 

PI    C.  Two  men  wearing  tunics  of  fish-skin,  and  trousers.  Both  have  moustaches  and  b«>a^y  beards 
gro^W..g    rom  the  chin;  their  cheeks  are  hairless.  One  wears  ear-rings.  Both  have  the.r  hmr  g^theied  .nto 
a  queue    Their  boat  is  dra^vn  up  on  the  beach;  its  planks  being  "stitched"  together  m  the  A.no  manner. 
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PI.  2.  [Plate  two,  a  native  on  snow-shoes  with  a  lance  in  his  liands,  and  two  females  earrying 
"baskets.  S.]  The  man  in  this  picture  wears  a  black  für  cap,  a  blouse  of  für,  tied  in  at  the  waist,  and  für 
breeches.  His  attire  in  Short  resembles  that  of  the  man  wlio  is  holding  the  dogs  in  Fig.  2  (post).  He  has  also 
leggings  of  fish-skin,  and  shoes  or  moccasins  of  skiii.  He  wears  snow-shoes,  tied  wlth  a  4-stringed  latchet. 
He  carries  a  bündle  of  fish  on  his  back,  suspended  from  his  forehead. 

The  two  women  in  this  picture  are  attired  in  long  blouses,  belted  in  at  the  waist.  The  material  in 
one  case  is  cloth;  in  the  other  apparently  fish-skins.  Both  wear  leggings,  of  für  and  of  cloth  respectively. 
Both  have  triple-ringed  ear-rings. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  physical  appearance  of  these  people ,  —  except  that  the  man  has  moustache , 
beard  and  whiskers,  —  to  remind  one  of  the  Ainos  of  the  other  pictures. 

PI.  3.  [Plate  three  represents  two  men,  one  only  armed  with  a  spear  and  having  a  dog  in  leash,  the 
other  canying  bow  and  arrows,  whilst  a  small  boy  Stands  by  holding  a  harpoon.  S.]  All  throe  wear  the 
usual  large  ear-rings.  The  archer's  quiver  is  slung  horizontally  across  his  Shoulders.  He  wears  a  belted 
blouse,  trimmed  at  the  foot  and  at  the  wrists  with  (?)  beai-'s  claws.  His  bow  has  the  "Tartar"  bend 
discernible  in  Fig.  1  (post).  The  other  man's  blouse  seems  so  be  of  fish-skin.  Both  he  and  the  boy  are 
"round-shouldered ,"  a  peculiarity  noticeable  in  many  Aino  pictures.  The  dog  is  apparently  grey-and-white , 
and  of  the  curly-tailed  Eskimo  type. 

PI.  7.  This  is  a  picture  of  still  life.  There  is  a  sledge,  showing  a  keel  or  runner  at  either  side.  Also  a 
pair  of  wooden  snow-shoes  (resembling  those  of  Norway  and  Russia),  fastened  to  the  foot  by  a  4-stringed 
latchet.  Also  one  of  the  heavy  boats ,  stitched  together  as  usual. 

PI.  8.  The  next  scene  is  the  feeding  of  the  dogs.  [They  are  tied  up  at  a  beam  and  fed  with  raw  fish. 

They  are  used  for  hunting  and  also  for  drawing  the  sledges These  dogs  are  also  used  for  drawing  boats 

along  the  shore.  S.]  Tliree  dogs,  straining  to  get  at  the  fish,  are  tied  to  a  horizontal  post.  Another  dog, 
on  leash ,  is  being  led  up  by  a  boy  to  get  its  food.  Two  other  dogs  are  in  the  act  of  eating  fish  out  of  a 
platter.  They  are  held  on  leash  by  a  man.  A  woman  is  helping  the  fish  out  of  a  bowl.  Three  of  the  dogs 
appear  to  be  white,  and  one  of  the  others  black-and- white,  the  flfth  being  grey-and-white.  The  woman 
wears  ear-rings  (inter-linked),  and  the  man  and  boy  have  also  ear-rings.  But,  although  the  man  is  bearded, 
none  of  the  tliree  figures  present  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  Ainos  drawn  by  other  artists. 

PI.  9.  Three  Aino  men  about  to  castrate  one  of  their  "Eskimo"  dogs.  The  dog  has  its  paws  lashed  to 
two  pai'allel  poles,  from  which  it  hangs  upside  down.  The  man  next  its  head  holds  the  two  poles  closely 
pressed  on  its  muzzle  so  that  it  cannot  bite.  Another  man  holds  the  rear  end  of  the  poles,  white  the 
third  has  the  knifo  in  his  right  band  and  is  about  to  operate.  A  woman  and  a  girl  are  standing  near, 
each  -with  a  young  dog  on  her  back  (presumably  about  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  process).  Two  other 
dogs  are  frisking  in  the  background:  (one  seems  black-and- white ,  the  other  white).  All  these  people  wear 
the  large  Aino  ear-rings.  The  females  are  much  like  Japanese  women,  but  they  wear  fur-leggings.  They 
and  the  men  wear  large,  cloth  blouses,  gathered  in  at  the  waist').  All  the  men  have  moustaches  and 
beards  (on  cheek  as  well  as  chin);  but  otherwise  they  are  unlike  Ainos.  The  naked  feet  of  the  men  are 
of  ugly  shape,  and  suggest,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  brute-feet  of  some  Ainos.  On  the  whole,  the  figures  in 
this  group  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  usual  Ainos  of  the  Japanese  pictures. 

PI.  10.  This  scene  is  here  reproduced  (PI.  XV  Fig.  2),  and  need  not  be  particularly  described.  It  repre- 
sents three  Ainos  loading-up  one  of  their  dog-sledges  with  a  cargo  of  fish. 

PI.  11.  This  Shows  a  heavily-laden  sledge,  drawn  by  a  team  of  six  dogs  of  the  curly-tailed  "Eskimo" 
breed.  (Four  are  evidently  white  in  colour;  one  is  slightly  touched  with  black,  and  the  sixth  is  more 
strongly  marked  with  black.)  The  dogs  do  not  run  abreast,  but  one  after  another;  and  they  are  united 
by  a  long  line  which  is  looped  round  the  neck  of  each  dog.  The  line  goes  twice  round  the  leader's  neck, 
which,  moreover,  has  a  kind  of  plate  behind  the  back.  The  driver  of  the  team  is  seated  in  the  sledge  (ics 
only  occupant),  and  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  end  of  this  long  rein.  He  has  no  whip.  The  cargo 
consists  mainly  of  a  large  bündle  (about  5  feet  by  2)  of  reed-matting,  encasing  what  is  doubtless  a  quantity 
of  large  fish,  presumably  salmon.  At  either  end  of  the  sledge  are  several  bladder-like  skins,  tied  at  the 


')  In  his  translation  of  this  work,  Professor  Schlegel  quotes  (p.  5)  the  Statement  that  the  dress  of 
the  Saghalien  Ainos  "is  made  especially  of  sealskins,  fish-skins,  or  the  skins  of  other  animals.  Cottou  clothes 
are  obtainod  by  barter." 
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«xtromitios  and  probably  llllod  will,  mki  Astrido  of  tho  largo  bündle,  and  porched  upon  it,  sita  tho  Aln» 
drivo.  ■  Ins  legB  lianginß  down  on  either  aide  of  tho  slodgo.  From  tho  log  on  tho  slde  next  tho  spocUitor 
<lho  löft  1-L')  it  18  soon  that  hls  foot  aro  thrust  into  tho  strap  of  his  woodon  "ski'«",  or  snow-boardH  In 
hls  U-a  anu  ho  holds  a  stair,  which  he  thrimts  down  inU)  tho  snow;  either  for  the  purposo  of  Bteadying 
hinisclf  or  of  guiding  tho  slodgo.  (Ilis  wholo  attitudo,  and  tho  appoaranco  of  tho  Bledgoa  in  this  picture 
and  tho  nrocoding  ono,  would  load  ono  lo  aH.sumo  that  somo  of  tho  A.no  slodgos  run  upon  a  s.nglo  broad 
koen  This  A^no  is  clad  in  a  suit  of  für;  but  his  cap,  similar  in  Bhapo  to  thoso  in  Fig.  2.  BOomR  to  bo  of 
cloth  His  moustacho,  board,  and  eyobrows  aro  not  moro  shaggy  than  thoso  of  othor  races;  hm  features 
aro  Kood:  and  his  hands  aro  shapoly.  In  short,  ho  might  bolong  to  a  non-Aino  ^^e-  „      _ 

PI  1"  ThiB  roprosonts  a  similar  sceno;  but  with  this  striking  difference  that  tho  dogs  (flvo  in  numbor, 
and  linkod  togother  in  tho  samo  way)  aro  running  along  tho  shoro  of  a  lake,  or  of  tho  sea  and  are 
dnming  one  of  the  soa-going,  "stitchod"  Alno  boat^,  in  the  stern  of  which  sits  an  Aino,  who  steers  the 
boat  by  moans  of  a  paddle.  As  in  the  provious  picture,  no  whip  is  used;  tho  dogs  being  prosumably  in- 
stimtod  by  tho  cries  of  tho  drivor.  This  man  woare  tho  long,  blouse-like  garment,  tied  at  tho  waist  which 
is  common  to  this  sories.  Ho  ropresents  a  good  type  of  man,  tho  hair  on  his  head  and  face  be.ng  of 
niodorato  growth,  and  his  oye-brows  liko  thoso  of  other  races.  The  exprossion  of  hm  face  I8  mi  d,  and  h.s 
liands  well-shaped.  The  largo  rings  in  his  ears,  and  his  general  suiToundings  are  all  that  can  be  regardod 

PI  13  This  rosemblos  Plates  10  and  11.  A  sledgo  containing  fish,  and  (prosumably)  saki  skins,  is 
rcadv  to  Start.  Thoro  are  only  three  dogs  in  tho  team;  two  being  white,  and  the  third  black-and-white. 
Tho"twü  men  are  as  littlo  liko  tho  conventional  Aino  as  are  thoso  already  noticed.  One  of  them  wears  a 
für  blouso  and  trousers,  and  a  cloth  cap;  the  other  having  cap  and  breeches  of  für,  but  a  cloth  blouse. 

BOOK  III. 

PI.  1  and  2  show  the  mannor  of  trapping  various  annnals. 

PI  3  "Shows  how  marine  animals  are  attacked.  In  this  case,  a  native  armed  with  a  long  lance,  wth 
a  harpoon  at  the  end,  attacks  a  seal  in  the  ice.  [S.]  He  wears  a  für  coat  and  trousers,  skin  boots  or 
mocc^mins,  and  a  skin  cap  wiUi  a  heavy  flap  of  für  at  the  back.  His  face  is  in  profile,  but  the  shaggy 
•"pent-house"  eyebrow  is  tho  only  Aino  foaturo.  u    •  n  f^ 

PI  4  ropresents  "the  Aino  bellows,  consistiiig  of  a  bag  of  fish-skm  or  seal-skm  which  can  be  inflated, 
wovidod  with  a  long  tube  through  which  the  wind  is  pressed  upon  the  fire."  [S.] 

PI  5  Shows  three  AVnos  engaged  in  forging  and  smelting  iron.  And  these  two  pictures,  liko  many 
others  in  tho  same  collection,  givo  rise  to  the  question:  Are  theso  Saghalien  "Ainos"  really  of  genume 
Aino  stock?  A  knowledge  of  metallurgy  is  whoUy  at  variance  with  von  Siebold s  well-founded  associat.on 
of  the  Aino  with  "primitive  man",  to  whom  all  metals  were  unknown.  These  two  scenes,  therefore,  form 
an  additional  reason  for  believing  that  the  peoplo  represonted  in  the  seriös  now  ander  consideration  have 
inhorited  the  blood  of  anothor  laco  than  tho  Aino.  ,o„„i„„„x 

With  regard  to  the  dress  of  these  men,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  wears  a  blouse  of  fish  (?salmon) 
skin.   The   other   two   have   cloth   garmonts.  All   three   have   the   un-Aino   appearance   of  the   others   of 

this  series.^^^^  picture  is  here  reproduced  (PI.  XV  Fig.  3).  "The  custom  of  shaking  hands  with  a  friend  from 
whom  one  has  been  long  soparated,  and  which  is  practised  by  theso  Ainos,  seomed  so  cunous  to  oux 
Japanese  author,  that  he  gives  a  special  engraving  of  it."  [S.]  This  same  practice  wo  have  seen,  has  been 
noticed  in  the  "Desultorv  Sketches"  of  anothor  Japanese.  In  this  picture  it  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
men  is  attired  in  fish-skin  garmonts.  The  symbol  on  the  Shoulder  of  the  other  man  is  also  noteworthy. 
It  reappears  in  various  other  Aino  scenes,  in  diverse  forms,  aU  of  which  suggest  the  symbol  of  the  sun- 
cross",  out  of  which  other  crosses  have  boen  evolvod.  ,       ..     ^  •«        «• 

PI  7.  Reproduced  höre  (PI.  XV  Fig.  4).  "A  wholo  chapter  is  next  devoted  to  the  famous  sacnflce  of 
the  bear,  also  practised  by  the  Ainos  of  Yezo.  A  young  bear  is  caught  and  nourished  for  this  purpose 
When  it  has  shed  its  first  teoth  and  gets  its  definitive  teeth,  the  animal  is  tied  with  its  legs  "Pon  two 
poles:  its  mouth  is  held  open  with  a  wooden  stick,  and  its  t^eth  are  then  sawed  off,  which  a  good 
engravin^g  ^ho'J^^^-^^t^O  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^_^  ^^  ^^^^  barbarians  of  the  Orokko's,  armed  with  bow  and  spear, 
and  leading  a  tamed  reiudeer."  [S.] 
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P).  1.  "An  engraving  of  some  Smerenkuru  natives,  showing  two  men  armed  with  bow  and  spear, 
and  three  females  —  one  carrj-ing  an  Infant  tied  upon  a  plank  in  her  arms."  [S.]  This  woman  has  her  hair 
plaited  into  two  long  queues  hanging  down  her  back;  a  fashion  seen  in  other  pictures  of  this  series,  and 
one  which  suggests  a  Mongolian  or  Red  Indian  affinity  rather  than  a  connection  with  those  Aino  women 
■whose  Short  mop-Hke  heade  are  seen  again  and  again  in  the  representations  of  other  artists.  Tiie  httlo 
•papoose"  strapped  to  the  board  is  also  reminiscent  of  an  Eskimo  or  Red  Indian  strain. 

PI.  2.  In  this  picture,  a  woman  is  engaged  in  combingout  her  long  hair  which  she  holds  with  her 
left  hand,  her  head  being  bent  and  the  hair  hanging  down.  With  her  right  band  she  is  holding  the  comb 
to  her  lips.  It  is  not  clear  wlietlier  she  is  wetting  the  comb,  or  whether  she  is  following  the  repulsive 
vermin-eating  practice  ascribed  by  M.  Reclüs  {Primitive  Folk,  p.  25)  to  the  earlier  Eskimos. 

PI.  5.  "The  fifth  plate  shows  the  way  in  which  an  Infant  is  suckled."  [S.]  Reproduced  here  (PI.  XV  Fig.  5) 

PI.  9.  Reproduced  here  (PL  XV  Fig.  7).  A  mound-dwelling.  Professor  Schlegel  says  (pp.  3-4),  quoting 
this  wiiter:  —  "During  the  winter  they  live  in  caves,  which  they  occupy  from  the  9th  or  lOth  tili  the 
2d  or  3d  month  of  the  following  year.  These  caves  are  dag  out  in  the  mountain  about  3  or  4  feet  deep; 
a  row  of  palisades  is  then  rammed  all  around,  and  covered  over  with  hides.  A  hole  is  left  in  the  roof 
above  the  fireplace."  This  description,  however,  does  not  refer  to  the  variety  of  dwelhng  here  shown; 
•which  beai-s  a  close  resemblance  to  the  chambered  mounds  whose  remains  are  still  found  in  North- 
"Western-Europe. 

PI.  10.  Reproduced  here  (PI.  XV  Fig.  6).  "An  engraving  of  a  blockhouse  on  pillars,  destined  for  a 
storehouse."  [S.] 

How  far  the  scenes  just  described  really  relate  to  Arnos  ^  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt. 
The  bock  from  which  the  illustrations  are  talien  seems  to  deal  with  all  the  barbarian  races 
of  Saghalien.  Now,  these  races  are  "the  Arnos,  the  Giliaks  and  the  Orokkos,  the  last  of 
these  belonging  to  the  great  Tungusian  family."  ^)  The  terra  Yebis  or  Ebbis  is  applied  by 
the  Japanese  to  any  "barbarian",  whether  Aino  or  not;  and  it  is  only  because  the  A'inos 
form  the  principal  barbarian  race  under  Japanese  rule  (the  only  one,  indeed,  since  the 
cession  of  Saghahen)  that  the  Ehbisu  and  the  A'inu  are  one  and  the  same.  But  when  the 
Japanese  author  of  the  book  in  question  set  out  to  describe  the  "barbarians"  of  Saghahen, 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  he  did  not  mean  to  exclude  the  two  non-A'ino  (but  nevertheless 
"barbarian")  races  of  the  Giliaks  and  the  Orokkos.  This,  indeed,  is  apparent  fi-om  the  fact 
that  „two  barbarians  of  the  Orokkos"  are  shown  beside  a  tamed  reindeer  in  Fig.  1  of  our 
selected  reproductions.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  is  A'ino  and  what  is  not,  in  these 
descriptions.  Moreover,  quite  apart  from  modern  Russian  and  Japanese  influence  —  in  blood 
and  custora  —  there  are  usages  common  to  the  A'inos  and  to  neighbouring  races  which 
seem  to  argue  a  racial  affinity.  The  Giliaks,  for  example,  keep  the  captured  bear-cubs  in  a 
cage  just  as  these  Aino  do.  And  the  former  people,  together  with  others  of  the  Amoor 
region ,  celebrate  the  great  bear-feast  equally  with  the  A'inos. ')  Consequently ,  there  may 
be  a  kinship  between  all  these  races  which  would  account  foi-  the  difference  in  type  be- 
tween  the  Saghalien  A'inos  (as  represented  by  this  Japanese  artist)  and  those  portrayed 
in  the  other  scenes.  Further,  the  statement  that  the  hairiness  of  the  Saghalien  A'inos" 
was  much  stronger  in  earher  times"  ^)  may  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  tlie  Aino 
stock  was  then  purer. 

Some  observations  may  here  be  made  with  respect  to  flve-  books  in  the  possession  of 
Professor  Grube  of  Berlin,  with  a  perusal  of  which   I  have  been  favoured,  through  the 


')  Genest— Jakobsen,  25. 
^  Genest— Jakobsen,  29. 
')  Genest— Jakobsen,  29. 
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kindness  of  Mr.  J.  1).  E.  Schmeltz.  All  of  thcso  volumes  appear  to  be  of  much  value,  Ijut 
tliG  necessary  limits  of  this  monogiaph  foibid  more  than  u  glance  at  them.  None  of  the 
illustrations  aie  leproduced  here;  and  therefore  the  following  brief  notes  regarding  thena 
seem  m^cessary. 

I.  This  vvui'k  contains  a  written  slip  explaining  the  titio-pago,  to  this  offect:  —  "Tokachi  ninhi:  Bo- 
schreibung von  Tokachi:  Matsuura  Takojiro:  Manen  1  =  1860:  Tokio".  Thero  aro  not  many  illustrations; 
only  somo  boing  colouiod.  One  is  of  an  AHno  interior,  another  of  various  implements  and  weapons;  whilo 
a  thiid  shows  (apparcntly)  tlio  niethod  of  tapping  a  tree  trunk,  presumably  maplo,  for  its  juiee.  Otlior 
illustrations  an-  topograpliical.  Ono  scene, coloured  —  but  very  crudo  —  shows  a  wild,  dwarflsh  Aino  killing 
a  trappod  fox.  His  linibs  are  not  iiirsuto,  and  his  beard  and  nioustache  aro  short.  But  ho  has  tho  conti- 
nuous  cyebrows  of  tho  Ainos;  and  two  other  traits,  —  a  niarkod  stoop  in  the  Shoulders  and  a  bald  surface 
on  his  hoad  —  aro  ASno  peculiarities  which  will  subsoquently  bo  referred  to.  Ono  lai^go  scono  (uncoloured) 
in  this  volurae  is  also  worthy  of  noto.  It  represonts  a  Japaneso  dignitjiry,  with  a  Japaneso  attendant, 
soated  in  what  seoms  to  be  an  AVno  houso,  in  Company  with  fourtoen  ATnos.  Tho  appcarance  of  tho  groiip 
gives  ono  tho  impression  that  this  is  a  visit  of  stato.  Ono  Aino  is  ongaged  in  fanning  away  the  niowjuitoes 
that  are  tlireatening  tho  distinguishod  visitor.  Thero  are  several  Aino  woinen  in  the  background  who,  as 
usual,  much  better  •  looking  than  the  men;  indeed,  quite  as  handsome  as  thoir  guest.  It  istrue  theyhave  the 
Short,  niop-like  hair  of  tho  true  Aino  women,  and  the  crowns  of  thoir  heads  —  as  also  thoseofthe  men  — 
are  bald.  Tho  Aino  mon  vory  grotesque.  Thoy  have  shiiggy  boards  and  moustaches,  continuous  eyobrows, 
staring  "gogglo^'-oyos,  and  broad,  snub  noses.  Most  of  them  are  squatting  on  the  pround;  ono  being  quite 
in  the  attitudo  of  a  monkey.  The  whole  sketch  is  veiy  roughly  exocuted,  and  tho  spirit  of  caricature  is 
evident  in  the  delineation  of  the  men.  It  is  clearly  impossible  that  any  raco  can  have  femalos  so  compa- 
rativeiy  good-looking  as  these  Aino  women,  and  yet  have  the  sons  and  brothers  of  these  women  the 
ludicrous  clowns  hero  portrayed. 

II.  Tejo  cht:  Beschreibung  von  Yezo:  Kioho  5  =  1720:  von  Minamoto  Kumbi:  M  5  —  Copie:  Meiji 
11  =  1878  copirt."  This  book  is  chiefly  in  writing,  and  its  illustrations,  which  are  coloured  and  executod 
in  an  elaborate  style,  relate  largely  to  dresses,  Utensils,  etc.  Since  the  date  of  the  work  is  so  early  as 
1720,  its  Contents  must  be  unusually  valuable.  The  only  human  figures  aro  those  of  a  man  and  a  woman. 
The  man  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  seated  „chief "  in  Sivei's  book.  He  wears  a  Japanese  sword ,  and  his 
dress  is  of  cloth,  but  ornamented  with  Aino  designs,  the  "Maltese  cross"  seen  in  other  pictures  being 
twice  repeated,  His  complexion  is  dark  and  his  hair  black.  Tho  expression  of  his  face  is  one  of  profound 
nelancholy.  One  non-Aino  trait  is  the  distinct  hiatus  between  the  eyobrows.  For  tho  rest,  he  has  tho 
following  Aino  characteristics :  depression  of  forehead,  large  ear  and  ear-ring,  hairy  legs  and  feet, 
pointed  nails,  and  a  füll  beard  and  moustache.  The  woman  is  not  very  remarkable,  except  that  the  sur- 
face of  her  face  is  nearly  all  disfigured  by  one  of  the  hideous  skin  ■  diseases  so  common  among  her  people. 
Sho  also  has  the  largo  ear  and  ear-ring.  But  her  eyebrows  are  not  united;  and  her  features  are  other- 
wise  good. 

III.  Title  not  translated.  All  the  figures  in  this  volume  are  of  the  conventional  Aino  type.  Plates 
coloured.  PI.  1.  Man  and  woman  in  platform  above  rivor,  flshing.  Both  of  one  complexion,  viz. ,  fair,  with 
red  cheeks.  PI.  2.  Winter  scene.  Frozen  lake.  Ainos  spearing  fish  through  holes  in  ice.  Marked  depressions 
on  skulU.  Brute-like  feet  and  hands.  "Eskimo"  dogs.  PI.  3.  Aino  about  to  catch  salmon  with  hooked  pole. 
Face  very  wild  and  savago.  PI.  4.  Familiär  scone  of  two  Ainos  in  "stitched"  boat:  one  about  to  cast  har- 
poon.  Both  hairy  and  brut;il.  PI.  5.  Six  ASno  women  (one  with  baby  on  back,  suspended  from  mother's 
forehead),  ongaged  in  throwing  spears,  as  in  similar  scene  with  boys  in  Matsmati  panorama.  Most  aro  bald 
on  top  of  head.  None  are  hirsute.  All  aro  wild  in  appearanco;  with  brute-like  toes  and  flngers.  PI.  6.  Two 
Ainos  in  slodgo,  drawn  by  three  dogs  abreast.  Figures  as  in  other  scenes.  PI.  7.  Man  seated  apparently  on 
platform  in  rivor,  trapping  fish.  Bald  on  head,  hirsute  in  limbs.  Wild  and  .savago.  PI.  8.  Man  examining 
fish-trap  in  river.  Hirsute.  Clawlike  fingen».  PI.  9.  Aino  woman  suckling  young  bear.  Child.  Man.  Caged  eagle. 
Süomingly  original  of  Siv^i's  illustration.  PI.  10.  Three  men.  Well  clothed.  Stupid  and  brutal  faces.  Fingers 
very  brüte  •  like.  PI.  11.  Five  men,  seated,  smoking.  Another  lies  on  back  as  in  Matsniaö  scene  (Fig.  13). 
All  bald,  haiiy,  and  with  depressions  on  skull.  Bnital  toes  and  flngers.  PI.  12.  Two  Ainos  (one  archer, 
ono  spearman)  fighting  another  Aino  (archer).  All  bald,  hirsute,  and  savage.  PI.  13.  Four  Ainos  fighting. 
Bald  heads,  with   depressions.   Brutal  extromities.  One  face  infra-human.  PI.  14.  Aino  on  river-bank,  with 
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fish-hook  on  pole.  PI.  15.  Five  Ainos  seated  oii  gi'ound,  drinking.  Hiisuto.  Depressed  skuUs.  Bald.  Feet  in 
two  instances  completely  brutal.  PI.  16.  Similar  scene.  Four  men.  Three  women.  Men  bald.  Hirsute.  Depressed 
skuUs.  Brutal  feet.  PI.  17.  Variant  of  tribute  scene,  as  in  Matsmaö  (Fg.  16),  Yezo  Manga  (PI.  XVI  Flg.  20], 
and  also  in  Book  IV  of  present  series  (PI.  3),  and  in  the  smaller  Amsterdam  picture.  Feet  quite  brutal. 
Hauds  less  so.  PI.  18.  Three  men  and  two  women  seated  on  ground,  as  if  awaiting  execution  from  five 
men  behind,  brandishing  swords.  All  brnt<il,  except  one  woman.  PI.  19.  Three  men  shooting  birds  in  air, 
with  bow  and  arrow.  Figures  similar  to  others.  PI.  20.  A'ino  on  platform,  spearing  aquatic  birds.  PI.  21. 
A'ino  spearing  waliiis  on  ice.  PI.  22.  Three  dogs,  harnessed  abreast,  drawing  two  Ainos  in  boat.  PI.  23. 
Eight  Ainos  (one  a  woman)  engaged  in  some  ceremonial  dance.  Figures  similar  to  others. 

In  this  book,  all  the  figures  liave  similar  characteristics ,  and  all  are  of  a  pinkish  complexion. 

IV.  Title  not  translated.  Heroic  Japanese  figure  [?  Yoshitsune)  on  cover.  Plates  all  coloured;  and 
very  much  more  finished  and  elaboiate  in  design  than  tliose  in  the  work  just  cited.  PI.  1.  Aino  seated  on 
ground.  Expression  dignified.  Features  good.  Complexion  swarthj'.  Finger-nails  long,  but  hands  perfectly 
symmetrical.  Eyebrows  not  united.  Dress  of  cloth ,  with  many  designs.  PL  2.  Archer.  Face  almost  identical 
■with  preceding.  Swarthy  complexion.  Figure  quite  symmetrical.  Not  hirsute.  Feet  encased  in  shoes;  which, 
however,  are  divided  at  great  toe.  PI.  3.  Very  similar  man;  but  hirsute.  PI.  4.  The  three  stooping  figures 
of  the  "tribute"  scene,  hand  in  band;  but  with  the  Japanese  offlcial  at  head  of  line,  as  in  Matsmaö  and 
Yezo  Manga  pictures.  The  Japanese  is  fuUy  a  head  taller  than  the  Ainos.  The  leader  of  the  Ainoes  is 
elaborately  dressed;  the  others  less  so.  All  of  dark  complexion,  and  hairy;  but  not  brute-like.  PL  5.  Man 
Stripping  bark  ofT  tree;  woman  making  article  of  same  material.  Nothing  notoworthy.  PL  6 — 14  (incl.) 
relate  to  natural  objects.  PL  15.  Interior  of  Aino  house  of  superior  order,  with  saki  cups  and  other  Japa- 
nese vessels.  PI.  16.  House:  (exterior  view)  bamboo  framework,  with  thatching  of  reeds  or  grass.  Inao 
sticks  at  side  of  house,  two  being  surmounted  with  animals'  skuUs.  In  background ,  small  house  (probably 
storehouse)  on  piles,  with  notched  trunk  as  ladder.  PL  17.  Sea-side  hamlet;  two  figures  in  foreground. 
PI.  18.  Caged  bear:  eight  Ainos  dancing  round  cage:  woman  approaching  with  platter  of  fish:  two  more 
men  seated  on  mat :  inao  and  safci-vessels.  PL  19.  Bear  held  by  three  ropes  tied  round  neck:  three  Ainos 
hauling  at  the  ropes:  two  other  men,  two  youths  (one  naked),  and  a  woman  (carrying  a  child  on  her 
back),  all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  prepai-ed  to  shoot  bear:  another  woman  (also  with  child  on 
back)  contemplating  the  .scene.  PL  20.  Variant  of  scene  (n».  9)  in  Matsmaö  panorama,  of  bear  being  crushed 
under  logs:  nine  Ainos  on  logs:  also  one  man  in  background,  directing  the  others,  and  another  man  hol- 
ding  up  Japanese  sword  before  strangled  bear:  woman  kneeling  on  ground  to  allow  naked  child  to  get  on 
her  back.  PL  21.  Dead  bear  lying  in  bear's  "cliapel"  (on  back  wall  of  which  are  Japanese  swords  and  many 
i7iao'$):  in  front,  sacrificing  with  saki,  are  seven  Ainos  (men,  women,  and  one  naked  child).  PL  22.  Two 
Japanese  dignitaiies  and  eight  Aino  men  all  seated  on  large  mat,  and  Aino  woman  (erect):  five  large  ves- 
sels of  saki,  and  several  saki-cups.  As  in  the  other  pictures  of  this  book,  the  Ainos  are  dressed  in  cloth 
gannents.  Two  of  them  (men)  have  their  dress  very  richly  ornamented  with  coloured  embroidery  (as  also 
one  of  the  men  in  PI.  21).  Throughout  Plates  18 — 22  the  people  are  of  the  conventional  Aino  type,  thougli 
(perbaps  on  account  of  the  small  scale)  the  hairiness  of  legs  and  arms  is  not  shown. 

This  ends  the  illustrations  of  this  volume. 

V.  "Kita  Yebisu  amari  Kiroku:  Remaining  Records  of  the  Northern  Ainu:  New  Edition:  1860." 

PL  1  is  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a  coast-scenc:  with  a  few  huts  on  the  shore,  and  a  boat  containing 
five  or  six  men  (on  a  very  minute  scale).  PL  2.  A  Japanese  sitting  in  state  at  the  foot  of  a  tree:  behind 
him  three  Ainos  (one  being  a  woman),  evidently  of  the  superior  class:  three  Aino  men,  a  woman,  and  a 
youth  are  approaching  the  Japanese  on  their  knees,  and  holding  out  to  him  tributary  ofFerings,  such  as 
fish,  vegetables,  etc.  In  this  picture,  the  continuous  eyebrow,  the  heavy  moustache  and  beard,  the  bald- 
ness  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  thick  "snub"-nose,  are  all  marked;  and  one  woman  has  tho  tat- 
tooed  mouth.  But  there  is  no  sign  of  hairiness  on  the  hands  and  feet.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that 
one  of  the  five  submissive  figures  bearing  tribute  (a  man)  has  remarkably  short  legs,  and  the  sole  of  bis 
naked  foot  shows  the  "groove"  in  the  skin  extending  almost  to  the  heel.  A  notable  difForence  in  com- 
plexion is  discernible  between  this  Japanese  and  the  Ainos;  the  former  being  ofapallid  white ,  and  the  latter 
pink.  Plates  3,  4  and  5  represent  natural  objects  and  Aino  weapons,  huts,  etc.  PL  6  shows  a  small  party 
on  the  march,  two  of  whom  seem  to  be  Japanese  or  of  some  other  non-Aino  race.  The  others  have  the 
sbaggy  beards  and  other  characteristics  of  the  Ainos,  and,  by  their  long  knee-boots  and  blouses  (of  für 
and  of  fish-skin),  remind  one  of  other  pictures  of  "Northern  Ainu".  PL  7.  shows  the  Aino  hanging  cradle, 
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■Nvith  11  baliy  in  it.  PI.  8  sliows  two  Hcatod  flgures,  ono  playint,'  tlio  "mouth  liarp"  (or  .lew's  harp),  tho 
other  applaudiiig  liini  (or  her).  A  liite  is  lying  on  tlio  ground.  Both  wcar  the  hair  long,  and  plaitc<d  in  a 
quollt'  beilind.  Plutes  9  and  !'•  lopresont  scenory  and  iniplonionts.  PI.  11  shows  a  Japancfwj  soated  litforc  a 
tiro,  on  wliich  two  Aino  cooks  liavu  just  succeodod  in  uvi-rturning  tho  content«  of  a  caldron.  Tliis  s<;fno 
concludes  the  illustrations  of  theso  "Koniaining  Rocords  of  tho  Northern  Ainu 

Tlie  (listinguishcil  Swedisli  oxplorer,  Baron  Noiuif.nsk.imi.d ,  luis  iiMincd  diu-  luattlix- 
whicli  tlirow.s  aiklitiunal  light  on  tlie  "Nurtliern  Ainu."  Diiring  the  nieinurable  vciyage  ol 
the  Veya  along  the  coasts  of  Siberia,  the  tiavellers  had  much  intercourse  witli  the  Chuk- 
thes;  and  the  leadpr  of  the  expedition  makes  this  statement: 

"Another  implemont  for  travelling  ovor  snow  was  ofTored  by  a  Chuk' ii  >iii"  .ij.'w  |,,,>i  i,,.-  >ir,.-,<,-l  in 
the  beginning  of  February.  It  consisted  of  a  pair  of  ininiensely  wido  skates  of  tliin  wood,  covered  with 
soal-skin,  and  raised  at  both  sidos.  1  iiad  difüculty  in  understanding  how  tliese  broad  sliapt-li-ss  artirjos 
could  bo  used  with  advantage  until  I  learned  froin  the  acconipanying  dniwing  tliat  tliey  niay  be  eni- 
ployed  as  a  sort  of  slodges.  Tho  drawing  is  tjikon  froni  a  Japanese  work,  whose  title  when  translated  runs 
thus:  A  Journoy  to  the  north  of  .Japan  (Yczo)  1>^|4  'V  '■'■'•  ■••■  'i-  Japanese  library  I  brought  bome 
with  me)" '). 

Tliis  Woodcut  I  am  enabled  to  reproduce. 
It  is  interesting  in  .several  way.s.  For  one 
thing,  it  show.s  us  a  mode  of  traveliing  which 
the  other  pictures  ignore.  From  it,  also,  we 
see  that  the  reindeer  has  been  thoroughly 
tamed  by  the  Ainos ,  as  by  the  Lapps ;  althongh, 
apparently,  the  Ainos  prefer  to  have  their 
siedges  drawn  by  dogs.  This  picture,  therefore, 
quite  accords  with  the  representation  in  the 
large  Amsterdam  picture  (presentiy  to  be 
noticed)  of  a  group  of  domesticated  reindier 
feeding  in  an  enclosure  behind  an  Aino  village.  We  have  already  seen  a  picture  of  two 
Saghaiien  Ebbisii  standing  beside  a  tarne  reindeer.  But,  as  pointed  out  (ante,  p.  40),  it 
is  very  evident  that  these  "barbarians"  were  not  Ainos.  Therefore,  this  picture  is  useful 
in  shnwing  that  the  reindeer  has  been  as  thoroughly  domesticated  \>y  the  Arnos  as  by  the 
Lapps,  or  by  any  of  the  intermediate  North-Asiatic  races.  The  man  himself  is  a  gond 
specimen  of  his  race;  having  the  characteristic  thick-set  frame,  "bull"  neck,  and  stooping 
Shoulders.  In  appearance  and  attire  he  seems  perfectly  civilized;  and  his  face  and  featuies 
are  good. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  two  scenes  which  appear  to  me  the  most  impor- 
tant  of  the  whole  series.  The  Originals,  which  are  on  an  unusually  large  scale,  are  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  "Natura  Artis  Magistra"  at  Amsterdam.  Unfortuna- 
tely,  very  little  is  known  of  their  history,  and  therefore  no  precise  date  can  be  assigned 
to  them.  All  that  Mr.  Pleyte,  Conservator  of  the  Museum,  is  able  to  state  is  that  the  pic- 
tures were  purchased  about  twenty  years  ago  from  an  officer  of  a  Dutch  ship,  who  had 
biought  them  from  Japan.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  conjecture  that  the  larger 
of  these  two  pictures  is  one  of  the  oldest,  perhajis  the  very  oldest,  of  those  reproduced  in 
this  work.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  appearance  of  the  ijeople  themselves;  not 
only  because  their  Statute  (so  far  as  one   niay   estimate  it  from  the  size  of  their  dogs. 


<)   Voynge  of  the   Vega,  JI. ,  103. 
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and  other  surrounding  objects)  recalls  those  A'inos  of  the  year  1613  who  were  described 
as  "very  little  and  like  dwarfs,"  ')  but  also  because  some  of  the  women  are  as  ugly  and 
mis-shapen  as  the  man,  and  one  woman,  or  girl,  is  distinctly  hirsute  on  the  body.  This 
last  trait  is  one  which  seems  to  me  of  much  importance,  for  the  great  majority  of  A'ino 
pictures,  while  insisting  upon  the  shaggy  skins  of  the  inen,  give  no  indication  of  the 
women  being  "fetiunes  vdties."  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  case  that  the  female  sex,  notably 
among  Europeans,  is  much  less  hirsute  than  the  male.  But  in  a  race  such  as  the  A'inos 
whose  men  have  been  described  as  "very  rough  and  hairy  all  over  their  bodies,  just  like 
baboons  and  apes,"')  and  whose  boys  have  sometimes  their  backs  "covered  with  für  as 
fine  and  soft  as  that  of  a  cat,"-)  —  in  such  a  race  one  would  expect  that  the  women,  if 
only  in  a  slight  degree ,  would  show  this  same  racial  peculiarity.  Yet ,  in  raost  of  the 
pictures  the  shaggy  eye  -  brow ,  and  the  mop  -  like  head ,  are  the  only  indications  of 
such  a  tendency.  But,  in  the  larger  of  these  Amsterdam  scenes,  there  is  at  least  one 
female  figure,  —  that  on  the  spectator's  extreme  left,  —  which  shows  the  hairy  skin  very 
distinctly.  In  view  of  Captain  Jakobsen's  stateraent  that  the  hairiness  of  the  A'inos  "was 
much  strenger  in  earlier  times,"^)  this  female  might  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  A'ino 
woman  of  unmixed  descent.  Certainly,  she  is  what  one  would  expect  the  wife  or  daughtei' 
of  such  men  to  be.  Nevertheless ,  the  great  weight  ot  evidence  is  in  the  other  direction, 
whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  this  inconsistency.  With  regard  to  the  physical  ap- 
pearance  of  nearly  all  the  females  in  this  scene,  one  cannot  do  better  than  quote  with 
emphasis  the  words  of  Miss  Bird,  relative  to  the  Lebunge  A'inos,  "the  women  are  short 
and  thick-set,  and  most  uncomely." 

Of  these  two  Amsterdam  scenes,  the  following  description  may  here  be  given. 

I.  The  smaller  picture.  (Prontispiece)  This  represents  a  chain  of  four  men  and  one  woman ,  advancing  in 
a  crouching  attitude,  recalling  at  once  the  tribute  group  in  the  Matsmae  panorama,  and  the  tln-ee  similar 
Sketches  ah-eady  noticed.  Among  the  many  strilcing  features  of  this  picture  is  the  representation ,  on  the 
heads  of  the  first  and  fourth  of  the  men,  of  one  variety  ofthose  "disgusting  skin-diseases"  from  which 
"almost  all  Ainos  suffer",  according  to  Mr.  Chambeklain. '')  This  same  unpleasant  detail  is  repeated  many 
time.s  in  the  larger  of  these  two  pictures,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  bald  crowns  (as  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  shaven  foreheads)  of  several  of  the  Ainos  represented  by  other  artists.  Other  noticeable 
features  are  the  shaggy,  continuous  eyebrows,  the  wrinkled  foreheads  (remarkable  in  the  younger,  black- 
haired  man  almost  as  much  as  in  the  patriarchs),  and  the  stooping  Shoulders  and  heads  of  all  the  men. 
The  outline  of  the  crania  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  figures,  the  staring  oyes  and  hairy  skins  of  all 
four,  their  huge  mis-shapen  feet  and  uncouth  forms,  all  render  these  four  men  representatives  of  the 
lowest  and  most  brute-like  of  the  Ainos.  It  is  different  with  the  woman ,  whose  fair  complexion ,  separated 
eyebrows,  and  comparatively  regulär  features  and  form,  contrast  very  favourably  with  the  appearance  of 
her  male  companions.  Except  for  the  size  and  shape  of  her  feet,  there  is  no  Suggestion  that  she  belongs 
to  one  of  the  lower  races  of  mankind.  This  curious  diflference  between  the  male  and  the  female  Ainos  of 
the  Japanese  pictures  has  alrcady  been  touched  upon;  and  the  explanation  of  it  is  not  easily  found.  It 
may  be  that  the  subtle  instincts  of  sex  have  caused  tho  presumably-male  artists  to  see  the  tinest  points 
of  the  women  and  the  worst  points  of  the  men.  If  this  be  the  explanation ,  one  would  have  to  assume 
that  a  female  artist  had  painted  the  larger  Amsterdam  picture,  as  many  of  the  women  in  it  are  quite  as 
uncouth  as  any  of  the  male  Ainos  in  any  of  the  scenes  here  reproduced.  If  this  be  not  the  explanation, 
one  must  conclude  that  that  picture  represents  Ainos,  male  and  funialo,  of  a  very  primitive  type.  To 
return,  however,  to  the  lesser  of  these  two  pictures.  The  bright  and  boautifully  coloured  garnients  worn 
by  some  of  the  Ainos  in  other  pictures  are  here  very  fuUy  displayed,  notably  in  the  three  leading  figures. 


')  Slebold-Veies ,  101—2.  2)  See  ante,  pp.  4  and  5. 

')  Genest-Jakobsen ,  29.  *)  Tylob— Chambeklain,  6. 
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Aiiil  il  is  to  bo  romarked  that,  altliougli  tho  only  genuino  Aino  garmonta  are  thoso  mado  from  tho  8kin» 
of  fish  atui  aninials,  or  wovon  of  barktliroad,  and  altlwugh  tho  cloth  garmonts  so  increasingly  usod  among 
thoni  aro  roally  oxotic,  yot  tho  designs  ombroidorod  upon  them  aro  the  work  of  tho  Alnos  and  a 
tially  nativo. ')  Tho  ornamontations  of  tho  drosses  in  tliis  picturo  form  thoroforo  a  study  in  tl. 
Notablo  iimong  thoso  is  tho  sun-cross  on  tho  back  of  tho  leading  figure  and  on  tho  back  of  the  luft  arm 
of  tho  fourlli  man;  whicli  sun-cross  again  appt-are  on  tho  backs  of  two  of  the  men  in  tho  larger  picturo. 
This  sun-cross  and  kindred  Symbols  may  bo  seon  in  other  pictures  (such  as  Sivei,  Figs.  1,  4  and  9;  PI.  XV 
Fig.  3;  and  in  tho  largo  Amsterdam  picture,  noticed  bolow);  and  in  the  prosont  sceno  ono  may  also  not«, 
as  bolonging  to  the  samo  spocios  of  dosign,  tho  two  largo  dicod  pattorns  in  tho  background ,  and  the  flowerod 
crossos  of  four  and  six  points  in  tho  drossos  of  tlie  two  leading  men.  With  regard ,  flnally ,  to  the  meaning 
of  this  sceno,  it  is  obviously  suggestive  oithor  of  tho  worship  of  a  divinity  or  tho  servile  adulation  of  an 
earthly  lord. 

II.  The  larger  picture.  (PI.  XIX)  Tho  original  of  this,  asoftheproceding,  is  ona  much  greater scale  than 
the  prosent  reproduction.  Moreovor,  it  has  been  necessary  in  this  instance  to  omit  tho  uppor  section  of 
the  sceno  (about  ono  third  of  tho  whole) ,  in  order  that  the  scale  niight  not  bo  too  much  reduced ,  and  the 
ligures  rendored  almost  invisibly  minuto,  in  somo  cases.  The  portion  thus  of  necessity  omittod  consists 
chiedy  of  a  r.ingo  of  mountaintops  and  a  long  Valley  strotching  into  tho  interior.  In  its  presont  imperfect 
form,  however,  the  scene  will  doubtless  bo  identified  by  thoso  familiär  with  the  coasts  of  Yesso  and 
Saghalien.  It  seems  probable  that  the  locality  is  somewhore  in  the  latter  Island,  or  in  the  most  northem 
part  of  Yesso,  because  soveral  tarne  reindoer  will  bo  observed  in  an  enclosed  space  bohind  the  village; 
and  this  indicates  a  northern  climate.  This  detail  is  also  interesting  for  tho  reason  that  it  forms  a  link  of 
custom  uniting  the  Arnos  with  the  European  Lapps;  wherous  tho  North  American  Eskimos,  who  have 
other  affinities  with  the  AJnos,  are  nowhere  doscribed  as  having  domesticated  the  reindeer.  That  tho  Alnos 
mako  use  of  the  reindeer  as  a  draught  animal  has  already  been  noticed. 

This  picture  is  so  brightly  and  beautifully  coloured  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  the  villages  in  the 
backgi-ound  as  examples  of  the  "dreai-y,  filthy  seaside  hamlets",  referred  to  by  Professor  Chamberlain.^ 
Tho  brilliant  clothing  of  the  AJnos  themsolves  would  also  give  rise  to  a  similar  reflection,  were  it  not 
that  an  inspection  of  the  figures  revoals  tho  correctness  of  at  loast  one  derogatory  remark  of  the  same 
writer.')  Tho  scene  itself  represents  two  Aino  villages,  the  more  important  of  which  Stretches  along  the 
shores  of  tho  bay  in  the  foreground,  while  the  second  is  visible  in  the  middle  distance,  beside  the  bay  in 
which  a  small  fleet  of  vessels,  apparently  Japanese,  is  riding  at  anchor.  Two  similar  vessels  are  anchored 
in  the  largo  bay  in  the  foreground,  where  two  others  are  also  sailing  about.  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
it  was  daring  auch  a  visit  as  this,  that  the  Japanese  artist  painted  Ins  picture.  All  the  other  craft  in  the 
bay  are  obviously  of  Aino  build;  one  of  them  being  a  largo  twelve-oared  bärge  of  "vicking"  appearance, 
another  being  a  smaller  four-oared  boat,  while  the  others  are  evidently  the  long,  naiTOW  "dug-outs"  des- 
cribed  by  Von  Siebold.  These  last  are  seon  darting  about  the  bay  in  everj-  direction ,  most  of  them  having 
two  occupants.  Thoy  are  presumably  engaged  in  fishing,  but  one  cannot  deteniiino  whether  the  long 
poles  omployed  are  fish-spears  or  doublebladed  paddles.  On  the  beach,  a  crowd  of  Alnos  are  hauling-in 
the  heavy  not  which  the  occupants  of  the  twelve  •  oared  bargo  aro  lifting  up.  Other  Alnos  may  be  seen 
moving  about  among  the  dwellings  and  storehouses  which  constitute  tho  Aino  settlement. 

But  the  Chief  interest  of  tlie  picture  centres  in  the  large  gioup  in  the  foreground.  The  main  incident 
appeai-s  to  be  tho  act  of  woi-ship  performed  beforo  tho  inao  and  tho  stakes  surmounted  with  animals' 
Skulls.  Of  the  three  offlciating  priests,  two  aro  kneeling  and  one  standing.  Tho  middle  figure  is  waving 
with  both  liands  an  inao,  while  those  on  cither  side  of  him  aro  holding  a  .saA-i-cup  in  tho  left  hand,  and 
the  moustache-liftor  in  the  right,  both  being  about  to  drink.  Tho  erect  figure,  with  his  rieh  vesture  and 
tho  sun-cross  on  his  back,  suggests  himself  as  the  prototype  (in  effect,  though  not  chronologically)  of  the 
mediar-vn!    priest   beforo  tho  altar.  A  similar  dress-")  is  worn  by  tho  right-hand  man  of  the  two  dancing 

')  See  Batchelor's  Ahm  45—48. 

')  Tylok-Chambbrlain,  1. 

•)  Ibid.  5,  6. 

*)  Writing  from  Japan  in  1622,  Hieronymus  de  Axoelis  says,  with  regard  to  tho  Alnos:  -  "Thedress 
of  both  sexes  is  long,  interwoven  with  silk,  embroidered  with  ornamonts  of  crosses  or  roses  of  the  isame 
stuff,  large  and  small"  (Siebold -Vbies,  page  99). 
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near  the  shore,  who  inay  also  be  engaged  in  some  religious  solemnity.  Perhaps  this  also  is  the  occupation 
of  the  wild-looking  figure  in  tlie  centre  of  the  group  stanciing  at  the  right-liand  side  of  the  square  of  mats. 
Seven  of  tliose  surrounding  hini  aie  women,  as  may  be  seen  fiom  the  absence  of  beaid,  and  by  the  t^it- 
tooing  around  the  mouth.  The  fur-clad,  bald-headed  "gnome",  whose  back  is  to  the  spectator,  may  possibly 
be  female  also;  for  there  is  a  fur-clad  woman  in  the  same  group,  and  as  for  the  bald  head  and  fringe  of 
Short  hair,  that  may  be  seen  in  niany  of  the  women.  Turning  again  to  the  large  Square  of  mats,  we 
notice  on  the  side  next  the  sea  two  men  seated,  of  whom  ono  is  raising  his  moustache  preparatory  to 
drinking,  and  the  other  (who  has  a  shaven-headed  child  clinging  to  his  back)  is  filling  his  long  pipo  from 
the  tobacco-box  in  front  of  him.  About  the  centre  of  the  square,  two  men  are  rushing  forward,  with  eager 
expression  and  outstretched  arms,  —  perhaps  engaged  in  a  kind  of  dance,  or  perhaps  making  for  tlio  saki 
jars  over  which  a  white -faced,  Japanese  -  like  woman  is  bending.  Before  her,  and  with  their  backs  to 
the  spectator,  sit  flve  presumably  male  flgures.  Three  of  these  are  bald-headed,  and  two  of  these  heads 
are  vei-j-  distinctly  marked  with  the  "disgusting  skin-disease"  already  iiotiecd  in  the  smaller  of  these  two 
Amsterdam  pictures.  Two  other  scalps  in  the  present  scene  liavo  tlio  same  appearance;  and  the  baldness 
noticeable  in  many  of  the  others  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  same  cause.  Nowhere  is  this  baldness  more  visible 
than  in  the  group  of  women  huddled  togetlier  on  the  extreme  left.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
half-naked  female,  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  an  angry  woman  who  is  threatening  vengeance  with  her 
uplifted  arm  and  brandished  stick.  The  appearance  of  this  fugitive  is  wild  and  brutal,  and  her  hirsuto  skin 
has,  on  a  previous  page,  been  referred  to  as  one  of  several  indications  that  she  represents  the  Aino  woman 
of  primitive  type.  So  far  as  one  can  be  certain ,  this  female  and  the  woman  standing  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  '•■gnome"-Uke,  fur-clad  figure,  are  the  only  two  females  in  this  scene  who  possess  the  hairy  skin. 
But  perhaps  one  or  two  others  whose  backs  are  turned  to  the  spectator  (such  as  the  "gnome"  referred  to) 
may  also  be  females;  and  the  legs  of  these  are  hairy.  Before  leaving  this  wild-looking  female  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  we  may  note  that  the  cause  of  her  flight  appears  to  be  that  she  has  overturned  a  jar  contai- 
ning  some  white  liquid ,  which  is  flowing  over  the  ground.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  similar  vase  has 
been  upset  by  the  girl  in  the  red  cloak,  towards  the  right  of  thepicture.and  that  she  too  isthreatened  with 
punishment  in  consequence.  Three  other  jars  are  observable  in  the  picture,  and  it  seems  obvious  that 
their  Contents  are  a  white  pigment  with  which  some  of  the  women  have  been  daubing  their  faces.  Tho 
two  women  beside  the  largest  of  the  sa/ci-vessels  have  evidently  been  whitening  their  faces  artiflcialiy, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  red-cloaked  girl  aforesaid,  whose  hands,  wrists,  and  feet  have  also  been 
subjected  to  the  same  process.  This  leads  one  to  infer  that  the  apparently  white-skinned  woman  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  mat  is  really  painted  with  this  pigment.  I  am  not  aware  if  any  wiiter  speaks  of  such 
a  practice  among  Aino  women,  but  if  it  exists  -  and  formerly  existed  in  a  greater  degree  -  it  would  ac- 
count  for  the  fact  that  Japanese  artists  give  a  fairer  complexion  to  the  Aino  women  than  to  the  men.  ') 
These  are  some  of  the  more  salient  features  of  this  striking  scene,  -  to  describe  which  in  greater 
detail  would  be  impossible  within  our  presents  limits.  Other  characteristics  which  have  already  been 
dwelt  upon  are  noticeable  here  also;  such  as  the  short,  clumsy  figure,  the  stooping  Shoulders,  the  brute- 
like  feet,  the  peculiar  frown  on  some  of  the  foreheads,  the  disproportionate  length  of  the  arms,  and  the 
unmistakable  marks  of  disease  in  the  scalp  and  hair.  All  of  these  details  may  not  be  visible  in  any  one 
special  figure,  but  they  occur  again  and  again  throughout  the  group.  And,  in  this  scene,  if  not  in  any  of 
the  others,  one  is  reminded  of  the  statement  mado  by  the  traveller  of  the  year  1613,  that  tho  people  then 
inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  Yesso  were  "very  little  and  like  dwarfs." 

It  is  the  coiisideration  of  the  statement  last  quoted  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  renders  the  study  of  the  Ainos  supremely  interesting.  Much  has  been  written,  of 
recent  years,  with  regard  to  a  race  of  dwarfs  formerly  inhabiting  Yesso  and  the  neigh- 
bouring  regions,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  moot  point  whether  those  dwarfish  people  were 
the  ancestors,  or  merely  the  predecessors  of  the  Ainos.  At  present,  the  weight  of 
opinion  seems  to  favour  the  latter  hypothesis.  With  regard  to  Aino  traditions  on  this 
subject,   Mr.   Batchelor '  makes  the   following  statements.   He  states   that,   whencesoever 


')  However,   it  must  be  remembered  that  H.   von  Siebold  (Studien,  9j  distinctly  states  tiiat  the 
women  have  fairer  skms  than  the  men. 
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they  eamo,   or  Lelieve  tliey  carae,  all   tlie  A'dins  ":i!*i-ee  that  on  coming  to  Yesso,  thoy 
first  lived  at  Piratinu."  Ami  he  goea  on  to  .sa\  '  m  spreading  aljioad   froin   Piratoru, 

the  Ainu  came  inti)  contiict  with  a  nation  ui  'dwails'  wlin  dwelt  in  cave-likc  huts  built 
over  round  depressions  dug  into  the  eaitii.  The  huts  were  first  covered  with  the  Ijark 
of  tieos,  and  over  this  again  this  nation  placed  earth.  Insido  tlie  huts  the  dwarfs  had  as 
inany  as  tive  and  six  fire-i^laces  dug  into  the  earth,  amidst  which  they  slept  during  the 
night.  They  dotlied  themselvcs  with  the  skins  of  animals.  The  Japanese  sju-ak  of  this 
nation  as  'Ko-liito'  or  'Ko-L'ito'  —  little  nien,  dwarfs;  but  tlie  Ainu  call  them  'Koro-puk- 
guru,'  men-having-depressions" ').  "There  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  pit- 
dweliers  wero  shorter  in  stature  than  either  the  Japanese  or  Ainu;  for  whilst  the  Japanese 
teil  US  they  were  kobito  (dwarfs),  the  Ainu  say  they  were  only  about  three  or  four 
feet  in  height,  that  tliey  were  of  a  red  colour,  and  that  their  arnis  were  very  long  in 
Proportion  to  their  bodies"*).  "This  nation  are  said  to  have  known  the  art  of  niaking 
pottery ,  and  used  flint  heads  to  their  arrows.  Indeod ,  wherever  the  depressions  are  found , 
there,  if  one  will  dig  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  will  search  old 
rubbish  heaps,  he  is  almost  certain  to  find  old  pottery  and  arrow-heads.  The  Koro-jK)k- 
guru  are  said  to  have  been  fairly  numerous,  how  numerous  is  not  now  known:  but 
there  are,  in  many  places  upon  Yesso,  remains  of  what  must  have  been  very  extensive 
villages.  The  largest  one  the  writer  has  yet  seen  is  at  Kotoni  near  Satsuporo"  \  Against 
the  assumption  that  the  Ainos  are  descended  from  those  people,  Mr.  Batchelok  says:  — 
"The  Ainu  are  said  to  have  exterminated  this  race  in  warfare";  and,  again,  "The  Ainu 
know  nothing  of  making  pottery,  and  have  never  heard  that  their  foreftithers  did"  *).  On 
the  other  band  he  says:  —  "About  four  or  five  generations  ago,  the  Ainu  say  that  their 
ancestors,  like  the  Koro-pok-guru ,  used  flint  in.stead  of  bamboo  arrow-heads"').  "In  ancient 
times,  the  Ainu  are  said  to  have  built  round  huts  over  depres.sions  dug  in  the  earth, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Koro-pok-guru.  But  in  after  years,  when  they  came  into  contact 
with  the  Japanese  and  thereby  grew  more  'enlightened  and  civilized,'  they  changed  the 
shape  of  their  huts  and  built  them  as  now  seen.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
they  should  distinguish  themselves  from  this  nation  by  designating  them  Koro-pok-guru , 
men-having-depressions"  *).  Referring  to  this  subject  in  his  last  work,  the  same  writer 
observes:  —  "But,  after  all,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  not  quite  possible  that  these  pit- 
dwellers  may  have  been  Ainu?  It  certainly  is  possible,  though  I  do  not  think  they  were 
quite  the  same  race  as  that  existing  to  day  in  Yezo.  One  Ainu  did,  it  is  true,  once 
inform  me  that  in  ancient  times  their  forefathers  built  huts  over  round  holes  dug  in  the 
earth,  but  that  they  changed  this  method  of  house-building  upon  coming  into  contact 
with  the  Japanese;  and  the  Ainu  of  Saghalien  profess  to  be  the  de.scendants  of  these 
pit-dwellers"  7).  Mr.  J.  Milne's  observations  on  "the  Koro-pok-guru  or  Pit-Dwellers  of  Yezo 


')  BATCHELOn,  208-'.). 

')  Batchei.ok's  Ainu,  309.  Mr.  Batchei.or  adds  at  tliis  poiiit:  "Somo  havo  gone  so  far 
tliey   were  only  about  an   inch   in   lu-iplit.   Thoy   woio   so   small   tliat    if  .aiiulit    in   a   >Ii.'-' 
attacked  by  an  oneniy,  they  would  stand  boneatli  a  burdock  leaf  for 
of  course,   can  easily  bo  explainod  ius  an  illustration  of  the  populai 
tradition  in  Kuropo  contains  an  exi\ctlv  similar  instance. 

')  Bat.iiei.oii,  20fl.  «)  Ibid.      "      »i  Ibid.  •)  Ibid. 

"(  Batciiei.or's  Ainu,  308.  At  tho  si»nio  place,  however,  Mr.  Batciii 
to  whoin   I   have  spoken  on  the  subject  eitlior  emphatically  denies  that 
confesses  ab.sohite  ignorance  on  the  subjoct.  In  fact,  though  living  in  tlic  vcry  luidät  of  lliuäu  piu. 
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and   the   Kurile   Islands"    tend   much  in   the  same  direction  as   those  just  quoted.  This 
author  remarks: 

"Attention  was  first  called  to  the  pit-dwellers  of  Japan  by  Mr.  T.  Blakiston  in  an  account  of  a  journey 
round  Yezo,  given  by  him  to  the  Royal  Geographica!  Society  of  Great  Britain  (July  27<i>,  1872).  It  was 
in  consequence  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Blakiston  that,  in  1878,  when  I  first  visited  Nemuro  in 
Northern  Yezo,  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  collection  of  pits  in  Bentenjima,  a  small  island  forming 
one  side  of  the  harbour  at  that  place.  XXX  Whilst  looking  at  the  various  scarps  round  the  edge  of  the 
island,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  traces  of  a  small  kitchen-midden,  exactly  opposite  to  the  town  of 
Nemuro  x  x  x  By  digging  into  this  I  found  many  broken  Shells,  a  few  bones,  some  fragments  of  pottery, 
23  small  arrowheads  and  a  complete  vase.  The  Shells  in  general  appearance  were  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  neighbouring  sea.  The  fragments  of  pottery  were  identical  in  their  general  character,  but  simpler 
in  design,  with  those  found  in  the  kitchen-middens  discovered  farther  south,  which  I  ascribe  to  the 
ATnos" ')•  "In  a  paper  on  the  Stone  Age  in  Japan  read  before  the  British  Association  in  1879,  and  now 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  (May  1881),  I  endeavoured  to  show,"  says  the 
same  author,  "that  the  kitchen-middens  and  other  spoor  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Japan  were  in  all 
probability  the  traces  of  Ainos,  who  at  one  time,  as  is  indicated  by  written  history,  populatcd  a  large 
portion  of  this  country.  In  a  subsequent  paper  entitled  'Notes  on  Stone  Implements  from  Otaru  and 
Hakodate,  with  a  few  General  Remarks  on  the  Prehistoric  Remains  of  Japan'  (see  Transactions  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  VIII.,  Part.  L),  I  brought  forward  additional  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Alnos  once  covered  Japan,  and  that  they  had  left  behiiid  them  as  indications  of  their  presence  the  various 
kitchen-middens  which  have  been  described  by  Prof.  Mobse,  H.  von  Siebold,  myself  and  others.  In  these 
papers  I  adduced  evidence  to  show  that  farther  to  the  north ,  in  Yezo ,  the  remains  of  a  race  of  pit-dwel- 
lers were  to  be  seen,  and  made  the  Suggestion  that  as  the  Japanese  advanced  from  the  south  and  drove 
the  Ainos  step  by  step  towards  the  north,  so  the  Ainos  encroached  upon  the  territory  of  the  pit-dwellers, 
who  probably  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  Kamschatka.  In  fact  in  certain  paits  of  Japan ,  as  for  instance 
in  South  Yezo,  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  three  successive  populations,  —  tho  older  or  pit-dwellers,  the 
middle  or  Aino,  and  the  newer  or  Japanese.  In  other  parts  we  only  find  remains  of  the  Aino  and  the 
modern  Japanese,  and  in  others  again  we  have  only  one  of  these  races.  x  X  x  In  the  Kurile  Islands  we 
have  abundant  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  these  people  [the  pit-dwellers].  In  Northern  Yezo  the 
evidence,  although  plentiful,  is,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  hardly  so  abundant  as  it  is  farther  north.  As  we 
come  still  farther  south  the  evidence  becomes  scantier,  and  when  we  reach  Nipon,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
it  remains  to  be  discovered."-)  "Notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  in  Japanese  literature,  we  have  many 
references  to  'tsuchi-gumo',  which  is,  literally,  'earth  spiders',  or  'dwellers  under  ground',  residing  far  south 
in  the  Islands  of  Japan ,  it  seems  likely  that  these  were  the  Ainos  who  dwelt  in  caves  or  rüde  huts  partly 
constructed  of  earth.  Had  they  dwelt  in  pits,  such  as  we  find  in  Yezo,  it  seems  probable  that  the  remains 
of  such  might  yet  be  found  in  Nipon,  and  also  that  the  Ainos  of  the  present  day  would  have  retained 
amongst  them  some  indication  of  their  former  method  of  constructing  their  dwelling-places.  Until  evidence 
of  this  description  is  brought  forward,  I  think  we  must  regard  the  Koro-pok-guru  as  the  ancestral  repre- 
sentatives  of  some  of  the  more  northern  natives,  whilst  the  authors  of  the  shell-heaps  of  Nipon  were 
the  Ainos."  •) 

The  inference  drawn  by  Professor  Milne  in  the  sentences  last  quoted  does  not,  however, 
seem  well-founded.  The  term  "dwellers  under  ground"  {tsuchi-gumo),  applied  by  the 
Japanese  to  a  people  "residing  far  south  in  the  Islands  of  Japan"  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  pit-dwellei'S  of  the  more  northern  regions;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good 
reason  for  doubting  that  each  of  these  pit-dwelling  communities ,  though  latterly  living  far 
apart,  belonged  to  one  race. 


of  them  are  quite  Ignorant  of  tlieir  existence;  while  others  look  upon  them  as  natural  phenomcna;  but 
none  of  them  trouble  their  heads  about  tho  matter."  Of  course,  their  denial  of  a  descent  from  troglodytes 
could  be  explained  by  a  natural  feeling  which  would  tend  to  make  (say)  tho  Maoris  of  the  twentieth 
Century  deny  that  their  forefathers  were  cannibals.  So  also  could  the  Aino's  ignoranco  of  the  subject  be 
explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  period  of  the  genuine  "Koropok-guru"  was  tolerably  remote. 
')  Milne,  188-9.  J)  Milne,  187-8.  ')  Milne,  196. 
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Willi  a-traril  to  the  Japaneso  name  tstu-lii-rpmo ,  signifying  "eaith-spiV/er«" ,  it  is  note- 
wortliy  that  the  Japanese  still  speak  of  the  Ainos  as  "cmftbarbarians".  Now,  crabs  and 
spiiltMs  are  very  much  aliko,  speaking  generally,  and  both  are  distinguished  by  long,  hairy 
arms;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  for  this  last  reasoii  that  the  Japanese  aillod  the 
dwart's  "'spiders",  and  the  Ainos  "crabs".  Thus,  these  two  terms  rnay  tio  rf-Kiinled  as 
foniiiiig  another  link  connecting  the  Ainos  with  the  tsitchi-f/umo. 

In  referring  to  these  tsiu-hi-i/umo,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  menliuji  ol  Dv.  T.suuoi's 
interesting  account  of  Ins  "Discovery  of  Ancient  Artiflcial  Caves  near  Tokj'o"  ').  These 
caves  perlorate  the  sides  of  a  sandstone  hill  (at  Nishi-Yoshinii),  and  if  they  were  used  a.s 
dweiling-places,  as  Dr.  Tsüboi  suggests,  their  occupants  must  have  been  a  small  race. 
Towurds  the  end  of  his  account,  Dr.  Tsuboi  reniarks  thus: 

"The  quostion  will  now  iirise  -  Is  tliere  any  mention  in  Japanese  history  of  cavo-dwellings  or 
dwellei-s?  Those  who  are  acqnaintod  with  the  ancient  litorature  of  tiie  eountry  answer,  without  hesitation, 
in  the  afflrmativo.   Though   our  records  are  equally  silont  about  the  makers  and  the  orife'inal  uses  of  any 
particular  sot  of  caves,  we  can  gather  from  tiiein  many  passages  telling  us  that  caves  were  much  used  as 
dwellings  by  a  savage  race  called  Tsuchi-gumo,  and  also,  tliough  in  a  far  less  degree,  by  the  ai  f 

the  prosent  Japanese.  The  latest  niontion  of  dwelling-caves  used  by  the  lattor,  is  one  year 
accession  of  tiie  second  Emperoi-,  that  is,  582  B.C.  Tlie  custoin  of  dwelling  in  caves  was  carried  on  by 
the  Tsuchi-gumo  to  a  much  later  dato.  The  very  name  Tsuclugumo,  given  by  the  flrst  Eniperor  to  the 
savages,  who  then  occupied  the  southern  half  of  the  main  Island  of  Japan,  is  said  to  signify  'those  who 
hide  themselves  in  the  earth',  that  is,  those  who  dwcll  in  caves.  The  latest  mention  of  these  cave-dwel- 
lei-s  is  200  A.D." 

In  the  succeeding  number  of  the  Asiatic  Quarterhj  Revieio  (July  1892),  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston, 
<".  M.  G.,  formerly  of  the  British  Legation,  Tokyo,  coinments  upon  Dr.  Tsuboi's  discovery, 
and  opposes  the  Suggestion  that  tiiose  artiflcial  caves  wen'  ilwcllin'js.  TTr-  flif-n  m,i,i<  •• ,  r..^v 
words  about  the  Tsuchi-gumo". 

"What  littlo  is  known  of  thom  is  contained  in  threo  passages  of  the  Niiiongi  and  one  passage  of  the 
Kojiki,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  highly  legendary  period  of  Japanese  History.  We  gather  from  theni 
that  the  Tsuchigumo  were  usually,  though  not  invariably,  outlaws  who  defied  the  Imperial  authority. 
They  had  Japanese  names,  and  inhabited  such  long-settled  provinces  as  Yamato,  Harima.  and  Hm 
Tliere  is  nothing  to  snggest  that  they  were  not  of  Japanese  race  beyond  the  statement  in  the  .Vii  ..: 
that  some  of  them  had  short  bodies  and  long  arms  and  legs,  and  were  of  the  same  class  as  pigmies. 
This,  however,  I  take  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  product  of  the  populär  imagination  working  on  the 
hint  cont^iined  in  the  name  tsuchi-gumo  which  is  literally  'earth-spider'.  Some  etymologists  prefer  the 
derivation  which  connects  kunw  (or  gumo)  with  komori,  to  hide,  thus  making  tsuchi-gumo  the  'Earth-hi'l.  r~'. 

Bat  this  is  probably  a  distinction  without  a  diiference An  ancient  Japanese  book  says  Tsuchi-i«,,,., 

is  a  mere  nickname One  of  the  passiiges  above   referred  to  speaks  of  Tsuchi-gumo  who  lived  in  a 

rock-cave,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  it  was  natural  or  artiflcial.  The  Kojiki  teils  us  of  a  band 
of  Tsuchi-gumo  who  occupied  a  muro.  This  muro  was  large  enough  to  hold  160  persona,  so  it  could  have 
had  little  in  common  with  the  Nishi-Yoshiini  excavations.  But  it  was  not  only  Tsuchi-gumo  who  inhiiMf>  ! 
wtMro.  Allusions  to  these  dwellings  are  frequont  in  the  older  Japanese  literature  long  afler  the  p. 
assigned  to  the   Tsuchi-gunw,  and  fiom  the  way  they  are  spoken  of  they  were  plainly  not  uncomm- 
results  from  a  comparison  of  numerous  passages  in  which   »luro  are  mentioned  that  they  were  h.'  , 
consisting  of  a   wooden  frame  lashed  together  by  ropes  of  a  creeping  vine,  thatched  with  reeds  and  built 
in  u  pit   several  fett  decp,  to  which  steps  led  down.  The  walls  had  sedge  or  reeds  by  way  of  laths  which 
were  also  fastened  with  cords  of  creepers ,  and  were  probably  phistered  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  gi-a.ss. 
Within  there  was  a  wooden  platform  for  sleepinp  on.  Now  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  epithet  ^Earth-hider' 
is  more  appropriato   to  dwellcrs  in  such  pit-houses  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  rock-caves.  Tsuchi  is  earth. 


')  Asiuiic  (juarlerhj  lifvicw,  April  1892. 
I.  A.  f.  E.  Bd  IV.  Suppl.  Mac  Ritchie. 
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not  rock.  Probably  the  muro  inhabited  by  the  Tsuchi-giano  were  of  a  rüder  kind  than  those  described, 
perhaps  resembling  one  whicli  I  have  seen  used  as  a  lodging  by  the  poorer  class  of  pilgrims  to  Mt.  Oyama , 
and  which  was  a  Square  pit  three  or  four  feet  deep  covered  witli  a  thatched  roof,  the  ends  of  wbich 
rest«d  on  the  edge  of  the  pit.  There  wore  no  [exterior]  walls". 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  various  points  of 
difiference  between  the  three  writers  just  quoted.  But,  to  an  unbiassed  mind,  there  seems 
DO  special  reason  for  believing  that  the  Koro-j)ok-guru  of  northern  Japan  and  the  Tsuchi- 
gumo  of  the  south  were  not  of  one  stock.  The  description  given  by  Mr.  Aston  shows 
that  the  latter  people  were  pit-dwellers.  Consequently,  they  were  really  Koro-pok-giiru , 
whether  that  title  was  popularly  applied  to  them  or  not.  And  both  sections  are  not 
only  remembered  as  "hiders  under  ground",  but  also  as  dwarfs.  Thirdly,  either  section 
possessed  the  physical  peculiarity  of  excessively  long  arms  ^) ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  still 
noticeable,  though  in  a  very  raodified  degree,  among  Ainos. 

Both  Dr.  TsDBOi  and  Professor  Morse  are,  however,  opposed  to  the  idea  that  the 
Koro-pok-guru  were  ancestors  of  the  Ainos.  One  objection  on  tlieir  part  is  that  the  "kit- 
chen-middens"  ascribed  to  the  former  people  show  that  they  were  makers  of  pottery, 
which  the  modern  Arnos  are  not  "essentially".  And  another  objection  urged  by  Professor 
MoKSE  is  that  while  those  deposits  show  that  they  were  raade  by  a  race  of  cannibals  this 
Is  not  an  Aino  vice^).  What  these  two  eminent  authorities  strongly  believe  is  that  the 
Ainos  own  a  different  origin  fi-om  the  Koro-pok-guru;  and  Professor  Morse  has  recently 
given  a  brief  expression  to  his  views  on  this  subject^).  In  the  course  of  these  remarks, 
he  repeats  the  question  put  by  hira  in  1879: 

"With  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  Japanese  came  from  the  south,  displacing  the  Ainos,  who 
came  fi-om  the  north,  the  question  next  arises  as  to  the  origmal  occupants  of  the  island.  Did  the  northem 
people  encounter  resistance  from  a  primitive  race  of  savages ,  or  were  they  greeted  only  by  the  chattering 
of  relatives  still  more  remote ,  whose  descendants  yet  clamber  about  the  forest-trees  to-day"  ? 

That  the  Japanese  came  ft-om  the  south  (perhaps  from  Siam)  is  an  assumption  not 
likely  to  be  disputed.  But  whether  the  Ainos  "came"  from  the  north  to  Yesso,  or  whether 
they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  remnant  of  a  race  which  once  occupied  an  immense 
Stretch  of  territory  (inclusive  of  Yesso),  is  a  question  which  remains  to  be  settled.  If  the 
use  of  pit-dwellings  and  earth-huts  ought  to  be  regarded  as  denoting  racial  affinity,  then 
the  Arnos  must  be  akin  to  the  ancient  tsuchi-gumo  and  koro-pok-guru  of  Nippon  and  Yesso , 
and  to  the  Onkilon  of  North-Eastern  Asia,  who  are  thus  described: 

"Tradition  relates  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ago  these  Onkilon  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
Chukch-coast,  from  Cape  Chelagskoj  to  Behring's  Straits,  and  indeed  we  still  find  along  the  whole  of  this 
Stretch  remains  of  their  earth  huts,  which  must  have  been  very  unlike  the  present  dwellings  of  the 
Chukches;  they  have  the  form  of  small  mounds,  are  half  sank  in  the  ground  and  closed  above  with  whale- 


•)  Mr.  Aston  says:  "short  bodies  and  long  arms  and  legs".  But,  both  among  certain  modern  Ainos, 
and  the  traditional  dwarfs  of  the  north,  the  peculiarity  is  the  excessive  length  of  the  arms  alone,  in 
Proportion  to  the  body;  the  legs,  indeed,  being  rather  too  short  than  too  long  —  among  some  Ainos, 
at  any  rate. 

*)  That  the  modern  Ainos  are  not  cannibals  is  indisputable.  But,  according  to  Captain  Jakobsen,  the 
Ainos  say  that  their  people  and  the  Giliaks  were  cannibals  "not  very  long  ago",  and  they  "point  out  as 
one  result  of  this  a  former  custom  that  a.  father  would  kill  and  devour  his  cripple  child,  or  a  husband 
his  barren  wife.  They  state  also  that  they  ate  Giliak  captives.  Further,  the  Russians  and  the  Ainos  of 
Saghalien  maintain  that  the  Ainos  of  Yesso  used  to  practise  cannibalism".  (Genest-Jakobse.'j  ,  30). 
Assuming  these  Statements  to  be  correct,  this  objection  against  the  Ainos  being  descended  from  the 
cannibals  of  the  "kitchen-middens" ,  falls  quite  to  the  ground. 

^)  Science,  Sept.  9,  1892. 
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ribs,  whicli  uro  covorod  with  a  tliick  layer  of  eartli".  Ono  of  tho  party  who  visiteU  tho  Onkilon  dwolling- 
places  at  Irkaipi  in  1878,  says:  -  "Theso  are,  as  I  havo  alroady  inentioned,  Bomi-subtcrranean ,  and  tho 
roof,  which  consists  of  a  layor  of  turf,  lestod  on  tho  ribs  of  whalcB.  In  oaoli  houso  theio  aro  two  or  throo 
roonis,  situatod  In  tlio  nurthorn  part  of  llio  liill  [liillock,  or  moundj;  Imt  froin  tlie  niost  Koutiiorii  rooni  a 
narrow,  low  passago  condiicts  oni>  Houthwards,  into  a  cros-s-pit.s.sago ,  wliicli  goes  in  a  dirt-ction  fiom  .ust 
to  West.  [Tho  walJB  of  tlio  innor  passago  and  rooms]  woro  biiilt  of  vc-rtiraliy  pland  wli.iU  ril.v,  ,,n  v.lii,  b 
tlie  raftors  for  the  roof  rosted  horizontally"  ')• 

Biit  the  most  iniportant  consideration  of  all  is  fuund  in  the  fuct  that  tlie  inliabiiants 
of  the  north  of  Yesso,  in  the  yoar  llilS,  were  "very  little  and  like  dwarfs;"  that  the 
modern  Ainos  have  traditions  of  predecessors  (or  ancestors)  who  were  "only  about  three 
or  four  feet  in  height",  having  "arms  very  long  in  proportion  to  their  bodies";  and  that 
the  "earth-hiders"  of  southern  Japan  "were  of  the  same  class  as  pigmies",  besidps  being 
also  notable  for  the  length  of  their  arms.  These  Statements  are  pregnant  with  cunsidora- 
tions  wliich  can  only  be  briefly  and  imperfectly  dealt  with  here. 

In    many   parts  of  the   Avorld ,  existing  races  have   traditions  of  pigmy   people  who 

preceded  them.  For  example,  ''tho  Vazimba  are  supposed  to  have  been  tho  first  occupants 

of  Ankova",  in   tlie  island   of  Madagascar,  and  "they  are  described  by  Rochon  under  the 

name   of  Kimos,   as  a  nation   of  dwarfs,  averaging  three  feet  six  inches  in  stature,  of  a 

lighter  colour  than  the  Negroes,  with  very  long  arms,  short  woolly  hair."»)  Of  the  still 

sm-viving  pigmy  races  of  Ecjuatorial  Africa,  much  has  been  written  by  modern  travellers. 

Their  connection  with  the  African  dwarfs  mentioned  by  Herodotus  has  been  recently  demon- 

strated    in    the   most   able   manner   by    M.   Paul  Monceaux,   in   the   Bcvrte  Historiqm  of 

October   1891.  And  Mr.  R.  G.  Haliburton,  Q.  C.  ,  in  The  Dwarfs  of.  Motaü  Atlas  (\)xwd 

■'!  NüTT,  London,  1891).  and  again  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Asiatic  Qiiarterly  Review  of 

-~  July   1892,  gives  some  most  interesting  details  of  a  section  of  the  dwarf  race  said  to  be 

^  still  existing  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Atlas,  which  people  he  corapares  in  a  striking 

i^  ^  manner  with  the  more  Eastern  of  the  African  dwarfs,  and  with  those  of  ancient  history 

g  ■;3  and  legend.  He  says  of  these  dwarfs  of  South  Marocco. 

;r^  gj  "Tlioy  are   vei-y  strong,  extremely  courageous,  and  wonderfully  active,  and  aie,  it  is  st;>-  1 

cj  J  by  tho  othor  Moors Among  tho  points  which  distinguisli  tliem  from  the  Moors  [etc.]  of  M  ■' 

c5  ^  the  following   —    their  wonderfnl  agility;  a  reddish  coniplexion  whicli  is  characteristic  of  almost  all  dwarf 

Ö*  races,  and  which  one  of  niy  informants  describes  as  'like  that  of  the  Red  Indians  of  America',  or,  according 

2  ^  to  ScHWEiNFURTH  in  his  account  of  the  Akkas  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  'resembling  the  colonr  of  slightly 

^  roasted  coffee';  and  the  peculiar  woolly  hair  [of  the  head]  growing  in  tufts  which  distinguishes  nearly  all 

e>  dwarf  races  and  their  offshoots.  [Mr.  Halibdkton  adds  in  a  footnote  — ].  I  niado  no  note  of,  as  I  did  not 

GJ  credit,  the  Statements  of  several  natives  of  Marocco,  that  the  bodies  of  the  dwarfs  aro  covered  with  hair, 

a  peculiarity  which  I   have  sincu  found   is  a  characteristic  of  the  dwarfs  li<itli   fif  rtiifnil  Afrira  aml  ..f 

Keltic  tradition" '). 

I  may  also  add  the  following  comment  upon  ilr.  1Ialibürtun".s  atcuunt,  extrautcd  lYum 

a  letter  received  from  my  friend  Dr.  R.  W.  Felkin,  who  has  himselfseen  the  African  dwarfs: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  these  dwarfs  are  only  a  part  of  the  dwarf 


<)  See  Nobdenskjöld's    Voyage  of  the    Vega,  London,  1881,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  4-ir>-   - 
given   to   Wka.soei.'s   Reise,   Th.   2,   Berlin,   1839,   p.  220);  also  pp.   130—2  of  .A 
Lieutenant  A.  Hovoaabd,   London,   1882.  Conipare  also  tho  statenient  that  "peoplu  u. 
tho  Samoyedes,   lived  in  subturranean   caves":  (qiioted  from  Eii.MAN's  Reife,  p.  710,  h\ 
at  p.  153  of  his  Priniitivi    '   '    '  '     '      ■         iidinavia,  London,  1868). 

•)  Memoirs  of  tho  An:  of  London,  Vol.  III,  p.  In. 

')  Asiatic  Quartirly  li<i"f  ,  ■<u:\    i.^.'_.  i>.  80. 
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tribe  which  is  scattered  throughout  Central  Africa  and  which  has  been  described  by  Du  Chaillu,  Schwein- 
FURTH,  Emin  and  myself,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Stanley....  My  own  opinion  is  that  these  dwarfs 
were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  that  they  have  gradually  diminished  in  numbers  and  split  up 
into  smaller  bands  by  the  incursions  of  ahens." 

The  classical  references  which  help  to  support  this  opinion  can  only  be  alluded  to  here. 
The  article  by  M.  Paul  Monceaux,  ah-eady  referred  to,  contains  much  that  is  instructive 
from  this  point  of  view.  And  Mr.  Haliburtion  mentions  that  "according  to  Herodotus, 
Sataspes,  while  saihng  south  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  saw  'a  nation  of  little  men';" 
and  with  these  be  associates  "the  race  of  swift-footed  Troglodytes  seen  by  Hakno  on  the 
Western  coast  of  what  is  now  called  Marocco." 

Coming  into  Europe,  we  find  similar  evidence.  The  race  of  the  Picts,  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion ,  and  for  many  centuries 
afterwards,  is  remembered  in  tradition  as  a  race  of  dwarfs,  hairy  of  skin ,  "distinguished 
for  courage,  cunning,  ferocity,  the  length  of  their  arms,  and  the  squareness  of  their  Shoul- 
ders", possessed  of  immense  bodily  strength,  and  dwelling  in  Underground  structures,  of 
which  many  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day  ^).  In  Wales,  a  race  of  hairy  dwarfs,  living 
"in  dens  in  the  ground",  and  having  "long,  streng  arms",  is  discernible  as  recently  as 
in  the  sixteenth  Century.  In  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  in  Norway,  in  Germany, 
in  Brittany ,  and  among  the  Gypsies  of  Transylvania ,  traditions  still  survive  which ,  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  denote  a  race  of  dwarfs,  with  arms  so  long  that  they  hung  down  Ijelow 
their  knees,  with  hairy  skins  and  shaggy  beards,  described  as  living  in  undergiTiund 
houses  and  chambered  mounds;  to  refer  fully  to  whom  would  occupy  a  volume.  The 
evidence  from  North  America  is  also  in  the  same  direction ;  while  the  traditions  of  the 
Indians  of  the  River  Amazon  bear  kindred  testimony. 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  four  important  characteristics  link  together  the  semi-histo- 
rical  and  traditional  dwarfs  of  various  lands  and  the  "earth-hiders"  of  Yesso.  These  are  (1) 
the  custom  of  living  in  structures  which  are  more  or  less  Underground ,  (2)  the  excessive 
hairiness  of  their  bodies,  (3)  the  disproportionate  length  of  their  arms,  and  (4)  their  dwarfi.sh 
stature.  The  question  is  one  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  in  these  pages  (although 
I  hope  to  enter  into  it  more  fully  elsewhere).  But  the  three  qualities  last  named  are  all 
indicative  of  an  anthropoid  rather  than  of  a  truly  human  race.  Shagginess  of  skin 
resembling  that  of  "baboons  and  apes",  denotes  that  the  people  so  characterized  have 
lived  the  life  of  unclothed  animals  at  a  less  remote  period  than  other  races.  Excessively 
long  arms  imply  a  race  to  whom  the  upright  attitude  is  a  comparatively  recent  acquistion ; 
and  when  that  peculiarity  is  combined  with  platycnemism  of  the  arms  as  well  as  of  the 
legs  (as  among  some  Arnos),  this  inferenc;e  is  greaily  strengthened.  And  when.  in  the 
third  place,  it  is  stated  that  the  natives  of  northern  Yesso,  in  1613,  were  "very  little 
and  like  dwarfs";  that  the  "earth-hiders"  of  Nippon  "were  of  the  same  class  as  pigmies" ; 
and  that  the  Koro-pokguru  were  "dwarfs" ;  an  assertion  is  made  that ,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,  is  almost  tantamount  to  saying  that  those  people  were  anthropoids. 
Because  a  prolonged  study  of  the  "pigmy"  races  of  fact  and  of  tradition  has  forced  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  races  so  described  were  not  what  we  should  now  call  "human". 
This  is  a  conclusion  which  has  previously  been  arrived  at  by  some  others,  although  as 


')  For  fuUer  references  to  the  Picts,  see  my  Testimony  of  Tradition  (London;  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Teübneb  &  Co  1890),  and  The  Underground  Life  (Edinburgh;  Privately  Printed,  1892). 
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vet  it  (loes  not  ai)poar  tu  havo  receivoil  due  consideration.    As  already  stated,  tliis  is  not 
tho  place  in   wliich   to  enlarge   upon   this  theme;   but  a   few   relative  oljservations   may 

be  made.  ')  .        .  •  i    • 

Tlio  histoilcal   race  of  tho   Picts,  of  whom  sometliing  lias  just  been  said,  is  remem- 
bered  in  Koith  Britisli  tradition,  not  oiily  as  a  race  of  longannod,  liairy,  ferocious  dwarfs, 
but  also  as  only  "l.alf-hun.an".    In  tlie  same  locality  the  traditional  pigmies  are  descnlied 
as   "hnir-dogs"     by   which  is  meant ,  no  doubt,  a  peo|)le  accnstomed  tu  run  upon  all-lours. 
Anothor  traditiun  states  tl.at  the  Highlands  of  .Scutland  wero  formerly  inhabited  by  a  i-ace 
of  ichthyophagous   "men-monkeys".    In  several  parts  of  the  British   Islands,  as  also  in 
Norway     the  legendary  dwarfs  are  described  as  having  the  faces  of  apes;  and  one  tradi- 
tional anount  in  Cornwall  states  that  the  early  inhabitanti>  <.f  tliat  district  were  so  brute- 
like  in  tlieir  phvsical  characteristics  that  they    had  not  the  erect  posture,  but  went  upon 
all-fours    SimilaV  evidence  could  be  quoted  throughout  Europe.  The  "pucks"  of  Irisli  tra- 
dition  are  described  as  leaping  "like  apes"  on  to  the  backs  of  those  whu  passed  by   their 
retreats-   and  European   tradition   generally   agrees    in    giving  the    "[.ucks"  the  malicious 
and   triJky  character  of  monkeys.   Indeed,   when  one  studies  the  accounts  of  "pigmies  , 
«pucks"    and  anthropoid  apes,  one  finds  it  difficult   to  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 
Profe-^sor  Hartmann  refers  to   the   fact  that  the  pointed  ears  of  the  traditional  "Puck"  is 
reco-nised  by  Darwin  as  a  memory    of  the  pointed  ears  ascribed  by  him  to  pithecoid 
man"»)     \nd   Hartmann  also  cites   "an  anatomical  description  of  the  chimpanzee,  which 
is  still  of  great  value",  and  which  was  written   and   published  in  1699  under  the  title  ol 
^^Omng-Outang,  svve  Homo  Sylvestris;   or   The  Anatomy  of  a  Pygmie".    That  writer    it  is 
true    raaintained  that  a  pigmy  was  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  ape,  and  he  adds  to 
bis  treatise   "a  philological  essay  concerning  the  Pygmies,  the  Cynocephah,  the  Satyrs, 
and  Sphinges  of  the  Ancients,  wherein  (he  says)  it  will  appear  that  they  are  all  either 
Apes  or  Monkeys,  and  not  Men,  as  formerly   pretended."   But,  although  the  Japane.se 
appear  to  have  long  recognised  the  idea  that  the  higher  races  of  man  are,  by  inference, 
descended  from  lower  and  less  human   types«),  that  idea  had  not  been  accepted  by  the 
European   seien tists  of  the  seventeenth    Century;    and   accordingly    the   wnter  of   1699  ) 
had  never  imagined  that,  while  his  opponents  may  have  been  in  error  in  describing  the 
nvgmies  as  men,  he  was  himself  equally  in  error  in  placing  them   on   the  same  level  as 
"apes  or  monkeys".    In  his  long  and   very    learned  di.ssertation ,   he  cites  many  wnters 
who  have  discussed  the  question,   from   very  opposite  points  of  view.    But  he  does  not 
realize  that  that  evidence  all  tends  to  denote  the  existence  of  races  of    primitive  men 
races  which   had  almost  if  not  altogether  achieved  humanity,  but  which  nevertheless  had 
retained  a  goud  many  physical  and  mental  traces  of  a  lower  origin.  So  prejudiced  is  he 
that,  quoting  an  encounter   with    pigmies,   related   by   an   ambassador   of  the   Lmperor 
JusTiNi.N,  he  interprets  the  folluwing  passage  as  referring  to  apes:  "Incidit  enun  in  quo.s- 
dam  forma  quidem  et  figura  humana,  sed  brevissimos,  et  cut<^m  nigros,  totumque  pilosos 

1^  The  suBtrestion  that   "primitive  man"  was  a  pi(?my  has  rccontly  ,.. .  ,.  in.i.i./  liy  Mr.  s—  ..    Imsti 

in  hi    l^^^o,rÄ"rs  Kndo^,  189-2,  p.  341):   -  "It  is  '•-»-■;}^f''V  7t  f  M  t^'^'^Iv'  ^^^  v 

meiits  known  get  continually  smaller  as  tliey  get  older,  uiiti    those  of  the  Miou  !.• 
Cournv    are  almost  too  sn.aJl  for  the  hands  even  of  Stanley  s  P.ve'"'ef-  If  "  t^'; 
tiiing"  it  woiild  be  rather  a  plausible  one  that  the   ongmal   Adam  and  E^E  nv.. 

"°"^^L'HtM:".^"9t-92"  '^'^)S-p.  16,  anic.       ^)  A  London  doctor  of  the  name  of  Tvsox. 
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corpus",  —  although  that  passage  is  almost  identical  with  some  descriptions  of  Ainos. 
The  extracts  which  the  same  writer  makes  from  the  writings  of  Pliny  and  Pompo- 
Nius  Mela  with  reference  to  the  "fauns"  and  "satyrs"  of  Mount  Atlas  may  profitably  be 
compared  with  Mr.  R.  G.  Haliburton's  Statements  regarding  the  dwarfs  of  Mount  Atlas. 
Because  the  latter  writer  has  quite  recognized  that  the  primitive  dwarf  tribes  ofAfricawere 
regarded  as  "an  imperfect  creation",  "the  first  created",  "half-animals ,  half-men".  (This  it  may 
be  remarked,  in  passing,  is  exactly  what  the  Norse  sagas  say  of  those  "man-likenesses" 
which  existed  before  the  advent  of  fully  developed  man,  and  whom  they  style  "dwarfs" 
and  kindred  names.)  Mr.  Halibürtox  further  repeats  a  statement  that,  in  the  Atlas 
district,  "the  name  Pataiki  {=  fathers  of  our  fathers,  or  ancestors)  is  applied  both  to 
dwarfs  and  to  little  monstrous  images,  part  animal,  part  man."  The  French  term  magot, 
applied  to  such  images  and  to  a  kind  of  baboon  is  a  counterpart  of  this  word ;  and  both 
have  a  like  significance.  The  expression  "the  fathers  of  our  fathers"  is  a  very  frank  recog- 
nition  of  an  evolution  from  a  lower,  dwarfish  form').  With  this  may  be  compared  the 
traditional  descent  of  a  tribe  of  Transylvanian  Gypsies  from  a  certain  "earth-woman".  The 
"earth-folk"  are  described  by  these  Gypsies  as  "people  of  human  shape,  dwelling  Under- 
ground. They  are  ugly  [and  black] ,  and  the  men  are  covered  with  hair."  Dr.  von  Wlislocki, 
who  supplies  this  information ,  points  also  to  the  many  instances  in  which  various  nations 
derive  their  descent  from  dogs^).  The  classical  references  to  the  "Pygmies  of  Thule"  yield 
the  same  testimony  as  the  Norse  sagas.  The  writer  of  1699  quoted  on  the  preceding  page 
(Dr.  Tyson),  in  speaking  of  "The  Pygmies  of  the  Ancients",  refers  thus  to  those  of  northern 
Scandinavia : 

""Those  Pygmies  that  Paulus  Jovius  [1483-1552]  (De  Legati  one  Muschovitar.  lib.  p.  m.  489) 
describes,  though  they  dwell  at  a  great  distance  from  Africa,  and  he  calls  them  men,  yet  are  so  like  aiies 
that  I  cannot  think  them  anything  eise.  I  will  give  you  his  own  words:  'Ultra  Lapoiies  in  Regione  inter 
Coram  et  Aquilonem  perpetua  oppressa  Caligine  Pygmaeos  reperiri,  aliqui  eximiae  fldei  testes  retulenint; 
qui  postquam  ad  summum  adoleverint,  nostratis  pueri  denum  annorum  mensuram  vix  excedunt.  Meticu- 
losum  genus  hominum,  et  garritu  sermonem  exprimens,  adeo  ut  tam  Simiae  propinqui,  quam  statura  ac 
sensibus  ab  justae  proceritatis  homine  remoti  videantur.' " 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  dwarfs  are  not  identifled  with  the  Lapps,  but  are  des- 
cribed as  living  "ultra  Lapones";  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Lapland  did  not  formerly 
extend  to  the  North  Cape,  but  that,  "beyond  the  Lapps",  there  was  the  territory  of 
Scrid-Finnia,  or  Sa-ic-Finnia ,  stretching  between  the  Varanger  Fiord,  on  the  east,  and 
Tromsö  on  the  west.  This,  then,  was  the  country  of  the  pithecoid  dwarfs  described  by 
Paulus  Jovius.   And   a  Swedish  professor  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  in  speaking  of  this 


I)  An  African  traveller  has  recently  remarked  that  "the  Bushman,  Tikki-tikki,  and  Akka  dwarfs  wero 
probably  the  oldest  primitive  people  in  Africa,  and  it  was  Gurions  lo  notice  that  they  lived  alongside  of 
the  gorillas  —  the  two  Orders  of  primates  approaching  nearest  one  another  in  that  continent".  (Dr.  R.  W. 
Fei.kIxN,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Pliysical  Society,  at  Edinburgh,  IG  March  1892.) 

'-)  See  Dr.  von  Wlislocki's  Vom  icandernden  Zigmncrvolke ,  Hamburg,  1890,  pp.  69-70.  Compare 
also  the  foUowing  statement  by  Sir  Richard  Buhton  (which  I  hero  quote  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Davidson,  in  La  Tradition,  Sept.-Octob.  1892):  "The  essence  of  the  animal  fable  is  a  remiiiiscence  of 
Hwno  jn-imigenius ,  with  his  pointed  ears  and  furry  skin",  who  could  connnunicate,  after  a  feshion,  with 
his  „brother  brutes".  Sir  Richard's  further  remark,  that  "the  Malays  still  regard  the  orang-outan,  or 
man  of  the  woods,  as  possessed  of  superhuman  wisdom",  may  suitably  be  compared  with  Dr.  Tyson's 
contention  {op.  cit.)  that  although  the  satyrs  were  "sometimes  called  men,  and  for  the  most  part  worshipped 
as  Gods,  yet  they  were  neither  Men,  nor  Demi-Gods,  nor  Daemons,  but  Monkeys  or  Baboons,  tliat  in 
Africa  were  worshipped  as  the  Gods  of  the  Country".  Compare  also  Mr.  R.  G.  Halibueton's  statoments 
regarding  "Dwarfs  and  Dwarf- Worship". 
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ultia-LiiplKinian  tonitoiy,  says:  "the  ancients  liave  placerl  there,  besides  the  Scritfinni , 
the  Cynocephali,  Bu-nii,  Trogludytes ,  Pygmies,  Cyclopes,  and  sorae  others,  passing  by  tlie 
Himantupoclcs",  —  or  "people  wIk)  creop  upon  tlioir  knoes"  ').  If  one  examines  these  names, 
it  will  be  seen  tliat  all,  or  nearly  all,  may  have  been  applied  to  one  people *),  a  ])eople 
of  pigmy  staturo,  and  possossed  of  maiiy  attributes  that  wore  anthropoid  ratlier  tlian 
strictly  human.  And  although  Tacitus  regarded  an  "unauthenticated",  and  cven  "fabulous", 
the  accounts  of  qua.si-.Sarniatian  tribes  having  "the  faces  and  exprossions  of  men ,  with 
the  bodies  and  linibs  of  wild  beasts"  (Germ.  c.  40),  yet  that  .sUitenient  also  tends  to 
corroborate  the  others  just  quoted.  All  these  Statements  point  to  the  former  existence  of 
a  race  that  preceded  the  Lapps,  a  race  so  primitive,  that  it  could  not  be  calied  human. 
Whethcr  the  Lapps  themselves  intermingled  with  such  ijeople  is  a  mere  hypothesis.  But 
that  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  foUowing  remark  by  Sir  Jon.v  Lcbbock:  —  "The  Nor- 
wegian  peasants  were  not  alone  in  regarding  the  Laplanders  as  scarcely  human.  Regnard, 
in  his  'Journey  to  Lapland',  thus  concludes  his  account  of  thcm:  —  'Such  is  the  description 
of  this  liltle  aninial,  calied  a  Laplander;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  after  the  monkoy, 
he  approaches  nearest  to  man'  "  ^). 

The  bearing  of  these  remarks  upon  our  present  subjcct  will  be  seen  wlien  we  turn  Xm 
the  North-East  of  Asia.  Nothing  very  definite  can  be  deduced  from  the  Chukch  tradition 
that  a  race,  presumably  the  earth-dwelling  Onkilon  of  Irkaipij ,  was  "so  wild  and  brutish 
that  they  scarcely  deserved  to  be  calied  men"*).  But  their  vicinity  to  the  earth-dwelling 
dwarfs  of  Yesso  is  an  important  consideration.  For  these  latter  are  also  similarly  cliarac- 
terised.  Tradition,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  their  pigmy  stature,  and  their  long  arms. 
And  Mr.  Batchelor  condenses  the  following  Information  from  two  Japane.se  records  of  the 
eighth  Century:  — 

'Aflor  a  perusal  of  the  'Records'  and  'Chronicles' ,  we  are  fuUy  justified  in  holding  the  opinion  that 
when  tlie  ancient  Japanese  flrst  came  to  'the  land  of  the  rising  sun'  they  found  the  country  inliabited  by 
a  poople  with  whoni  tliey  fought,  a  race  of  barbarians  whom  they  conquered  and  di-  '    '    ' 

there  avc  some  very  good  groiinds  for  believing  that  the  .Japanese  acted  as  a  wedge  : 
the  real  owners  of  the  land,  the  aboriginos,  to  the  south,  massaoring  others,  and  cuinpfliiii^!  uün-rs  lo 
seek  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  tho  mountains  and  the  interior  of  the  country ,  whilst  others  were  forced 
towards  the  north.  If  we  study  the  types  of  the  Japanese  people,  it  may  be  added  that  some  few  of  the 
barbarians,  more  wise  probably  than  the  rest,  acted  as  servants,  slaves,  concubines,  or  wives  to  their 
conquerors,  and  thus  became  amalgamated  with  theni.  An  Illustration  of  this  process  is  seen  in  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Ainii  with  tlie  .Japanese  in  Yezo,  which  is  still  in  progress. 

In  the  'Records  of  Ancient  Matters',  we  read  of  a  class  or  race  of  poople  calied  Tsuchi-gwno,  or 
'eaith-spideiB';  a  cognomen  expressive  of  neithor  grace  nor  manliness.  The  people  who  bore  this  nanie 
are  'i' !   *  <  1-v,-.>  possessed  tails,  and  to   have  lived  in  caves  with  stone  door>  "   T'-  Emperor  J-- ' 

')  Tliu  Histüi-y  of  Lapland,  by  Professor  John  Soheffer,  of  üpsala;  printvd  and  published  at  uxfurd, 
England,  1674,  p.  6. 

^  If  the  united  oye-brow  of  the  Ainos  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  trait  of  prin 
easy  to  oxplain  the  impossible  Cyclopes  by  the  assumption  that  a  race  described  ,. 
whose  centre  was  in  the  middlo  of  the  forehead,  eventually  became  remembered  as  a  ; 
similarly  placed.   In  support  of  this  theory  may  be  cited  the  fact  th.it  the  dwartish  Rir 
the  Single,   continuous  cyc-brow  (see  p.  5  ante,  noto  8),  and  that  tho  Nubians  au' 
Akkas  and  the  Atlas  dwarfs  "have  only  one  eye".   (See  Mr.  Haliburtos's  "Dwarfn 

')  Note  to  Professor  Nils-sos's  "Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Scandinavia",  London,  i-v^-«,  i.  .<<-i. 

*)   Voyage  of  the  Vega,  I.,  446-448. 

')  This  description  of  their  dwellings  does  not  support  Mr.  Asto.v'^    '  • •  -'  •    '"   ■'■—     ■    > — '>■     - 

that  the  artilicial  caves  near  Tokyo  may  have  bcon  the  honics  of  tli- 

since  "tsuchi  is  earth,  not  rock",  thorefore  the  tsuchi-gumo  must  havt  -...w.  ,.,  ,., 
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appeai-s,  had  many  of  these  cave-dwellers  cruelly  and  barbaiously  slaughtered  in  cold  blüod.  Tlius  we 

itad:  'When  his  Augustness made  bis  progress,  and  reached  the  great  cave  of  Osaka,  eaith-spidera 

wiih  tails,  namely,  eighty  bravoes,  were  in  tlie  cavo  awaitiiig  hini.  [These  were  slain  by  the  Emporor's 

followei-s.] Nor  was  Jimmu  the  only  empeior  who  fouglit  against  the  'earth-spiders' ,  as  Sujin  and 

Keikö  are  specially  mentioned 
as  having  made  successive  wars 
of  extermination  upon  them. 
But  who  were  these  'earth- 
spiders',  or,  as  we  prefer  to 
call  them, 'cave-dwellers"?  Wer© 
they  simply  robber  bands  of 
barbarous  Ainu?  Or  were  they 
Koreans,  or  a  people  vory  clo- 
sely  alliod  to  the  Koreans"? 
[This  last  query  is  based  upon 
the  discovery  of  potteryofKorean 
eharacter  in  someoftheartificial 
caves  of  Japan] '). 

One  detail  in  the  above 
extract  shows  us  that  the 
earth-hiders  are  not  only 
described  as  "of  the  same 
class  as  pigmies",  but  that, 
like  the  traditional  dwarfs 
of  northern  Europe,  and 
the  Satyrs  of  the  classics, 
they  "are  said  to  liave 
possessed  tails."  Although 
this  Statement  is  certainly 
worthy  of  attention,  the 
indications  that  those  people 
were  of  a  lower  type  than 
any  existing  race  of  men 
seem  to  me  to  be  otherwise 
sufficient.  ButaDutch  trav- 
eller  of  the  seventeenth 
Century,  John  Struys,  alle- 
ges  that  he  encountered  a 
native  of  Formosa  who  was  similarly  distinguished ,  and  who  stated  that  "all  the  inhabi- 
tantö  of  the  southern  side  of  the  Island  were  provided  with  like  appendages."  ^)    Whatever 


Hairy  Ainu  Man  froni  tho  North  East  Coast  of  Yezo,  packing 
seaweed  for  winter  use. 


he  admils  that  there  is  one  reference  to  them  as  living  in  a  rock-cave).  But  the  Scandinavian  and  British 
"earlk-houses"  are  really  built  of  Mone.  It  seems  quite  apparent  that  the  Japanese  tenn ,  like  that  of  "earth- 
men"  applied  to  traditional  Underground  people  in  Hungary,  is  merely  intended  to  mean  that  the  people 
so  indicated  occupied  dwellings  that  wero  not  super-terranean. 

Dr.  TsuBOi's  reference  to  the  Nishi-Yoshimi  caves  as  similar  to  many  others  in  China  and  the  Canary 
Islands  niay  be  compared  with  Mr.  Halibubton's  Suggestion  that  "the  numerous  Chambers  cut  in  tlie  face 
..»f  inaccfcssible  [■?]  cliffs  in  Marocco,  especially  to  the  South  of  the  Great  Atlas,  were  probably  made  by 
dwarf  Troglodytes",  —  the  uniform  height  of  these  Chambers  being  only  about  5  fest. 

'j  Batohelor's  Ainu,  297  —  301. 

»)  See  a  collection  of  references  to   "tailod  men"  in   Mr.  S.  Baeing-Gould's  "Curious  Myths  of  tho 
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bo  tlic  tiutli  oi  Ulis  stiitenieiit,  it  is  notewoithy  that  Yessu  i.s  h.iiumI  -'riic  I.slo  ol.Salyr.s" 
(Satyrorum  Insiilam)  in  tlie  „Thcatrum  orbis  tirraruni"  of  Abraiiamds  Outklius.  P.  F.von 
Siebold,  wlio  mentions  tiiis  fact'),  beiieves  that  it  is  oniy  based  upon  the  expression 
used  by  the  Jesuit  priest  Froks,  wiio,  whtint,'  in  1565,  describes  the  northern  part  of 
Japan  as   „amplintiiiiia  si/lviatriuni   huminum   rvgiu".    By    "homiiies  sylvestrcs"   Froes  might 

have  signified  actual  orang- 
outangs  (the  Malay  equi- 
valent).  But  hortio  sylrcjstris 
is  a  very  elastic  teiin  ') ; 
and  the  context  plainly 
shows  that  the  "wild  men 
of  tlie  woods"  refened  to 
by  Froes  were  the  Alnos, 
then  iiving  in  a  compara- 
tively-civilized  condition. 

A  consideration ,  howe- 
ver,  of  many  of  the  State- 
ments made  in  these  fi;iL'.  - . 
tdgether  with  an  exanuiu- 
tion  of  the  Japanese  pic- 
tures  here  reproduced ,  will 
demonstrate  that  if  the 
term  homines  sylvestres  be 
construed  in  a  sense  nearer 
to  "orang-outang"  than  to 
"savage",  that  term  will 
still  be  applicable  to  the 
earth-dwelling  dwarfs  from 
whom  the  Ainos  appear  to 
bo  mainly  descended.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  after  a 
lapse  of  many  centuries, 
during  which  the  original 
stock  has  been  raodified  by 
intermixture  and  bj'  the 
infhiences  of  civilisation, 
this  anthropoid  character  has  not  quite  disappeared.  To  this  fact  the  most  recent  visitor 
to  these  ])eopIe  (Mr.  A.  H.  S.  Landor)  testifies,  not  only  by  portraits  such  as  the  two 
now  given  but  also  by  written  description,  such  as  the  following: 

„The  Ainu  of  Volcano  Buy  are  not  such   flne  specimens  of  the  race  as  others  that  I  saw  up   the 
Saru-bets  (Saru  River),  tlie  Tokachibets  (Tokachi  River),  Kutcharo-bets  and  Ishikaribets  (Ishikari  River) 

Middle  Afres",  London,  1888,  wherein  ho  qnotes  the  above  Statement  from  "'Voyages  de  Jean  Stbvys" 
An.  1650."  In  tliis  connection,  seo  also  a  paper  on  La  Queue  chez  l'Homme,  by  M.  Pail  Albbecht 
Bulletin  de   la  Societö  d'A nthropologio  de  Bruxelles,  t.  LII,  2e  fasc.,  1885). 

')  Siebold-Vkies,  98. 

»)  Conipaio  tlio  Germaii  icakl-affe,  wald-goft ,  and  wahl-geisl. 

I.  A.  f.  E.  Bd.  IV.  Suppl.  Mac  Ritchie.  8 
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Tbose  up  the  Tokachi  River  I  found  to  be  the  finest  and  purest  in  Yezo,  as  tho  Japanese  have  not  reaclied 
so  fiir  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  I  suffered  niuch  in  this  expedition  up  the  Tokachi,  for  two  long 
days  having  to  find  mj'  way  through  treacherous  swamps  and  a  thick  jungle  formed  of  liigli  reeds . . . . 
I  was  well  repaid  for  it,  however,  as,  where  the  ground  begins  its  incline  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
coast,  the  jungle  stopped  and  I  reached  an  Aiiui  village,  called  Yamakubiro.  The  villagers  weie  niuch 
more  hairy  than  any  I  had  seen  before.  Men  and  women,  almost  entiiely  naked,  squatted  down  amidst 
filth;  andbeing  driven  neaily  mad  by  the  'abu'  (a  huge  horse  fly)  and  the  'black  flies',  they  looked  just 
like'a  large  faniily  of  monkeys.  I  hcard  of  a  langer  village,  Frishikobets,  further  up,  and  I  reached  it  the 
next  evening.  Here,  too,  I  saw  some  wonderful  types.  Covered  with  thick  hair,  and  flowing  black  beard, 
they  were  extremely  picturesque"  '). 

When  one  compares  these  two  pictures  of  Mr.  Landor's  with  those  of  Sivei  (PI.  I. , 
Figs.  1,  4  and  5)  and  with  Fig.  1  of  PL  III,  the  reality  and  faithfulness  of  these  Japanese 
pictures  becomes  confirraed.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Landor,  there  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  caricature;  and,  therefore,  the  assumption  that  the  Japanese  artists  have  all  been 
carried  away  by  racial  hatred  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  their  A'ino  portraits  gross 
exaggerations,  is  an  assumption  which  has  no  substantial  basis.  No  doubt  there  is,  I  be- 
lieve,  such  a  feeling  manifest  in  some  of  the  pictures.  But  that,  in  all  essentials,  the 
Japanese  pictures  are  reliable ,  is  a  conclusion  which  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  portraits 
of  this  modern  artist. 

And  even  yet  the  A'inos  possess  indications  that  their  kinship  to  "primitive  man"  is 
not  very  remote.  Speaking  of  them,  and  of  other  hairy  races,  Professor  Hartmann  says: 
"Interesting  historical  and  morphological  researches  respecting  these  hairy  men  have  recently 
been  made  by  von  Siebold,  Ecker,  Virchow,  Bartels,  and  Ornstein.  In  many  of  these 
cases  we  are  presented  with  decidedly  brute-like  phenomena  .  .  .  Other  hairy  men  remind 
US  at  the  first  glance  of  some  of  the  canine  species"  ^).  Again,  when  the  same  authority 
remarks  that  "the  neck  of  anthropoids  is  generally  short  and  thick"  3),  he  indicates  another 
Aino  feature.  This  buU-necked ,  roundshouldered  appearance  is  evident  in  many  of  the 
pictures.  It  is  most  evident  of  all  in  the  lesser  of  the  two  Amsterdam  pictures ,  where 
the  Arnos  completely  suggest  themselves  as  the  Originals  of  Othello's  "men  whose  heads 
do  grow  beneath  their  Shoulders".  I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  and  other  scenes 
of  the  "tribute"  group  are  meant  to  illustrate  "the  custom  the  A'inos  have  of  bending 
the  body  when  going  before  a  high  Japanese  officer,  especially  the  Aino  Interpreters,  who 
lead  the  men  for  whom  they  are  about  to  Interpret  by  the  band,  both  having  their  bodies 
beut  and  advancing  a  step  at  a  tirae  dragging  one  leg  after  the  other."  *)  But  if  one  looks 
at  the  larger  of  the  Amsterdam  pictures  (not  to  speak  of  some  others)  the  round-shouldered, 
hunch-back  appearance  of  the  people,  in  their  ordinary  attitudes,  is  apparent.  And  this, 
like  the  long  arms  ot  the  earth-dwellers ,  and  of  some  modern  Ainos,  shows  that  the  erect 
posture  is  with  them  a  comparatively  recent  acquisition  ^). 

A  good  example  of  the  older  Arno  is  seen  in  the  "tsuguru  or  magician-doctor",  tlius 
described  by  Mr.  Dixon:  -  "A  narrow  forehead,  with  bushy  eyebrows  that  meet,  under 
which  lurk  a  pair  of  furtive  eyes ;  a  powerful  body  with  long  arms  -  these  are  his  most 


')  These  two  illustrations  and  the  above  paragraph  are  extracted  from  Mr.  Lanuor's  article  on  „The 
Hairy  Ainu  of  Japan",  which  appoared  in   Black  and   White,   London,  Oct.  1,  1892. 

J)  Haktmann,  96.  ')  Ihid,  100.  ")  Holland,  236. 

»)  With  this  may  be  compared  the  statenient  of  a  seventeenth-century  writer  that  the  Lapps  never 
go  upright,  but  stooping",  although  at  the  same  time  remarkable  for  "their  great  agility  of  body ..  ..their 
usual  evercises  being  running  racos,  climbing  inaccessible  rocks  and  high  trees."  Compare  also  the  traditional 
idea  of  the  dwarf  as  a  hunchback. 
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tiistinctive  ch;iractcristics".  On  tlie  subject  of  the  long-armed  Alnos  more  Information 
is  reiiuiiod.  Is  it  in  such  cases  that  the  platycnemism  of  the  arm-bones  is  most 
apparont?  If  so,  this  constitutes  a  distinct  link  with  brutelife.  For,  although  it  is  denied 
by  some  that  platycnemism  of  the  leg-bones  denotes  anytiiing  more  than  a  great  degree 
of  agility  in  Walking,  runiiiiig  or  climbing,  yet  it  is  evident  that  people  exhibiting  this 
unusual  agility  in  the  arms  as  well  as  in  the  legs  are  in  that  respect  comparatively 
nearer  to  the  lowor  forms  than  are  people^  in  whom  that  quality  is  lacking.  Another  feature 
insisted  upon  by  the  Japanese  artists  is  tho  integunientary  groove  on  the  sole  of  the  for.t, 
which  apparently  occurs  in  some  instances  among  the  Alnos  to  a  degree  that  suggests  a 
quadrumanuus  ancestor,  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  Reference  has  also  been  made  to 
the  snnken  forehead  in  many  of  these  pictures,  which  speaks  of  an  inferior  type  of  man. 
The  furrowed  brows  of  some  of  the  men,  not  otherwise  showing  signs  of  age,  might  be 
hold  also  to  testify  in  the  same  direction »).  Dr.  Barnard  Davis  seems  at  flrst  sight  to 
give  similar  evidence  when  he  states  that  the  skeleton  of  the  AIno  woman  examined  by 
him  "approaches  to  that  of  the  male  gorilla",  in  respect  to  "shortness  of  the  leg-bones 
and  narrowness  of  the  pelvis" «).  But  he  adds,  "yet  without  giving  any  countenance  to 
the  developmental  hypothesis".  The  "stupidity"  of  the  race,  referred  to  by  several  writors, 
is  a  better  test  oftheir  inferior  position  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  The  "missing  link" 
described  by  Miss  Bird  (p.  146)  was  obvionsly  an  exceptional  Aino,  although  "it"  gave 
point  to  her  concluding  sentence:  "When  Ito  [a  Japanese]  arrived,  he  looked  at  it  with 
disgust,  exclaiming,  'The  Ainos  are  just  dogs;  they  had  a  dog  for  their  father',  in  allusion 
to  their  own  legend  of  their  origin". 

That  legend,  be  it  noted,  is  far  fiom  being  incompatible  with  the  theory  that  the 
Koropok-guru  were  a  race  of  earth-dwelling  or  cave-dwelling  anthropoids.  For  it  raakes 
the  Ainos  to  be  the  descendants  of  a  castaway  Japanese  woman  and  a  "dog"  with  whom 
she  lived  in  a  cave.  This  legend  is  referred  to  by  many  writers»).  H.  von  Siebold  says 
"a  dog  or  a  wolf",  and  refers  to  the  castaway  woman  as  merely  "a  female  being  of  higher 
birth"*).  "While  another  writer  says  that  "The  Ainos  deduce  their  predominant  reverence 
for  the  Bear  from  their  belief  that  they  are  descended  from  a  pair  of  bears  -  as  shown 
by  their  hairy  skin,  which  was  much  more  hairy  in  earlier  times" '). 

Enough  has  been  said  upon  this  point.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  present 
writer  recognizes  nothing  but  inferiority  in  the  Ainos.  It  would  be  easy  to  collect  State- 
ments and  illustiations  tending  to  place  them  in  a  much  more  favourable  light.  But,  in 
these  pages,  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  their  lowercharacteristics,because  the  imme- 
morial  belief  among  Japanese  that  the  Ainos  have  a  much  nearer  kinship  with  anthropoids 
than  their  conquerors  have,  seems  well  founded,  for  many  reasons.  The  Alnos  themselves do 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  show  proofs  of  any  real  civihsation  prior  to  their  flrst  contact 
with  the  .Japanese,  at  which  time,  it  is  stated,  they  "were  savages,  for  they  are  said  to 
have  lived  together  promiscuously ,  dwelling  in  caves  during  winter  and  in  huts  in  the 
summer;  to  have  clothed  themselves  with  für;  to  have  drunk  blood;  to  have  flown  up 

")  Hartmann,  157. 
ij  j)avis    ''■S  — 24 

')  It  iiiay  be  obsei-ved  that  the  legend  is  quite  independent  of  tho  Interpretation  of  "Ainu"  as  signifying 
the  descendant  of  a  dog;  a  false  etymolog>',  as  shown  by  Professor  Schleoel  and  othere. 
*)  Ütitdien ,  8. 
»)  OrnestJakobsen,  29. 
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the  mountains  like  birds,  and  rushed  through  the  grass  like  animals"  i).  In  short,  the 
idea  that,  previoiis  to  any  amalgamation  with  the  Japanese,  the  Ainos  were  the  pigmy 
earth-dwellers  known  as  Koro-pok-guru  and  Tsuchi-gumo  ^  has  very  much  to  say  for  itself«). 
And  similar  earth-dwelling  races,  also  remerabered  as  pigmies,  and  equally  distinguishable 
as  anthropoids,  seem  traceable  over  raost  of  the  world ;  notably  in  northern  Europe. 


')  Batchei.or's  Ainu,  305. 

2)  In  addition  to  Mr.  Batchelob's  Quotation,  on  this  point,  the  foUowing  may  also  be  quoted:  - 
"Long  ago  in  Sagalin,  so  an  old  man  told  nie,  liis  tribe  used  to  livo  in  Underground  houses,  called 
toichisei.  In  spring  they  forsook  thiem  and  lived  above  ground,  until  tlie  frost  and  snow  again  made  tliem 
seek  shelter  in  tliese  subterranean  dwellings,  which  were  pits  roofed  over,  not  caves".  (Mr.  J.  M.  Dixo.v, 
at  p.  42  of  Tram,  of  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan,  Vol.  XI,  Part  1.)  Mr.  Milne  supplies  positive  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  in  these  words:  -  "Mr.  Ebnest  Satow  has  very  kindly  given  me  the  follownig 
translation  from  the  "Kita  Yezo  Dzu-setsu,"  Vol.  2,  f.  8,  respecting  the  pit-dwellers  of  Saghahn ,  wntten 
about  the  j-ear  1800.  •  Some  of  the  barbarians  of  the  Island,  when  winter  comes  on,  take  to  living  in  pits 
(lit.,  hole  dwelUng).  [The  description  given  at  this  place  of  those  pits  shows  that  they  were  exactly  similar 

to  the  inuro  described   bv  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston  ,  with  roference  to  the  TsucJii-gunw.] During  the  depth 

of  Winter,  while  the  snöw  lies  thick  on  the  ground  and  the  cold  is  very  severe,  they  light  a  fire  in  the 
middJe  of  the  mud  floor,  and  seat  themselves  round  it,  but  usually  the  pit  is  so  warm  inside  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  make  a  fire,  and  they  merely  have  an  earthenware  vessel  in  which  they  keep  a  little  fire 
to  light  their  pipes  at.'"  (Milne,  192-193). 


APPENDIX. 
AINO  INSCRII' riONS. 


In  tlio  Ye:o  Manga,  or  "Dosultoiy  Skotclios  of  tlio  Crab-Biirbanans",  it  is  stated  ')  that  "as  thoy  havo 
no  letters  or  writings,  tliey  draw  what  thoy  want  to  oxpress  on  the  sand  or  in  tho  asiies  of  tlie  heartli." 
It  will  1)0  soon  that  tliis  is  a  contradictory  Statement.  Bocause  what  is  describod  is  pktiirewrUing ,  and 
although  that  is  the  most  primitive  method  of  communicating  ideas  by  nieans  of  visible  Symbols  ,  yot  it 
cannot  bo  said  that  people  who  make  uso  of  pictographs  "havo  no  lotters  or  writings."  ünfortunately ,  the 
representation  in  Yeso  Manga  only  shows  a  few  vagiio  outlinos,  conveying  no  Information;  and  unless 
other  Japanese  books  contain  illustrations  of  tho  picture-writing  formerly  used  by  Ainos,  wo  are  without 
any  positive  knowledge  as  to  its  appearanco.  Because,  so  far  as  my  Observation  among  writers  on  these 
people  extends,  tho  art  of  picture-writing  is  not  known  to  modern  Ainos. 

But  there  is,  in  Yesso,  a  certain  rock-inscription  wliich  is  attributed  to  Ainos.  Of  this,  two  variants 
are  here  reprodiiced.  Thero  is  a  third  variant  given  by  Mr.  Batchelor,  ^  whoso  authority  is  Professor  Milsb; 
but,  being  easy  of  access,  and  moreover  being  less  perfect  than  the  other  two,  it  need  not  be  included 
here.  The  present  engraving  is  reproduced  from  that  given  by  Dr.  Collionon,  after  a  drawing  by  Captain 


/^ 


>^.  J^ 


N  ^  V 


(From  /?«!!<«  (V Ethtwgraphie.) 
Lefevbe,  and  it  is  so  rauch  raore  completo  and  elaborate  than  tho  "rough  sketch"  in  Mr.  Batchelor's 
book  that  one  can  scarcely  believo,  at  first  sight,  that  they  were  copied  from  the  same  original.  Of  this, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  inscription  is  carved  on  a  rock  at  Temia,  on  the  bay  of  Otani ,  at  the 
south-western   part  of  Yesso.   According  to  Captain  Lefevkk  nobody  in  that  neighbourhood  li;«s  been  able 


')  See  p.  32  ante.  ^  Batchelob's  Ainu,  p.  302. 
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^     \  to  decipher  it,  "neither  the  educated  Japanese,  nor  foieigners,  nor, 

^__   — ^  one    ought   to    add,   the  Ainos  themselves".  "According  to  populär 

/  belief  it  is  'the  mark  of  a  god',  as  somo  peasants  said  to  Captaiii 

"X,/         y==-^        Lefevhe  when  he  was  copying  it."')  But,  while  stating  tliat  it  is 

illegible  to  modern:  Ainos,  Dr.  Collignon  suggests  that  it  may  be 

"an  ancient  evidence  of  a  written   Aino  speech."   Professor  Milne 

observes:   "So  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  Japanese  are  quite  unable  to 

recognise  any  characters,  and  they  regard  them  as  being  the  work  of 

the  Ainos.  I  may  remark  that  several  of  the  characters  are  like  the 

"    nmic  m.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  have  a  resemblance  to  cid 

Chinese.  A  second  Suggestion  was  that  they  were  drawings  to  indicate 

the  insignia  of  rank  carried  by  priests.  A  third  idea  was  that  they 

■2  were  phallic.  A  fourth,  that  they  were  rough  representations  of  men 

J  and  animals,  the   runic   m  being   a  bird."  2)  A  fac-simile  of  Captain 

§  Lefevre's  copy  of  this  inscription  is   given  on  the  preceding  page. 

2  The  third  variant  of  this  inscription  is  that  given  by  Dr.  B.  Scheübe  , 

«  in  the  Mittheilungen  der  Deutschen  Gesellschaß  für  Natur-  %ind  Völker- 

S  künde  Ostasiens , ')  and  is  reproduced  here. 

i;  When  one  compares  these  two  variants  (not  to  speak  of  Professor 

:i  Milne's   "roiigh  sketch", ")  which  differs  from  both),  it  will  be  seen 
S  that  they  present  divergences  which  render  it  apparent  that  absolute 
'S  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  either.  Nevertheless ,  there  are  certain 
s  features  which  are  recognizable  in  all  the  three  copies. 
i  Of  Dr.  Scheube's  remarks,  it  is  enough  to  State  thatthose  Japanese 

"i  scholars  to  whom  he  showed  the  inscription  could  discover  no  trace 
"^  therein  of  a  connection  with  Cliinese  characters.  But  he  appears  dis- 
=1  posed  to  associate  the  Otaru-inscription  with  the  ancient  Ainos,  and 
!lr  hints  that  a  written  character  may  have  really  been  received  by 
g"  them  from  the  mediaeval  Japanese  hero,  Yoshi-tsune.  Dr.  Scheobe's 
"5  reference  to  the  fact  that  "one  occasionally  sees  slanting  incisions 
^  on  the  arrows  of  the  Ainos,  betokening  the  number  of  bears  slain 
iS  by  each  arrow,"  can  hardly  be  held  to  denote  anything  but  a  nume- 
js  rical  record.  Indeed,  Dr.  Scheube,  speaking  of  the  modern  race, 
ä  distinctly  says:  "The  Ainos  have  no  written  characters". 
;|  As  there  appears  to  be  general  agreement  on  this  point,  we  are 

.^-  left  to  infer  that  Yezo  Manga  is  really  a  work  of  some  antiquity. 
^  Because ,  when  it  was  compiled ,  the  Ainos  made  use  of  pictographs 
§  for  the  conveying  of  ideas  from  one  to  another.  This  fact  strengthens 
■^  the  otherwise  uncertain  conjecture  that  the  Otaru-inscriptions  were 
E  made  by  Ainos,  as  these  -  especially  Dr.  Scheube's  copy  -  are 
^  certainly  suggestive  of  a  kind  of  picture-writing. 
"^  There  seems  to  me  a  distinct  affinity  between  those  rock-tracings 
at  Otaru  and  the  characters  inscribed  on  the  "magic  drums"  of  the 
Lapps. ')  The  distance  between  Yesso  and  Lapland  is  immense,  and 


V  ')  Leficvre — Collignon. 

'  ")  Batchelor's  Aimi,  304—305. 

^s  ""^  ')  Band  III,  Heft  26,  Die  Ainos. 

>c  ')  Although  copied  in  Mr.  Batchelor's  book,  the  correct  reference 

for  that  Sketch  is  "Transactions  of  tho  Asiatic  Society  of  .Japan,  Vol. 

VIII,  Part.  I,  1880,  p.  64." 

°*^  *)  See,  for  example,  the  Illustration  at  p.  79  of  C.  G.  Leland's 

_  „Gypsy  Sorcery"  (London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,1891),  and  several  excel- 

"^  lent  representations  in  a  seventeenth-century  "History  of  Lapland", 

by  Professor  Scheffeh  of  Upsala  (printed  in  Oxford,  England,  1674), 
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yet  it  is  bridged  ovor  in  inany  ways.  For  instanco,  tlio  AVno  doctor  dcscribod  by  Mr.  Dixo.s ')  omployod 
the  magic  drum  in  tho  samo  way  na  the  Lapps  usod  their  magic  drum;')  tho  common  tiource  wlionco 
both  dorivod  it  boiiig  tho  worldwido  rcligion  of  shainanlHm.  So,  alHo,  tho  custom  of  knoeling  in  adoration 
boforo  altars  docoratod  with  tho  skulis  and  liorns  of  aninials  may  be  trjicod  <ill  tho  way  from  Yesso, 
tiiroiigh  Siboria,  to  Lapiand.  Even  tho  Boar  was  once  roverod  by  tho  I^pps  as  weil  as  by  tho  Alnos. 
But  it  is  unnocossary  to  onumonito  horo  tho  linics  connecting  noitliern  Europo  with  northeastern  Asia. 
It  is  enough  to  not©  that  thore  is  a  similarity  betweon  the  rock-inacriptions  of  tho  ono  district  and  of 
tho  othor. 

Since  the  above  paragraphs  were  written ,  Professor  Schleoel  has  drawn  my  attention 
to  liis  own  remarks  upon  this  subject,  and  to  those  of  Professor  Tekrien  de  Lacouperie. 
Several  years  ago,  the  lattcr  writer  made  refeience^)  to  the  statement  by  Heinrich  von 
Sieboli)  that  the  Ainos  inscribe  all  the  objects  belonging  to  thein  with  certain  "curved 
and  straight  lines",  and  that  these  signs  "vary  according  to  the  owner".  "Fac-similes  of 
these  signs  have  been  published  by  the  learned  author  of  this  statement*).  Now  an 
e.xamination  of  them  has  satisfied  me  (continuos  M.  he  LACOurEiui;),  without  leaving  any 
doLibt  in  my  mind,  that  the  people  who  use  these  marks  wert;  once  acquainted  with  the 
alphabetic  writing  still  nsed  in  Corea  and  not  iiiiknuwn  in  Japan".  In  a  later  sentence 
he  says,  with  reference  to  Dr.  Scheube's  veision  of  the  Otaru  inscription,  —  „There  again 
the  oblivion  of  the  old  alphabetic  writing  is  obvious,  and  the  characters,  many  of  which 
are  still  recognizable ,  are  mixed  with  hieroglyphic  and  .symbolic  signs".  Quite  recently 
Professor  db  Lacouperie  has  resumed  this  subject ').  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  Buddhist 
priest  named  Rwui-shen,  or  Hoei-chin,  visited  the  land  of  "FuSang"  about  the  close  of 
the  fifth  Century").  This  country  of  Fu-Sang  has  been  indentified  by  Profassor  Schlegel 
with  the  island  of  Saghalien  (otherwise  Krafto),  and  it  is  further  suggested  by  Professor 
de  Lacouperie  that  Hwui-shen  was  not  unlikely  a  native  of  Corea.  And  that  fiflh-century 
pilgrim  states  that  the  people  of  Fu-Sang  had  a  system  of  writing,  and  employed  a 
kind  of  paper  made  from  the  bark  of  the  "Fu-Sang"  tree.  Continuing  bis  theme,  then, 
Professor  de  Lacouperie  says,  regarding  "the  pre-Corean  writings  of  the  Ainos: 

"Ono  of  the  results  of  our  enquiry  on  the  beginnings  of  the  Corean  writing  is  that,  not  being  in 
existence  in  the  flfth  Century,  it  could  not  liave   been  spread  among  tlio  Ainos  or  in  the  Karafto  island 

at  the  time  spoken  of  by  Hwuishen Tlie  Corean  writing  being  discarded,  there  remains  only  another 

and  provious  writing  which  can  be  that  which  was  alluded  to  by  the  Fu-Sang  pilgrim.  It  is  tliat  writing, 
yet  undeciphered ,  which  wo  know  from  the  two  rock-inscriptions,  or  better  graffiti,  discovered  some  years 
ago  in  the  bay  of  Oturanai  (isle  of  Yezo).  [Professor  de  Lacouperie  stu-mises  that  these  "-two"  are  realiy 

one;  as  the  two  variants  hero  reproduced  domonstrate] The  writing  tliey  belong  to  has  no  connection 

whatevei-  with  the  Corean  aiphabet.  It  may  have  a  distant  resemblance  with  some  of  the  graffiti  of  central 
Asia  and  Siboria." 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Professor  de  Lacouperie  has  somewhat  modified  bis 
Views    with    regard    to    the   Otaru    rock-inscription ,    in    which    he   now    sees   only    those 

|.p.  r)(i-r,o.  Alsn,  ronip:ue  the  rock-inscriptions  of  Bohuslfin ,  Sweden ,  as  piven  in  Du  Chatllu's  'Viking 
Age"  (lyondon,  1889,  Vol.  II,  pp.  117-134),  and  the  assumed  "Viking"  inscriptions  reproduced  in  "Ariii- 
quilates  Amcricaiiac"  (Copenliagon ,  1837). 

')  TransjKtions  of  tho  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  XI,  Part  I,  pp.  47-48. 

»)  See  the  seventeenth-eentury  work  above  cited,  pp.  47-58. 

')  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  (New  Series),Vol  XVII,  pp.  439-440. 

*)  On  Plato  II  of  his  Stii<licn.  See  also  p.  19  of  samo 

»)  In  Tonn;/  Pao,  Dec.  1892.-  "On  the  Corean,  Aino  and  Fusang  Writings". 

•)  See  Professor  Scui.eoel'b  "Fou-.Sang  K.>uo"  {Problimes  Oeographiques ,  N".  1).  Also  Bretschneioeb, 
ViNiNO,  etc. 
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unknown  "hieroglyphic  and  symbolic  signs",  ^Yhich  he  had  formerly  believed  were  blended 
with  actual  Corean  characters. 

The  assertion  made  by  the  A'inos  that  they  formerly  possessed  books  and  writings, 
but  that  these  were  carried  oflf  (with  other  "treasures")  by  Yoshitsune,  is  cited  by 
Professor  Schlegel*),  who  points  out  that  the  date  of  this  occurrence  is  the  twelfth 
Century.  Where  two  Orientalist  seholars  recognize  so  much  obscurity,  it  is  inipossible 
for  an'  outsider  to  say  more  than  that,  in  the  writings  attributed  to  Ainos,  as  in  other 
of  their  attributes,  there  are  hints  of  two  or  more  influences,  -  one  connecting  them 
with  Corean  and  Japanese  civüization ,  and  another  connecting  them  with  the  rüder  races 
of  the  north. 


')  Toung  Pao,  May  1892.  p.  155. 


A  1)  i>  i:  N  1»  A 


Page  4  line  12  The  Statement  that  tliere  is  a  "kinsliip  visible  between  Arnos  and  Euio- 
peans"  is  not  perhaps  sufticiently  suppoited  by  evidence  cited  in  the  text.  But ,  althougb 
Professor  Doenitz  recognises  nutliins  but  a  Mongolian  element  in  the  Arnos,  there  aie 
so  many  others  who  see  a  connection  with  Europeans  that  it  seems  scarf;ely  necessary 

to  quote  their  words. 
P-ige  7    lines  7-10.    The  pictures  here  referred  to  are  not  included  in  the  i.m:.-..l  coUec- 
tion     Kxamples  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.    In  such  insUmces    the 
minuteness  of  the  scale  renders  it  impossible  to  show  the  hairiness  of  the  skin,  which 

is  merely  daubed  black.  ,     .,r,  ,,  ^„a  nf 

Page  21,  lines  6  and  7.     Tliis   statement  requires   to  be  correctr.1.    -V.^h   s..x<^s.   and  ai 

all  ages,  smoke".  (St.  John,  196.) 
Paees  47-60,    Tsuchi-gimo   and    Koro-pok-guru.    With    these    reraarks  may   be  compared 
the  Statement  made  by  the  commentator  of  the  earliest  of  Chinese  travellers,  Chan- 
hai-ldno.     Speaking   of  the   «Country   of  the  Hairy  People",    this   commentator  says 
"that  2000  Chinese  U  from  Linhai-kiun  there  is  a  nation  of  hairy  people  living  in  a 
large  Island  in  the  sea:   they  are  small  of  stature,  and  their  faces  and  bod.es  are 
coN^red   with   hair   like   swine:   they   live   in   grottoes,    and   do   not   ^year  ^^^^hes 
(Professor  Schlegel's  treatise  on  Fou-Sang  Kouo,  in  T'oung  Pao,  May  1892    p.  in.» 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Island  of  Fu-Sang,  identified  by  Profes.sor  Sch.eoe.. 
with  Saghalien,   was  known  to  ancient  Chinese  writers  as  the  "Country  «f  ^he  Long^ 
bea,-ds".(op.  cit.,   p.  128).    And   that  those  early  writers  «P^^^k  of  a  ;  Co«ntr>  of  the 
Dwarfs",  as  well  as  of  countries  of  "Hairy  Men",  of  "Hairy  Women  ,  and  of    Long- 
beards".    These  are  not  referred   to  as  one  and  the  same.   Neverthele.ss    the  ment.on 
of  them  in  the  same  records  is  signifiaxnt,  and  seems  worthy  of  notice  here. 
Pages  52-60,    ÄuthropoUls.    In  this  connection,  ,t  may  be  stated  that  the  Hairy  Women 
who  are  said   by  the  Buddhist  priest  (Hui-shen)  to  have  occupied  a  country  situat^d 
more  than    1000  //   to  the  ea.st  of  Fu   Sang,  are  regarded  by  Mr.  ^  is-v-^  :.-  havinc 
been  simplv  female  apes  (Vinino,  5). 
Page  52       Tlie  'Dwarfs  of  European  Tradition.    Out  of  the   many   stateraenUs   relatmg   tu 
these  people,    the  following  may   be   taken :     "The   duergar    |i.   e.,    dwarfs)    were   a 
repulsive  racß  of  beings,   of  low  sUiture,    with   short    legs  and  long  arras,  reachmg 
I.  A.  f.  E.  Bd.  IV.  Siippl.  MacKitciiik. 
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aluiii>i  down  to  the  ground  when  staiiding  upright".  The  words  "when  Standing  upright" 
assunie  quite  clearly  that  tliose  dwarfs  were  accustomed  to  run  upon  all-lburs.  (The 
reference  is  from  "Keightley's  'Fairj'  Mj^thology',  67",  but  it  is  here  taken  from  p.  72 
of  Mr.  F.  T.  Hall's  Pedigree  of  the  Devil  [London ,  1883] ,  a  werk  in  which  such 
traditions  are  all  explained  as  resulting  from  the  former  existence  of  brute-like  races.) 
Pages  57  —  57  (Footnote),  Anthropoid  Traits.  The  Zeitschrift  für  Ethnologie,  Vol.  XI  (1879) 
contains  two  very  interesting  papers  bearing  upon  this  question.  One  of  these  is  by 
Dr.  Max  Bartels,  "Ueber  abnorme  Behaarung  beim  Menschen"  (pp.  145  —  194  of  Parti), 
and  it  is  illustrated  by  3  Plates.  The  other  is  Dr.  Oenstein's  "Schwanzbildung  beim 
Menschen"  (Part.  IL,  pi).  303  —  305),  which  has  a  picture  of  a  modern  representative 
of  Homo  caudatus.  "This  phenomenon  is  regarded  generally  in  the  East  as  a  sign  of 
great  brüte  force",  says  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  quoting  Dr.  Hubscti  of  Constantinople. 
Such  instances  of  atavism  must  be  increasingly  rare  among  civilized  races.  But  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  people  so  characterized  are  in  all  other  resjjects  truly  human ;  and 
this  might  even  be  said  of  a  race  where  such  phenomena  occui'red  with  great  frequency. 


INI)  !•:  X. 


Altars,  3-t. 

Aiiiiability  of  Character,  11,  12. 

Ainiilets,  33. 

Anthropuids  and   Anthropoid  Cliai^acteristics ,  2,  15, 

16,  17,  20,  22,  24,  25,  80,  30,  38,  41,  44-60. 
Arcliery,  17. 

Anns  (Length  of),  25,  47-59. 
Arrows,  18. 
Atsuslii  (or  Ats'ni),  17,  26,  33. 

Baldness,  41,  42   44,  46. 
Banjo,  or  Lute,  35. 
Barbarous  Condition,  1,  2,  11. 
Barofootcd,  17,  26. 
Bark-Garments,  1,  16,  17,  23,  24,  25. 
Bark-Twine,  27,  35. 
BearCubs  (Suckling),  18.  19,  28,  41. 
Bear's  Chapol,  .30. 

Boar-Feast,  19,  24,  28,  29,  30,  34,  39. 
BoarHunting,  23,  26. 
Bear  (Worship  of),  63,  also  Bear-Feast. 
Blouse,  37. 

Bones  (Heaviness  of),  1,  9. 
Bows  and  Arrows,  17,  18,  21,  22,  26,  38,  39,  41. 
Bo.xing,  31. 

Brute-liko  Attributes ,  16, 17, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 36, 38, 41. 
44-60. 

Cave-Dwellings,  40,  49,  .55,  .56. 

Clawlike  Nails,  20,  22,  36,  41. 

Click  in  Speech,  10. 

Cloth  Garments,  38,  39. 

Coinb,  40. 

Coinploxion,  6,  7,  10,  41. 

Complexion  (Women  fairer  then  Men),  26,  36. 

Cnib-Barbarians,  or  Heac,  2  (notes)  32,  49. 

Crania,  18,  22,  32. 

Grosses  and  Crosslike  Symbols,  16,  39,  41,  40. 

Dancers,  29,  34. 

Deer,  23. 

Dtcr's-Horn  Implements,  1,  3.5. 


Deer's-Skin  Gannent«,  1. 

Dippiiig  Iniploiiients,  1,  35. 

Dignilied  Appearance,  11. 

Dirty  Habits,.  6,  12,  13. 

Dogs,  2  (noto  4),  33,  37,  38. 

Drunkonness,  13,  30,  35. 

Dwarlish  People,  5  (noto  8),  8,  9,  10,  33,  41,  52—58. 

Dwellings,  2  (note  4),  20.  34.  40. 

"Diig-out"  Canoes,  27. 

Earliest  Habitat  of  ATnos,  3,  47—50. 

Ear-rings,  1,  26,  37,  38,  41. 

Elements  (Worship  of)  30. 

Eskimo,  33,  37,  40. 

Etiquette,  33. 

Exclusiveness,  2,  1.5. 

Eyes,  7,  8,  10,  12,  21,  41. 

Eyebrows  (Continuous),  5,  17,  18,  20,  24,  32,  41. 

Feet  (Broad),  9,  44. 
„    (Large),  9,  44. 
Femora,  10. 
Fibula,  9. 
Fillet,  28,  29. 

Fish-skin  Garments,  37.  38,  39. 
Food  Utensils,  28-32. 
Forehead  (Low),  10. 
(High).  11. 

,        (Sunken),  18,  21,  41. 

„        (Wrinkled),  35. 
Fuzikazord,  16,  17,  20. 

Garments  (Colored  and  flgured).  26,  29,  41,  44-46. 

Giliaks,  40. 

Hair  (Colour  of),  7. 

Hands  (Large),  9. 

Handshaking,  33. 

Harpoon  and  Harpooning,  20,  28,  34,  39. 

Hippooampus,  35. 

Hireute,  2  (note  5),  4,  5, 10,  16,  17,  21,  23,  28,  28,41. 

Historiaü  References,  2,  3. 
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Humerus,  9,  10,  59. 
Hunting-Scenes,  21,  23,  26,  39. 

lUustrations  on  Lai-ge  Plates  Described: 

Plates  1  and   //  (selections  fi-om   Sivei's   firet 

Book),  16-20. 
Plate  III  (copies  of  kakemonos  in  Leiden ,  Rot- 
terdam and  Municli),  20  —  21. 
Plate  IF  (copies  of  2   kakemonos  in  Leiden), 

21-22. 
Plate    V  (copies  of  2   kakemonos   in   Municli), 

22—23. 
Plate  VI  (copies  of  book-drawings  and  kakemono 

in  Leiden),  23-24. 
Plate  VII  (copy  of  kakemono  in  Leiden),  24—25. 
Plates  VIII- XIII,  inclusive,  (copy  oftheMats- 

maß  Panorama,  in  Leiden),  25—32. 
Plate  JlIV  (copy  of  kakemono  in   British  Mu- 
seum), 36. 
Plate  XV  (selections  from  Japanese  book  on  Nor- 
thern „Barbarians",  in  Rotterdam),  36  —  40. 
Plates  XVI  and  XVII  (selections  from  Japanese 

book  Tezo  Manga,  in  Darmstadt),  32  —  36. 
Frontispiece  [=  Plate  XYIII]  (Copy  of  Amster- 
dam picture),  43—45. 

Plate  XIX  (Copy  of  the  larger  of  2  Amsterdam 
pictures),  45—46. 
Inao,  or  Inawo,  30—31. 
Industrious,  21. 

Integumentary  Groove  on  Sole  of  Foot,  25,  26,  30. 
Intehectual  Inferiority,  1,  2,  11,  12,  13. 
Iron  and  Iron-Workers ,  39. 

Japanese  Swords,  16,  17,  29,  30,  41. 
"Jew's  Harp",  35. 

Kamui,  31. 

Karafto,  or  Krafto.   See  Saghalien. 

Kissing,  33. 

Knives  (Japanese)  17,  22,  26,  36. 

Koro-jpok-guru,  47,  48,  50,  60,  65. 

Kurile  Islandere,  4,  13,  34. 

Kurra-imss ,  16. 

Ladder  (Tree-Trunk),  34. 

Läpp,  33. 

Legs  (Shortness  of),  9,  10,  25. 

Leggings,  26. 

Lute  or  Banjo,  35. 

Maniage  Customs,  15. 
Moral  Inferiority,  13. 
Mound-Dwelling,  40. 
Mourning  Customs,  15,  30  (notes). 


Moustache-Stick,  20,  25. 
Musical  Instruments,  31,  34,  35. 

Naked,  35  (nolo  3). 

Necklace,  26. 

Non-Amo  Garments,  etc.,  16,  17,  25. 

Noses  (Short  and  thick),  10,  18,  21,  23. 

Noses  (Weil-shaped),  24. 

Nose-rubbing ,  33. 

Omsia.   See  Bear-Feast. 
Orokkos,  37,  39,  40. 
Owls ,  35. 

Peraun-tomi ,  34. 

Picts,  52-53. 

Pigraies,  52  —  58. 

Pile-Dwelüngs  or  Pile-Storehouses ,  34,  40. 

Pillow  (Wooden),  31. 

Pit-DwelUngs,  2  (note  4). 

Platycnemism,  10,  17,  22,  23,  52,  59. 

Poisoned  Arrows,  26. 

Pottery,  1. 

Primitive  Man,  1,  15,  16,  51—64. 

Pucks,  53. 

Queue,  37,  40. 
Quiver,  21,  22,  26. 

Reindeer,  39. 
Rice,  34. 
Rioe-beer.   See  Saki. 

Saghalien,  33,  -36. 

Saki,  13,  20,  28,  29,  32,  39. 

Salmorj ,  21,  23,  26,  38,  41. 

Sea-Weed,  26,  27. 

Seal-Hunting,  20,  28,  33. 

Seal-skin  Garments,  38. 

„Sewing"  of  Planks  together,  27,  34,  37,  41. 

Shaven  Foreheads,  10,  11,  23. 

Shaven  Heads  of  Boys,  26. 

Shell-knives,  1. 

Shell-Mounds,  10. 

Ships  and  Boats,  27,  28,  34,  37,  38,  39,  41. 

Shoulders  (Broad),  9,  10,  52. 

Sign-Language,  29  (note  1). 

Sivei's  first  Book,  15-20. 

Skin  (of  Land  Animals)  used  forClothing,  1,23, 38, 39. 

Skin  Diseases,  12,  41. 

Skulls  of  Animals,  34. 

Sledges,  2  (note  4),  33,  37,  38,  39,  41. 

Snierenkuru,  37,  40. 

Snow-shoes,  38,  39. 
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Speai-s,  26,  31,  86,  38,  39,  41. 

Htaturo,  8,  «,  10. 

Stüoping  Sliouldore,  33,  38,  ü8. 

Streiit'tli  of  Body,  1,  9,  62. 

Stupi'lity,  11,  .')n. 

Swoiils,  :U. 

Symbols  und  Designs,  16, 17, 27, 30, 31 ,  30  (noto  3),  39, 4 1 

Tiill  Race,  8-9. 

Tattooing,  1,6,  13-1."),  16, 17,  21,22,23,  24, 2(5, .34, 36. 

Tont,  32. 

Tliirkset  torso,    1,  9,  10,  23. 

Tibia,  9,  10,  69. 

Tobacco- Pipes,  18,  21,  26,  28,  36. 

Tobacco-Smokiiig,  13,  18,  20,  21,  26.  28,  31. 

Too  (Artii-iilatod  greal),  .36. 

Trousere,  37. 


Tmchigumo,  48 — 60. 

UtoiisiJB  (Domt'stic),  28-32,  34. 
Utturanco  (Pfculiiuity  of),  10. 
Weaving,  26,  36. 
Wen-Mn,  13. 
Wurship,  .34. 
Wretilling,  31. 
Wrinkled  Foroliead,  35. 
Written  Chai-acters  (Allep<'<l  l^i' k  uij  i,  rj. 
WritU'ii   Cliaractoi«   or   Iliorogiyplis,    33.    See   aisa 
Symbols  and  Design«,  and  Appendix. 

Yetorup,  33. 

YezQ  Manga,  32 -.36. 

Yoshitsuni!,  3,  42. 


r.  i;  i;  \  v  a 


so   1. 

lilK'    ü. 

For. 

•    „Tiot  doubl" 

read: 

«no  doubt". 

,      1. 

„     17- 

« 

„n  avorago" 

n 

"an  averago". 

,      4, 

„    32. 
Footnote  3. 

Add  pp.  „ 

8,21" 

n 

„aborigones' 

'•r,l...riirjl|. .><••. 

,      5, 

n      11- 

rt 

"haevy" 

„ 

"iKjiivy". 

.      5, 

n      14. 

n 

"exf-'eptionnally" 

n 

"excoptionally". 

Footnote  8, 

penultimate  lim-.  „ 

"check" 

n 

"cheek". 

,      C4, 

„     12. 

ff 

"aborigenes" 

"aboriginis". 

2nd  lino  from  foot  of 

page. 

ff 

"course" 

"coai-se". 

B           "l 

.      2. 

H 

"hetorogeneous' 

n 

"hoterogciMjuun  . 

,    10, 

«      1- 

ff 

"docs" 

n 

"does". 

,    13, 

8th  line  from  foot  of 

page. 

n 

"corect" 

n 

"correct". 

r,      17, 

5th    „ 

n           ti       n 

n 

ff 

"coutinuous" 

n 

"continuous". 

V    22, 

„    15. 

ff 

"Alnosconveifiing" 

n 

"Ainos  conversing". 

„   25, 

r         5. 

ff 

"orthe" 

n 

"or  the". 

„   27, 

„    23. 

ff 

"an" 

n 

"and". 

«   28, 

n        6- 

ff 

"bulwork" 

n 

"bulwark". 

„    28, 

n      24. 

ff 

"toher" 

n 

"other". 

n    34, 

n        3. 

ff 

"tlio  compai-ed" 

n 

"be  compared". 

n             7 

„   35, 

„     17. 

ff 

"vulcano" 

n 

"volcano". 

Footnote  1 

ff 

"Kind" 

n 

"kind". 

ff 

"Headds" 

», 

"He  adds". 

ff 

"I  have  Seen  these" 

» 

"I  have  never  seen  these' 

n    36, 

„    22. 

ff 

"representation" 

n 

"representations". 

«   38, 

„    15. 

ff 

"so" 

n 

"to". 

»    41, 

n      17. 

After: 

"usual," 

itisert : 

"are". 

n     43, 

„    22. 

2^or ; 

"althongh" 

read: 

•   "although". 

n     43, 

n      27. 

n 

"reindier" 

p 

"reindeer". 

»    45, 

r      33. 

1, 

"daring  auch" 

n 

"during  such". 

r   52, 

r         9- 

n 

"bc  ivssociates" 

f. 

"he  associates". 

„    52, 

lOtli  line  from  foot  of  page 

n 

"acquistion" 

n 

"acquisition". 
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